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I. 

HOW THE BRIGADIER CAME TO THE 
CASTLE OF GI.OOM. 


You do very well, niy friends, to treat me with 
some little reverence, for in honouring me you are 
honouring both France and yourselves. It is not 
merely an old, ^grey- moustached officer whom you 
see eating his omelette or draining his glass, but it 
is a fragment of history. In me you see one of 
4he last of those wonderful men, the ijjien who were 
veterans when they were yet boys, who learned to 
use a sword eS.i:lier than a razor, and who during 
a hundred battles had n»*vei once let the enemy see 
the colour of their knapsacks. For twenty }'ears 
we were teaching Europe how to fight^ and even 
when they had lammed their lesson it was only 
the thermomtter, and never the bayonet, wffiich 
could brealc the Grand Army •dowr? Berlin. 
Naples, ^ Y*^*^'^^>* *^^ 2 Ldrid, Lisbon, Moscow — w'C 
stabled our horses in them all^ l|fcs, *m^ friends, 
1 say again that you«clb well to serM youf children 
to me with flowers, for th^e»ears have heard the 

V • 

* The term Bilfadier ik uscil throughout in iit. Enc'i&h and not in it* Frenob 
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trumpet calls of France, and these eyes have sten 
her standards in lands where they may never be 
seen again. 

Even now, when I doze in my arm-chair, I can 
see those great warriors stream before me — th? 
green-jacketed chasseurs, the giant cuirassiers, 
Poniatowsky’s lanceis the white-mantled dragoons, 
the nodding bearskins of the horse grenadiers. 
And then there comes the thick, low rattle of the 
drums, and through wreaths of dust and smoke I 
see the line of high bonnets, the row of brown 
faces, the swing and to»s of the long, red plumes 
amid the sloping lines of steel. And theie rides 
Ney with his led head, and Lefcbvie with*his bull- 
dog jaw, and Lannes with his uascoii swagger ^ 
and then amylst the gleam of brass and the flaunt-f 
ing feathers 1 catch a glimpse of ♦ the man 
with the pale smile, the rounded shoUldsjrs, and the 
far-off eyes. Theie is an end of my sleep, iny 
friends, for up I spring fiom my chair, with a 
^-racked voice calling and a silly hand outstretched, 
so that wladamc Titaux has one^Tore laugh at the 
old fellow who lives among the shadAw^s. 

Although I wfts ^ full Chief of Brigade when the 
w'afs came to an end, and had evLry of soon 
being mJid^ a Qen^ral of Division, it is still rather 
to my eaj*lier d^ays that I tiftfc when I wdsh to talk 
of the glories and the#trfals of a soldier’s life. Fctf 
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you will understand that when an officer has so 
many men and horses under him, he has his mind 
full of ra:ruits and remounts, fodder and farriers, 
and quarters, so that even when he Is not in the 
face of the enemy, life is a very serious matter for 
him. But when he is only a lieutenant or a 
captain, he has nothing heavier than his .epaulettes 
upon his shoulders, so that he can clink his spurs 
and swing his dolman, drain his glass and kiss his 
girl, thinking of nothing save of enjoying a gallant 
life. That is the time when he is likely to have 
adventures, and it is often t <5 that time that I shall 
turn in the storifs which I may have for you. So 
it will be to-night w’hen I tell you of my visit to 
l^e Castle of Gloom ; of the strange mission of 
Sub-Lieutenant Duroc, and of the horrible affair of 
the man who /as once known as Jean Carabin, 
and afterwards V the Baron StraubenthaL 

You must know, then that in the February of 
1807, immediately after the taking of Danzig, 
Major Legendre and I were commissioned to bring 
four hundred ren^oftnts from Prussia into Eastern 
Poland. 

The Ijard weather, and especially the great 
battle at E»>^au, Had killed so many of the horses 
that there was some danger of cgir Ijeautiftfl Tenth 
of Hussars becoming*^ battalion of ^ight jnfantry. 
We knew, therefore, both tlfe Major and I, that we 
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^should be very welcome at the front We did not 
advance veiy rapidly, however, for the snow was 
deep, the roads detestable, and we had btit twenty 
returning invalids to assist us. Besides, it is im- 
possible, when you have a daily change of forage, 
and sometimes none at all, to move horses faster 
than a walk. lam aware that in the story-books 
the cavaliy whirls past at the maddest of gallops ; 
but for my own part, after twelve campaigns, I 
should be very satisfied to know that my brigade 
could always walk upon the inarch and trot in the 
presence of the enemy.* This I say of the hussars 
and chasseurs, mark you, so that is far more the 
case with cuirassiers or dragoons. 

For myself 1 am fond of horses, and to have toi^r 
hundred of^ them, of every age and shade and 
character, all under my own hands, was a very 
great pleasure to me. They wero froih Pomerania 
for the most part, though some were from Nor- 
mandy and some from Alsace, and it amused us to 
notice that they differed in character as much as 
the people of those provinces. ^\ye observed also, 
what I have often proved since, th4t the nature of 
a horse can fee told by his colour, (rom the 
coquettish light bay, full of fancies ahf! nerves, to 
the har(5y chesfnufr, and from the docile roan to the 
pig-hcacled rfliSty-black. A*ir this has nothing in 
the world to do wiuh ‘my stor>', but how is dh 
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officer of cavalry to get on with his tale when 
Le finds four hundred horses waiting for him 
at the outset ? It is my habit, you see, to talk of 
that which interests myself and so I hope that I 
may interest you. 

Wc crossed the Vistula opposite Marienwerder, 
and had got as far as Riesenberg, w^cn Major 
Legendre came into my room in the post-house 
with an c»pen })aper in his hand. 

‘‘ Vou are to leave me,'' said he, with despair 
upon his face. 

It was no very great grio? to me to do that, for 
he was, if I may say so, hardly worthy to have 
such a subaltern I saluted, however, in silence. 

“ It is an order from General Lasalle," he con- 
tinued ; you arc to proceed to Ros^jpl instantly, 
and to rejiort } ourself at the head-quarters of the 
regiment." ' 

No message could h^^ve pleased me better. I 
was already very well thought of by my superior 
officers. It was evident to me, therefore, that this 
sudden order mcaift that the regiment was about 
to see service ftnee more, and that Lasalle under- 
stood how incomplete my squadromwoulS be with- 
out me. U Is trufe that it canuf at an inconvenient 
moment, for the keeper of the^po^t-hous? had a 
daughter — one of tho^c^ivory-skinne#; blaqk-l^^i^^^d 
Pblish girls —with whom I Ifad hoped to have some 
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further talk. Still, it is not for the pawn to argue 
when the fingers of the player move him from the 
square ; so down I went, saddled my big black 
charger, Rataplan, and i.“t off instantly upon my 
lonely journey. 

My word, it was a treat for those poor Poles and 
Jews, who have sc little to brighten their dull 
lives, to see such a picture as that before their 
doors! The fiosty morning air made Rataplan's 
great black limbs and the beautiful curves of his 
back and sides gleam and shimmer with every 
gambade. As for me, •the rattle of hoofs upon a 
road, and the jingle of brMlc chains which comes 
with every toss of a saucy head, uould^even now 
set mj blood dancing through^ my veins. You 
may think, tjien, how 1 carried myself in my five- 
and-twentieth year — I, Etienne Ge^rard, the picked 
horseman and surest blade in thc*t\.m vegiments of 
hussars, Rluc was our colour in the Tenth — a 
sky-blue dolman and pelisse with a scarlet front — 
and it was said of us in the army that we could set 
a whole population running, the women to- 
w'ards us, and the men away, ThAre were bright 
eyes in the Wesenberg windows that morning 
\vh*ich seemed to beg me to tarry ; bift jivhat can a 
soldier flo,* sa\;e tp kiss his hand and shake his 
bridle a^ he ftdes upon hi% nvay ^ 

It w^as a bleak sea»ort to ride through the poore^»t 
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dncl ugliest country in Europe, but there was | 
cloudless sky above, and a bright, cold sun, which 
shimmered on the huge snow-fields. My breath 
reeked into the frosty air, and Rataplan sent up 
two feathers of steam from his nostrils, while the 
icicles drooped from the side-irons of his bit. I 
let him tiot to warm his limbs, while for my 
own i>drt I had too much to think of to give 
much heed to tho cc^ld To north and south 
stretched the gieat plain >, mottled over with 
daik clumps of fir and lighter patches of larch. 
A few tottages peeped out here and there, but it 
was only three months since the Grand Army had 
passed that way, and you know what that meant 
to a country. Tae Poles were our friends, it was 
{rue, but out of a hundred thousand men, only the 
Guard had waggons, and the rest had to live as 
best they mAght It did not surprise me, therefore, 
l<j see no signs of catt^ ‘ and no smoke from the 
silent houses A weal had been left across the 
countr}' wdiere the gicat host had passed, and it 
w^as said that cven^the rats were starved wdie!C\er 
the Emperor l«ad led his men. 

By midday 1 had got as fax the®\illage of 
Saalfeldt Jxit I was on the direct road rfor 
Ostciodc, where the Emperor was wiifteifng, and 
also for the main cajifi') of the se\#ri divisions of 
i«fantry, the highway w^as* choked with carriages 
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and carts. What with artillery caissons and 
waggons and couriers, and the ever-thickening 
stream of recruits and stragglers, it seernpd to me 
that it would be a very 'ong time before I should 
join my comrades. The plains, however, were five 
feet deep in snow, so there was nothing for it but 
to plod upon our way. It was with joy, there- 
fore, that I found a second road which branched 
away from the other, trending through a fir-wood 
towards the north. There was a small auberge at 
the cross-roads, and a patrol of the Third Hussars 
of Conflans — the very, regiment of which I was 
afterwards colonel — were mounting their horses 
at the door. On the steps stood thfeir officer, 
a slight, pale young man, w'ho^looked more like 
a young priest from a seminary than a leadc\ 
of the devil -inay-carc rascals before^him. 

** Good-day, sir,'’ said he, sccing^tkat*! pulled up 
my hot'se. 

“ Good-day,” 1 answered. “ I am Lieutenant 
Etienne Gerard, of the Tenth.” 

I could see by his face that haii heard of me. 
Everybody had heard of me sindbtmy duel with 
the six ftnein^-masters. My manndl-, however, 
ser4’cd to put him his ease with^me. 

“ I a*i i^ub-Lieutenant Duroc, of the Third,” 
t^aid he. 

“ Newly joined > ” I asked 
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“ L^st week.” 

I had thought as much, from his white face and' 
from the way in which he let his men lounge upon 
their horses. It was not so long, however, since I 
had learned myself what it was like when a school- 
boy has to give orders to veteran troopers. It 
made me blush, I remember, to .shout abrupt 
commands to men who had seen moie bkttles than 
I had years, and it would hd\e come more nature, 
for me to say, “With your permission, we shall 
now wheel into line,” or, “ If you think it best, we 
.shall trot.” I did not think the less of the lad, 
therefore, when I observed that his men were 
somewhat out of hand, but 1 gave them a glance 
which stiftened th^^in in then saddles, 

* “ May I ask, monsieui, whether you are going 
by this northern road ?'* I asked 

“My orders are to patrol it as far as Arensdorf,” 

Said he. 

“Then I will, with your permission, ride far 
with you,” said I, “ It is veiy clear that the longer 
way will be the faslet.” 

So it provejJ,*for this road led aw'ay from the 
army into country which was giver* over to 
Cossacks* and ma^^auders, and ij; w'^as as bare as the 
other was ^crowded. Diiroc and I rock: in front, 
with our six ti'oopers^clatterinj iii*^he rear. He 
was a good boy, this Duroj, with his hea'H full of 
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the nonsense that they teach at St Cyr, knowing 
more about Alexander and Pompey than how to 
mix a horse’s fodder or care for a horse’s feet 

r 

Still, he Avas, as I have s 'id, a good boy, unspoiled 
as yet by the camp. It pleased me to hear him 
prattle away about his sister Marie and about his 
mother in Amiens. Presently we found ourselves 
at the village of Hayenau. Duroc rode up to the 
post-house and asked to see the master. 

“ Can you tell me ” said he, “ whether the man 
who calls himself the Baron Straubcnthal lives in 
these parts ? ’* 

The postmaster shook his head, and we rorle 
upon our way. I took no notice of this, ♦but when, 
at the next village, my comrade ^repeated the same 
question, with the same result, I could not hel\) 
asking him vvho this Baron Straubenthdl might be. 

“ He is a man,’* said Duroc, Avithla ^sudden flush 
upon his boyish fare, “ to whom f have a very im- 
portant message to convey.” 

Well, this w'ds not satisfactory, but there w'as 
something in my companions ^manner which told 
me that any further questioning v^ojjld be distaste- 
ful to hiiw, I said nothing more, therefore, but 
Dyroc would still a^k every peasjjint \yhorti wc met 
whether hd could give him any news of*^ the Baron 
Straubenthal. 

For ihy owm part J was endeavouring, as ^n 
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officer of light cavalry should, to form an idea of 
the lay of the country, to note the course of the 
streams, and to mark the places where there should 
be fords. Every step was taking us farther from 
the camp round the flanks of which we were 
travelling. Far to the south a few plun*es of grey 
smoke in the frosty air marked the position of 
some of our outposts. To the north, however, 
there was nothing between ourselves and the 
Russian winter quarters. Twice on the extreme 
horizon I caught a glimpse of the glitter of steel, 
and pointed it out to my^companion. It was too 
distant for us to tell whence it came, but we had 
little doubt th'at it was from the lance-heads of 
marauding Cossa 'ks. 

* The sun was just setting when we rode over a 
low hill and saw a small village upon our right, 
and on ou** left a high black castle, which jutted 
out from amongst the nmc- woods. A farmer with 
his cart was approaching us — a matted -haired, 
downcast fellows in a sheepskin jacket. 

“ What village ig this ? ” askeci Duroc. 

“ It is Arer^eforf,*' he answered, in his barbarous 
German diklcct. 

“Then here I am to staj^thc night/* said* my 
young companion. Then, turning to the farmer, 
he asked his cterna] question, you tell me 

jirhere the Baron Straubenthal lives ? ** 
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Why, it is he who owns the Castle of Gloom,” 
said the farmer, pointing to the dark turrets over 
the distant fir forest 

Duroc gave a shout like the sportsman wno sees 
his game rising in front ol him. The lad seemed 
to have gone off his head — his eyes shining, his 
face deathly white, and such a grim set about his 
mouth as rnade the farmer shrink away from him. 

1 can see him now, leaning forward on his brown 
horse, with his eager gaze fixed upon the great 
Mack tower 

“Why do you call it the Castle of Gloom?” 
1 asked, 

“Well, it's the name it bears up6n the country 
side,” said the farmer. “By aV accounts there 
have been some black doings up yonder, It^s nof^ 
for nothing tfiat the w^i< kedest man in Poland has 
been living there these fourteen year past.” 

A Polish nobleman ? ” I asked 

“Nay, w^e breed no such men in Poland,” ho 
answered. 

“ A Frenchman, then ^ ” cried JJuroc. 

“ They say that he came from Fta^ce.” 

** And v^ith rod hair ^ ” 

“*As red as a fox.’k 

“ Yes,^yc*, it is my man,” cried my companion, 
(quivering all his excitement. “It is the 

hand of Piovkknce whifh has led me here. Who 
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can say that there is not justice in this world? 
Come, Monsieur Gerard, for I must see the men 
safely quartered before I can attend to this private 
matter.” 

He spurred on his horse, and ten minutes later we 
were at the door of the inn of Arcnsdorf, where 
his men were to find their quarters for the night. 

Well, all this was no affair of mine, and I could 
not imagine what the meaning of it might be. 
Rossel w'as still far off, but I determined to ride on 
for a few hours and take my chance of some 
w'ayside barn in which I .could find shelter for 
Rataplan and myself. I had mounted my horse, 
therefore, after 'tossing off a cup of wine, when 
young Duroc carne running out of the door and 
laid his hand upon my knee. 

Monsieur Gerard,” he panted, “ I beg of you 
not to abandoi* me like this ! ” 

“ My good sir,” said I, “ if you would tell me 
what is the matter and v\hat you would wish me 
to do, I should be better able to tel you if I 
could be of any aswstance to you.” 

You can be*' of the very greatest,’ he cried. 
* Indeed, fr 5 m all that I have hcajd of J^ou, Mon- 
sieur GerarA, youbare the one^nan whom I should 
wish to have by my side to-night.” 

‘^You forget that J*am riding n^^join my regi- 
njent.” 
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“You cannot, in any case, reach it to-night 
To-morrow will bring you to RosseL By staying 
with me you will confer the very greatest Jcindness 
upon me, and you will aid me in a matter which 
concerns my own honour and the honour of my 
family. I am compelled, however, to confess to 
you that some personal danger may possibly be 
involved.” 

It was a crafty thing for him to say. Of course, 
I sprang from Rataplan’s back and ordered the 
groom to lead him back into the stables. 

“ Come into the inn,”, said 1, “ and let me know 
exactly what it is that you wish me to do.” 

He led the way into a sitting-room, anc^ fastened 
the door lest we should be intcrPupted. He was a 
well-grown Igd, and as he stood in the glare of th^ 
lamp, with the light beating upon his earnest face 
and upon his uniform of silver grev/, which suited 
him to a marvel, I felt my heart warm towards 
him. Without going so far as to say that he 
carried himself as 1 had done at his age, there was 
dt least similarity enough to *make me feci in 
sympathy with him. 

“ I can*expl^in it all in a few words ” said he. 
“ If I have not alr^dy satisfied your *^ery natural 
curiosity, it is because the subject is so painful a 
one to me th^ I can hardlj* bring myself to allude 
to it. I cannot, ho\yeyer, ask for your assistance 
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without explaining to you exactly how the matter 
lies. 

“You* must know, then, that my father was the 
well-known banker, Christophe Duroc, who was 
murdered by the people during the September 
massacres. As you are aware, the mob took 
possession of the prisons, chose threp so-called 
judges to pass sentence upon the unhappy aristo- 
crats, and then tore them to pieces when they were 
passed out into the street. My father had been a 
benefactor of the poor all his life. There were 
many to plead for him. *He had the fever, too, 
and was carried in, half-dead, upon a blanket. 
Two of the judges were in favour of acquitting 
him ; the third, a young Jacobin, whose huge body 
and brutal mind had made him a \pader among 
these wretches, dragged him, with his own hands, 
from the lifter, kicked him again and again with 
his heavy boots, and hurled him out of the door, 
where in an instant he was torn limb from limb 
under circumstances which are too horrible for me 
to describe. This, as you perceive, was murder, 
even under ttteir oun unlawful laws, for two of 

^ • fi 

their own judges had pronounceii in mv father's 
favour. 

“ Well, when the days of ord^r came bac?k again, 
my elder brother begin to make Jnquiqes about 
this man. [ was onlv a child then, but it was a 
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family matter, and it was discussed in my presence. 
The fellow's name was Carabin. He was one of 
Sansterre's Guard, and a noted duellist. A foreign 
lady named the Baroness Straubenthal having 
been dragged before the jacobins, he had gained 
her liberty for her on the promise that she with her 
money and estates should be his. He had married 
her, taken her name and title, and escaped out of 
France at the time of the fall of Robespierre. 
What had become of him we had no means of 
learning, 

“ You will think, doubtless, that it would be 
easy for us to find him, since wc had both his 
name and his title. You must remember, how- 
ever, that the Revolution left without monej*, 
and that w’^ifliout money such a search is very 
difficult. Th»>n came the Empire, and it became 
more difficult still, for, as j'^ou art^ l!w«re, the Iim- 
peror considered that the i8th Brumaire brought 
all accounts to a settlement, and that on that day 
a veil had been drawn across the past. None the 
less, we kept our own family •^tory and our own 
family plans. 

“ My brorhcr*joined the army, and passed with 
it tTirough all Southffrn Europe, asking* qivery where 
for the Saron S^trayhenthal. Last October he was 
killed at^ Jenff, with his iflission still unfulfilled. 
Then it became my* torn, and I have the goofi 
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fortune to hear of the very man of whom I am in 
search at one of the first Polish villages which I 
have to visit, and within a fortnight of joining my 
regiment And then, to make the matter even 
better, I find myself in the company of one whose 
name is never mentioned throughout the army 
-ave in connection with some daring and generous 
deed.” 

This was ail very well, and I listened to it with 
the greatest interest, but I was none the clearer as 
to what young Duroc wished me to do 

“ How can I be of .scr\ icfc to you ? ” I asked. 

By coming jup with me.” 

“ To the Castle ? ” 

. “ Precisely.” 

“When?” 

“ At once." 

“ But whit ac»you intend to do ? " 

“ 1 shall know what t<> do But I wish you to 
be with me, all the same.” 

Well, it was never in my nature to refuse an 
adventure, and, Ijesldes, I had every sympathy ivith 
the lad’s fe^lin|fs. It is very well to forgive one’s 
enemies, but one wishes to give than something to 
forgive als*.* I hlld out my hSnd to him, therefore. 

“ I must be on my way foi* Rossel t' *morrow 
morning, out to-night t am yours,” 'flid I.* 

We left our troopers in sn«g quarters, and. as it 
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was but a mile to the Castle, we did not disturb 
our horses. To tell the truth, I hate to see a 
cavalry man walk, and I hold that just as4ie is the 
most gallant thing upon earth when he has his 
saddle-flaps between his knees, so he is the most 
clumsy when he has to loop up his sabre and his 
sabre-tasche in one hand and turn in his toes for 
fear of catching the rowels of his spurs. Still, 
Du roc and I were of the age when one can carry 
things off, and I dare swear that no woman at 
least would have quarrelled with the appearance of 
the two young hussars, one in blue and one in 
grey, who set out that night from^ the Arensdorf 
post-house. We both carried our sword*, and for 
my own part I slipped a pistof from my holstej: 
into the insi<^ of my pelisse, for it seemed to me 
that there might be some wild work before us. 

The track which led to thfm *C^stle wound 
through a pitch-black fir-wood, where we could 
see nothing save the ragged patch of stars above 
our head. Presently, however, it opened up, and 
there was the Castle right in fit>nt of us, about as 
far as a carbine would carry. If was a huge, 
uncouth place, •and bore everj'* mark of being 
exceedingly old, wiA turrets at Cvery^ tor ner, and 
a square keep on the side which was nearest to us. 
In all its»grea1f shadow thefe was no sign of light 
save from a single window-, and no sound canfc 
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from it To me there was something awful in its 
size and its silence, which corresponded so well 
with its sinister name. My companion pressed on 
eagerly, and I followed him along the ill-kept 
path which led to lihe gate. 

There was no bell or knocker upon the great 
iron-studded door, and it was only by .pounding 
with the hilts of our sabres that we could attract 
attention. A thin, hawk-faced man, with a beard 
up to his temples, opened it at last lie carried a 
lantern in one hand, and in the other a chain 
which held an enormous* black hound. His 
manner at the first moment was threatening, but 
the sight of our uniforms and of our faces turned it 
into one of sulky reserve. 

“The Baron Straubenthal does *not receive 
visitors at so Isfte an hour,” said he, speaking in 
very exccllerft l^rtnvft. 

"You can inform Baron Straubenthal that I 
have come eight hundred leagues to see him, and 
that I will not leave until 1 have done so," said 
my companion. ,I Could not myself have said it 
with a bette^vcfice and manner. 

The fellow took a sidelong 1 c«k at us, and 
tugged at hi/blaclc beard in hif perplexity 

“To tell the truth, gentlemw," said he, "the 
Baron has a cup or two of wint i(f hin\ at this 
h#jr, and you would certainly find him a more 
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entertaining companion if you were to come again 
in the morning.” 

He had opened the door a little wider as he 
spoke, and I saw by the light of the lamp in the 
hall behind him that three other rough fellows 
were standing there, one of whom held another of 
these moustrous hounds. Duroc must have seen 
it also, but it made no difference to his resolution. 

“ Enough talk,” said he, pushing the man to one 
side. “ It is with your master that I have to 
deal.” 

The fellows in the* hall made way for him as 
he strode in among them, .so great is the power of 
one man who knows what hejivants o\^r several 
vAho arc not sure of themselves. My companion 
tapped on* of them upon the shoulder with as 
much assurance as though he owned him. 

“ Show' me to the Baton,” said^ie. 

The man .shnigged his shoulders, and answ'ered 
something in Polish. I'he fellow w'ith the beard, 
who had shut and barred the front door, appeared 
to be the only one among thdhi ,who could speak 
French. 

Well, you shall have your w'ay,” said he, with a 
sinister smile. “I^u shall see*the *Daron. And 
perhaps, before jiou have finished, you will wish 
that you hacTtaken my advice.” 

We followed him down the hall, w'hich \tas 
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stone -flagged and very spacious, with skins 
scattered upon the floor, and the heads of wild 
beasts upon the walls. At the farther end he 
threw open a door, and we entered. 

It was a small room, scantily furnished, with the 
same marks of neglect and decay which met us at 
every turn. The walls were hung with discoloured 
tapestry , which had come loo*ie at one corner, so 
as to expose the rough stonework behind. A 
second door, hung with a ctirtain, faced us upon 
the other side. Betw^een lay a square table, strewn 
with dirty dishes and the soidid remains of a meal. 
Several bottles were scattered over it. At the head 
of it, and facing us, there sat a huge man with a 
lion-like head and a great shock of orange-coloured 
hair. His beard was of the same glaring hue; 
matted and tangled and coarse as a horse*s mane. 
1 have seen ‘soiir^ strange faces in my time, but 
never one more brutal than that, with its small, 
vicious, blue eyes, its wiiite, crumpled checks, and 
the thick, hanging lip which protruded over his 
monstrous beard. ^ His head swayed about on his 
shoulders, and Ae looked at us with the vague, dim 
gaze of a drunken man. Yet he not so drunk 
but that ou’i ftnifofms carried t/feir message to hifn. 

Well, my brave boys,” he hiccoughed. ^ What 
is the latest news from l^aris, eh ? ftVe going to 
frqp Poland, I hear, and have meantime all become 
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slaves yourselves — slaves to a little aristocrat with 
his grey coat and his three-cornered hat No 
more citizens either, I am told, and nothing but 
monsieur and madaine My faith, some more 
heads will have to roll into the sawdust basket 
some of these mornings ” 

Duroc ^advanced in silence, and stood by the 
ruffian’s side. 

“ Jean Carabin,” said he. 

The Baron started, and the film of drunkenness 
seemed to be clearing from his eyes. 

“ Jean Carabin," said Duroc, once more. 

He sat up and grasped the arms of his rhaii. 

What do you mean by repeating that name, 
young man ? " he a^ked, 

‘'Jean Carabin, you are a man whom I ha\c 
long wdshed to meet” 

** Supposing that I once had %iith ‘a name, how 
can it concern y^iU, since you must have been a 
child when 1 bore it?" 

** My name is Duroc.” 

“ Not the son of- ? ” 

“ The son of the man you murdA'ed.” 

The Baron tried to laugh, but theie \vas terror in 
hft) eyes. 

“ Wfi must let Ijygones be bygones, young man,” 
he criei^ ^ k was our lifc^br theirs in those dajs 
the aristocrats or th^ people. Your father \vaS|Of 
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the Gironde, He fell. I was of the mountain. 
Most of my comrades fell. It was all the fortune 
of war. .We must forget all this and learn to 
know each other better, you and 1.” He held out 
a ^ed, twitching hand as he spoke. 

Enough/* said 3 '^oung Duroc. “ If 1 weie to 
pass my sabre through you as you sit in that chair, 
I should do what is just and right I dishonour 
my blade by crossing it with yours. And yet )/'ou 
are a Frenchman, and have even held a commis- 
sion under the same flag as myself. Rise, then, 
and defend yourself!” 

Tut, tut ! ’* cried the Baron. It Is all very 

well for you young bloods ” 

Duroc’s palicnci? could stand no more. He 
swung his open hand into the centre of the grea^ 
orange beard. \ saw a lip fringed with blood, and 
two glaring Wuo^es above it 

You shall die for tliat bl^w.** 

‘*That is better/* said l^uroc. 

My sabre I ** tried the other. I will not keep 
you waiting, I promise you ! *' and he hurried from 
the room. 

I have said that there was a second dodt covered 
with a curyiin. tiardly had ^he Baron vanished 
when there ran from behind it a woman, • young 
and beautiful. So swdStly and tKMsekjssly^did she 
mpve that she was betw^een i\s in an instant, and 
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it was only the shaking curtains which told us 
whence she had come. 

“ I have seen it all,” she cried, “ Oh, sir, you 
have carried yourself splendidly.” She stooped to 
my companion’s hand, .’nd kissed it again and 
again ere he could disengage it from her grasp. 

“ Naj , madame, why should you kiss my hand ? " 
he cried * 

‘‘Because it is the hand which struck him on his 
vile, l>mg mouth. Because it may be the haiid 
which will avenge my mother. I am his step- 
daughter. The womiin whose heart he broke was 
my mother. I luathc him, I fear him. Ah, there 
is his step* ’ In an instant she had vanished as 
suddenly as she had come A moment latei, the 
Baton enteiol with a diawn sword m his hand, 
and the felfov^ w ho had admitted us at Ins heels 

‘‘This is my secrctarv,” said hr*. ,‘‘He will be 
Illy fiiend m this affair. But wc shall need more 
elbow-room than we can find here Perhaps >ou 
will kindly come with me to a more spacious 
apartment.” 

It w'as evidently impossible to*fight in a chambei 
which \v*is blocked by a gieat table. ‘We followed 
him out, therefore^ into the dinkly-lit; hall. At the 
faithcfc end a light was shining through an open 
clooi 

“We shall find what we want in heie.” said the 
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man with the dark beard. It was a large, empty 
room, with rows of barrels and cases round the 
w'alls. A strong lamp stood upon a shelf in the 
• corner. The floor was level and true, so that no 
swordsman could ask for more. Duroc drew his 
sabre and ‘Sprang intt> it The Baron stood back 
with a bow and motioned me to follow my com- 
pdnion. Hardly were iny heels over the threshold 
when the heavy door crashed behind us and the 
key screamed in the lock. We weic taken in a 
trap. 

For a moment wc could not realize it Such 
incredible ba-.eness was outside all our experiences. 
Then, as we understood how foolish we had been 
to trust for an insta^'t a man with such a history, a 
flush of rage came over us, rage against his villainy 
and against our owm stupidity. We ru'?»hed at the 
door together^ be^iting it with our fists and kicking 
w ith our heavy boots. The sound of our blows and 
of our execrations must have resounded through 
the C’astle. We called to this villain, hurling at 
him every name which might pierce even into his 
hardened soul. Bat the door was enormous — such 
a door as one. finds in mediaeval castles—^nade of 
huge beams damped together with iron. It was 
as easy to break as a sejuare tif the Old Guard, 
And our cries ;ip])eared to lx? of as little avail as 
our blows, for they only brought for answer the 
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clattering echoes from the high roof above us. 
When you have done some soldiering, you soon 
learn to put up with what cannot altered. 
It was I, then, who first recovered my calmness, 
and prevailed upon Duroc to join with me in 
examining the apartment which had become bur 
dungeon. 

There was only one window, which had no glass 
in it, and was so narrow that one could not so 
much as get ones head through. It was high up, 
and Duroc had to stand upon a barrel in order to 
see from it. ^ 

** What ran you see ? ” I asked. 

‘‘Fir-woods and an avenue of snow between 
them/' said he. “ Ah ! ” he ga *e a cry of surprise. 

I sprang upon the barrel beside him. There 
was, as he said, a long, clear strip of snow in fiont. 
A man was riding down it, floggmg^hls horse and 
galloping like a madman. As we watched, he 
grew smaller and smaller, until he was swallowed 
up by the black shadows of the forest. 

“ What dv)es that mean ? ” a^kecl Duroc. 

“ No good for us,” said I. “ Mct may have gone 
foi somw brigands to cut our throatSi, Let us see 
if we cannot find . a way out of this mouse-trap 
before ^hc cat can arrive.” 

The ouc niece of good fi^rtune in our favour was 
that beautiful lamp. It was nearly full of oil, and 
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would last us until morning. In the dark our 
situation would have been far more difficult. By 
its light we proceeded to examine the packages 
and cases which lined the walls. In some places 
there was only a single line of them, while in one 
corner they were piled nearly to the ceiling. It 
Sv.*emed that we vvere in the storehouse of the 
Castle, for there were a great number cf cheeses, 
vegetables of various kinds, bins full of dried fruits, 
and a line of wine barrels. One ol these had a 
spigot in it. and as I had eaten little during the 
day, I was glad of a cup of claret and some food. 
As to Duroc, he would take nothing, but paced 
up and down the room in a fever of anger and 
impatience. “ Til have him yet ! ” he cried, every 
now and then. “ The rascal shall not escape me ! ” 
This was all very well, but it seemed to me, as 
I sat on a great round cheese eating my supper, 
that this youngster was thinking rather too much 
of his own family affairs and too little of the fine 
scrape into which he had got me. After all, his 
father had been dead fourteen years, and nothing 
could set that right ; but here was Etienne Gerard, 
the most dashing lieutenant in the whole Grand 
Army, in imminent danger of being cut off at the 
very outset* of his brilliant career. Who was ever 
to know the heights to yrhich I might have risen it 

I were knocked on the head in this hole-and-corner 
B 
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business, which had nothing whatever to do with 
France or the Emperor ? I could not help think- 
ing what a fool I had been, when I had a fine war 
before me and everything which a man could 
desire, to go off on a haic-brained expedition of 
this sort, as if it were not enough to have a (juartor 
of a million Russians to fight against, without 
plungingdnto all sorts of private quarrels as well. 

“ That is all very well/* I said at last, as I heard 
Duroc muttering his threats. '‘You may do what 
you like to him when you get the upper hand. 
At present the question rather is, what is he going 
to do to us ? 

“ Let him do his worst ! cried the boy.^ “ I owe 
a duty to my father/* 

That is mere foolishness/’ said 1. “If you owe 
a duty to 5or.r father, 1 owe one to my mother, 
which is to get out of this business safe and 
sound.'' 

My remark brought him to his senses. 

I have thought too much of myself! he cried, 
“ Forgive me, Monsieur Gerard. Give me yoiii 
advice as to what I should do.** 

“ WelV* iJaid I, “it is not for our hcidth that they 
have shut us up here among tj>e cheeses. They 
mean Jo make an end of us if they ckn. That is 
certain They h()pe that^no one knows that wc 
ha\ecohie here, and that none will trace us if we 
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remain. Do your hussars know where you have 
gone to ? ” 

“ I said nothing.” 

“ Hum*! It is clear that we cannot be starved 
here. They must come to us if they are to kill us. 
Behind a barricade of barrels we could hold our 
own against the five rascals whom we have seen. 
That is, probably, why they have sent that 
messenger for assistance.” 

“ We must get out before he returns.” 

“ Precisely, if we are to get out at all.” 

“ Could we not burn down this door ? ” he cried. 

Nothing could be easier,” said I. ** There are 
several casks of oil in the corner. My only 
objection is that should ourselves be nicely 
toasted, like two little oyster pates.” 

“ Can you not suggest something ? ’•he cried, in 
despair. “ Ah, what is that ? ” 

There had b(?en a low .sound at our little 
window, and a shadow came between the stars and 
ourselves. A small, white hand was stretched 
into the lamplight. Something glittered between 
the fingers, 

“ Quick ! cfuick ! ” cried a woman s voi^. 

Wc w'ere on the^barrel in an instant. 

“They hive sent for the Cossacks. V'ojir lives 
arc at stake. Ah, I am Jost ! 1 %.m lost I ” 

There was the sound of rushing steps, a hoarse 
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oath, a blow, and the stars were once more 
twinkling through the window. We stood helpless 
upon the barrel with our blood cold with horror. 
Half a minute afterwards we heard a smothered 
scream, ending in a choke. A great door slammed 
somewhere in the silent night. 

“ Those ruffians have seized her. They will kill 
her " I erfed. 

Duroc sprang down with the inarticulate shouts 
of one whose reason has left him. lie struck the 
door so frantically with his naked hands that he 
left a blotch of blood with every blow. 

“ Here is the key ! ” I shouted, picking one from 
the floor, '‘She must have thrown it iu at the 
instant that she was torn awayi* 

My companion snatched it from me wdth a 
shriek of A moment later he dashed it down 
upon the boards. It was so smaj^l that it was lost 
in the enormous lock. Duroc sank upon one of 
the boxes with his head between his hands. He 
sobbed in his despair. I could have sobbed, too, 
when I thought of the woman and how helpless 
we w^ere to save her. 

But I<am not easily baffled. Aftei^all, this key 
must have been sent to us foj a jjurpose. The 
lady ^ould not bring us that of the Joor, because 
this murderous ^tep-fathfr of hers w^ould most 
certainly have it in his pocket. Yet this other 
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must have a meaning, or why should she risk her 
life to place it in our hands ? It would say little 
for our wits if we could not find out what that 
meaning might be. 

J set to work moving all the cases out from the 
wall, and Duroc, gaining new hope from my 
courage, helped me with all his strengtlj. It was 
no light task, for many of them were large and 
heavy. On we went, working like maniacs, sling- 
ing barrels, cheeses, and boxes pell-mell into the 
middle of the room. At last there only remained 
one huge barrel of vodki,* w^hich stood in the 
corner. With our united strength we rolled it out, 
and there was a little low wooden door in the 
wainscot behind it. The key fitted, and with a cry 
of delight we saw it swing open befor# us. With 
the lamp in my hand, I squeezed my way in, 
followed by my t:<impanion. 

We wwe in the powder magazine of the Castle — 
a rough, walled cellar, with barrels all round it, and 
one with the top staved in in the centre. The 
pow'der from it lajj ift a black heap upon the floor. 
IJeyond ther^ w^is another door, but it was locked. 

“ We are no better off* than beforft.” cried Duroc. 
** We have iKf key, 

“ We have a dozen ! " I cried. 

“Where?” 

I pointed to the line of powder barrels 
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“ You would blow this door open ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But you would explode the magazine.*’ 

It was true, but I was not at the end of my 
resources. 

“ We will blow open the store-room door,” I cried. 

I ran bjck and seized a tin box which had been 
filled with candles. It was about the size of my 
busby — large enough to hold several pounds of 
powder. Duroc filled it while I cut off the end of 
a candle. When we had finished, it would have 
puzzled a colonel of ‘engineers to make a better 
petard. I put three cheeses on the top of each 
other and placed it above them, so as* to lean 
against the lock. Then we lit our candle-end and 
ran for shejter, shutting the door of the magazine 
behind us. 

It is no joke, my friends, to bt' ’among all those 
tons of powder, with the knowledge that if the 
flame of the explosion should penetrate through 
one thin door our blackened limbs would be shot 
higher than the Castle keep? ,Who could have 
believed ^that a half-inch of candid ^ould take so 
long to bum )• My ears were straining aJl the 
tiftie for the thuddiiTg of the hoc?fs oPthe Cossacks 
who were coming to destroy us. I had almost 
made up mj^mind that thi candle must have gone 
out when there was<a smack like a bursting bomb. 
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our door flew to bits, and pieces of cheese, with a 
shower of turnips, apples, and splinters of cases, 
were shot.in among us. As we rushed out we had 
to stagger through an impenetrable smoke, with all 
sorts of debris beneath our feet, but there was a 
glimmering square where the dark door had been. 
1 he petard had done its work. 

Ih fact, it had done more for us than we had 
even ventured to hope. It had shattered gaolers 
as well as gaol. The first thing that I saw as I 
came out into the hall was a man with a butcher’s 
axe in his hand, lying flat upon his back, with a 
gaping wound across his forehead. The second 
was a huge dog, with two of its legs broken, 
twisting in agony upon the floor. As it raised 
itself up 1 saw the two broken ends fl^ipping like 
flails. At the sjime instant I heard a cry, and 
there was Duroc,*tJirown against the wall, with the 
otlier hound’s teeth in bi« throat. He pushed it 
off with his left hand, while again and again he 
passed his sabre through its body, but it was not 
until I blew out its bfains with my pistol that the 
iron jaws relaxW, and the fierce, bloodshot eves 
were glazed in death. 

There was.no tiAe for us to^ause. A womatfs 
scream from in front — a scream qf mortal t^ror — 
told us that even now w# might be tooflate,® There 
were two other men in the hall, but they cowered 
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away from our drawn swords and furious faces. 
The blood was streaming from Duroc’s neck and 
dyeing the grey fur of his pelisse. Such was the 
lad's fire, however, that he shot in front of me, 
and it was only over his shoulder that I caught a 
glimpse of the scene as we rushed into the cham- 
ber in which we had first seen the master of the 
« 

Castle of Gloom. 

The Baron was standing in the middle of the 
room, with his tangled mane bristling like an 
angty lion. He was, as I have said, a huge man 
with enormous shoulders ; and as he stood there, 
with his face flushed with rage and his sword 
advanced, I could not but think that, irf spile of 
all his villainies, he had a proper figure for a 
grenadier. *The lady lay cowering in a chair be- 
hind him. A weal across one her white arms 
and a dog-whip upon the floor wj»i'e enough to show 
that our escape had hardly been in time to save 
her from his brutality. He gave a howl like a 
wolf as wc broke in, and was upon us in an instant, 
hacking and driving, with a cf4rsj2 at every blow. 

I have already said that the rooln gave no space 
for swordsmanship. My young companion was in 
ffont of me in tht narrow pi'ssagd cbetween the 
tableland the wj*!!, so that I could only look on 
without behig able to s^d him. The lad knew 
something of his weapon, and was as fierce and 
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active as a wild cat, but in so narrow a space the 
weight and strength of the giant gave him the 
advantage. Besides, he was an admirable swords- 
man. His parade and riposte were as quick as 
lightning. Twice he touched Duroc upon the 
shoulder, and then, as the lad slipped on a lunge, 
lie whirled up his sword to finish him before he could 
recovei his feet. I was quicker than he, however, 
and took the cut upon the pommel of my sabre. 

“ Excuse me,’* said I, “ but you have still to deal 
with Etienne Gerard.” 

He drew back and leaned* against the tapestry- 
covered wall, breathing in little, hoarse gasps, for 
his foul living was against him. 

“ Take your breath,*' said I. “ I will await your 
convenience.” 

“ You have n© cause of quarrel against me,” he 
panted. 

“ I owe you some little attention,” said I, “ for 
having shut me up in your store-room. Besides, 
if all other were wanting. I see cause enough upon 
that lady's arm." 

Have yo^r ^'ay, then ! ” he snarled, and leaped 
at me like a madman. For a mi«ute I saw only 
the blazing, blue tyes, and tke red glazed point 
which stabbed and stabbed, raspipg off to r%ht or 
to left, and yet ever btek at my thfoat and my 
breast. I had never thought tl^t such good sword- 
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play was to be found at Paris in the days of the 
Revolution. I do not suppose that in all my little 
affairs I have met six men who had a better know- 
ledge of their weapon. Put he knew that I was 
his master. He read death in my eyes, and, I 
could see that he read it The flush died from his 

face. His breath came in shorter and in thicker 

* 

gasps. Yet he fought on, even after the final 
thrust had come, and died still hacking and 
cursing, with foul cries upon his lips, and his blood 
clotting upon his orange beard. I who speak to 
you have seen so many battles, that my old 
memory can scarce contain their names, and yet of 
all the terrible sights which these eyes hat'e rested 
upon, there is none which I care' to think of less than 
of that oraijge beard with the crimson stain in the 
centre, from which I had drawn my sword-point 
It was only afterwards that I JiAd time to think 
of all this. His monstrous body had hardl}’ 
crashed down upon the floor before the woman in 
the corner sprang to her feet, clapping her hands 
together and screaming out in her delight. For 
my part I was disgusted to see a vfon^an take such 
delight in a detid of blood, and I gave no thought 
a^ to the terrible ww^’^ngs which tnust 'have befallen 
her before she coyld so far forget the gentleness of 
her sex# It^was on my tdngue to tell her sharply 
to be silent, when a^trange, choking smell took the 
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breath from my nostrils, and a sudden, yellow glare 
brought out the figures upon the faded hangings. 

** Duroc^ Duroc ! I shouted, tugging at his 
otioulder. “ The Castle is on fire ! ” 

\The boy lay senseless upon the ground, ex- 
hausted by his wounds. I rushed out into the 
hall to see whence the danger came It was our 
explosion which had set alight to the dry frame- 
work of the door. Inside the store-room some of 
the boxes were already blazing. I glanced in, and 
as I did so my blood was turned to water by the 
sight of the powder barrels beyond, and of the loose 
heap upon the floor It might be seconds, it could 
not be more than minutes, before the flames would 
be at the edge of Tt These eyes \^ill be closed 
in death, my friends, before they cease^o see those 
crawling lines ofiire and the black heap beyond. 

How little I* ^an remember what follow'ed. 
Vaguely I can recall bow I rushed into the 
chamber of death, how I seized Duroc by one limp 
hand and dragged him dowm the hall, the woman 
keeping pace with fae and pulling at the other 
arm. Out of^thS; gateway we rushed, and on down 
the snow-covered path until we wer® on tfie fringe 
of the fir forest. •It w'ds at# that moment J:hiit 
I heard a crash behind me, anc^ glancing found, 
saw a great spout oi® fire shoc^t tip ittto the 
wdntry sky. An instant later tl\pre seemed to come 
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a second crash, far louder than the first. I saw 
the fir trees and the stars whirling round me, and I 
fell unconscious across the body of my comrade. 

It was some weeks before I came to myself, in 
the post-house of Arensdorf, and longer still before 
I could be told all that had befallen me It was 

t 

Duroc, already able to go soldiering, who came to 
my bedside and gave me an account of it He it 
was who told me how a piece of timber had struck 
me on the head and laid me almost dead upon the 
ground. From him, froo, 1 leained how the Polish 
girl had run to Arensdorf, how she had loused our 
hussars, and how she had only just broiJght them 
luck 111 time to save us from the spears of the 
Cosbacks i^ho had been summoned from their 
bivouac by that same black bearded secretary whom 
we had seen galloping so swiftly over the snow 
As to the brave lady who had twice saved our 
lives, I could not learn \eiy much about her at that 
moment from Duioc, but when I chanced to meet 
him in Paris two yeai^ latei, after the campaign of 
Wagiam, I was not very much surptis^d to find that 
I needed no introduction to his bride, and that by 
the oueer turns of <?^)rtunc be Had himself, had he 
chosert to use it, tl^at very name and title of the Baron 
StraubenthaS-, which showftd him to be the owner 
of the blackened ruins of the Castle of Gloom. 
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HOW THE BRIGADIER SLEW THE 
BROTHERS OF AJACCIO.. 

When the Emperor needed an agent he was 
always very ready to do me the honour of recalling 
the name of Etienne Gerard, though it occasion- 
ally escaped him when ^rewards were to be 
distributed. Still, I was a colonel at twenty-eight, 
and the chief of a brigade at thirty-one, so that I 
have no reason to A>e dissatisfied with my career. 
Had the wars lasted another two or three years 1 
might have grasped my baton, and flie man who 
had his hand ujjon that was only one stride from 
a throne. Mura? had changed his hussar’s cap for 
a crown, and another light cavalry man might 
have done as much. However, all those dreams 
were driven away Jiy Waterloo, and, although I 
was not able tc^ vSrite my name upon history, it is 
sufficiently ^ell known by all who_serv<^ with me 
in the great wars of the Empire. 

What I want to tell you to-nignt is aoouc me 
very singular affair wiiich first* stained |nc upon 
my rapid upward course, and which had the effect 
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of establishing a secret bond between the Emperor 
and myself. 

There is just one little word of warning which 
I must give you before I begin. When you hear 
me speak, you must always bear in mind th^ 
you are listening to one who has seen history 
from the inside. I am talking about what my 
cars ha\e< heard and my eyes have seen, so you 
must not try to confute me by quoting tlie 
opinions of some student or man of the pen, who 
has written a book of history or memoirs. There 
is much which is unknown by such people, and 
much which never will be known by the world. 
For my own part, I could tell you s^me very 
surprising things were it discr^^t to do so. The 
facts which I am about to relate to you to-night 
were kept s#-ret by me during the Emperor’s life- 
time, because 1 ga\e him my promise that it 
should be so, but I do not think ^hat there can be 
any harm now in my tel hng the remarkable part 
v\hich I played. 

You must know, then, that^at the time of the 

Treaty of Tilsit I was a simple* lifutenant in the 

lOth Hu-.sars, without money or tnterest. It 

is ^ true that my aj>pearance ^nd my gallantry 

were'ij* my favour, and that I had already w’^on a 

reputation asi beiifg one o^l the best swordsmen in 
% 

the army ; but among the host of brave men who 
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surrounded the Emperor it needed more than 
this to insure a rapid career. I was confident, 
however, that my chance would come, though I 
never dreamed that it would take so remarkable a 
form. 

‘When the Emperor returned to Paris, after the 
declaration of peace in the year 1807, h® spent 
much of his time with the Empress and* the Court 
at Fontainebleau. It was the time when he was 
at the pinnacle of his career. He had in three 
successive campaigns humbled Austria, crushed 
Prussia, and made the Russians very glad to get 
upon the right side of the Niemen. The old 
Bulldog over the Channel was still growling, but 
he could not get vtry far from his kennel. If we 
could have made a perpetual peace at that 
moment, France would have taken a^higher place 
than any natic^ since the days of the Romans. 
.So I have heard ?he wise folk say, though fur my 
part I had other things to think of. All the girls 
were glad to see the army back after its long 
absence, and you rnay be sure that I had my share 
of any favour:^ that were going. You may judge 
how far I w'^s a favourite in those days when I say 

that even now, my sixtieth year but why 

should I dwell upon that which is alrea^ suffi- 
ciently well known ? 

Our regiment of hussars was quartered with the 
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horse chasseurs of the guard at Fontainebleau. It 
is, as you know, but a little place, buried in the 
heart of the forest, and it was wonderful at this 
time to see it crowded vith Grand Dukes and 
Electors and Princes, who thronged round Nape/ 
Icon like puppies round their master, each hoping 
that some bone might be thrown to him. There 
was more* German than French to be heard in the 
street, for those who had helped us in the late war 
had come to beg for a reward, and those who had 
opposed us had come to try and escape their 
punishment. 

And all the time our little man, with his pale 
face and his cold, grey eyes, w^as riding to the 
hunt every morning, silent and brooding, all of 
them following in his train, in the hope that some 
w'ord woukf escape him. And then, when the 
humour seized him, he would t^row a hundred 
square mile*> to that man, or tear a':» much off the 
other, round off one kingdom by a river, or cut off 
another by a chain of mountains. That was how' 
he used to do business, this^ little artillcr}'’man, 
whom we had raised so higlf \4dth our sabres 
and our •bayonets. He was very •civil to us 
always, for he knew where his power came from. 
We Ikyew^ also, and showed it by the way in 
which we cjirricd ourselves. We were agreed, 
you understand, that he was the hnest leader in 
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the world, but we did not forget that he had the 
finest men to lead. 

Well, one day I was seated in my quarters 
olaying cards with young Morat, of the horse 
chasseurs, when the door opened and in walked 
Lasalle, who was our Colonel. You know what a 
fine, swaggering fellow he was, and the sky-blue 
uniform of the Tenth suited him to a matvcL My 
faith, we young'^ters were so taken by him that we 
all swore and diced and drank and played the 
deuce whether we liked it or no, just that we might 
resemble our Colonel ! We^ forgot that it was not 
because he drank or gambled that the Emperor 
was going to make him the head of the light 
cavalry, but bccau^t he had the surest eye for the 
nature of a position or for the strength of a column, 
and the best judgment as to when inTantry could 
be broken, or ^whether guns were exposed, of 
any man in the*army. We wwc too young to 
understand all that, however, so we waxed our 
moustaches and clinked our spurs and let the 
ferrules of our scf^J^bards wear out by trailing 
them along tl^ Jiavemcnt in the hope that we 
should all •become Lasalles. When 4 ie came 
clanking into mfr quarters, both Morat and I 
sprang to our feet 

“ My boy,” said he, clipping rfle on, the shoulder, 
” tJie Emperor wants to sec you at four o*clock.” 
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The room whirled round me at the words, and 1 
had to lean my hands upon the edge of the card* 
table. 

" What ? “ I cried “ The Emperor ! ” 

“Precisely,” said he, smiling at my astonish- 
ment 

“ But the Emperor does not know of my exist- 
ence, Coltfnel,” I protested. “ Why should he send 
for me ? ” 

“Well, that’s just what puzzles me,” cried Lasallc, 
twirling his moustache. “ If he wanted the help of 
a good sabre, why shoiild he descend to one of my 
lieutenants when he might have found all that he 
needed at the head of the regiment ? However,” 
he added, clapping me on th» shoulder again in 
his hearty fashion, “every man has his chance. 
I have hacf mine, othenvise I should not be 
Colonel of the Tenth. I must pot grudge j'ou 
yours. Forwards, my boy, anS may it be the 
first step towards changing your busby for a 
cocked hat” 

It was but two o’clock, so hg left me, promising 
to come back and to accompany rge to the palace. 
My faith; what a time I passed, atfll how many 
copiectures did I make as to wjiat it was that the 
Empeijpr couU want of me ! I paced np and 
down my lijtle Aom in p fever of anticipation. 
Sometimes I thought that perhaps he had heard of 
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the guns which we had taken at Austerlitz ; but, 
then, there were so many who had taken guns at 
Austerlitz, and two years had passed since the 
battle. Or it might be that he wished to reward 
me for my affair with the aide-de-camp of the 
Russian Emperor. But then again a cold fit 
would seize me, and I would fancy that he harl 
sent for me to reprimand me. There were a few 
duels which he might have taken in ill part, and 
there were one or two little jokes in Paris since 
the peace. 

But, no ! I considered the words of Lasalle. 

% 

“ If he had need of a brave man,” said Lasalle. 

It was obvious that my Colonel had some idea 
of what wa.s in the ovind. If he had not known that 
it was to my advantage, he would not have been so 
cruel as to congratulate me. My Raa-rt glowed 
with joy as th\,s conviction grew upon me, and 
I sat down to \vrite to my mother and to tell 
her that the Emperor was waiting, at that very 
moment, to have my opinion upon a matter of 
importance.^ It made me smile as I wrote it to 
think that, wqpderful as it appeared to me, it 
would probtAly only confirm my mother in her 
opinion of the Erfperor’s good sen^e. 

At half-past three I heard ^ sabre come caking 
against every step of piy woodt-n s^ir. It was 
Lasalle, and with him was a lame gentleman, very 
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neatly dressed in black with dapper ruffles and 
cuffs. We did not know many civilians, we of the 
army, but, my word, this was one whom we could 
not afford to ignore ! I had only to glance at 
those twinkling eyes, the comical, upturned nose, 
and the straight, precise mouth, to know that I 
was in the presence of the one man in France 
whom ev^n the Emperor had to consider. 

“ This is Monsieur Etienne Gerard, Monsieur dc 
Talleyrand,*’ said Lasalle. 

I saluted, and the statesman took me in from 
the top of my panacjie to the rowel of my spur, 
with a glance that played over me like a rapier 
point 

“ Have you explained to •.he lieutenant the 
circumstances under vhich he is summoned to 
the Emperors presence?’* lie asked, in his dry, 
creaking voice. 

They were such a contrast, these two men, that 
I could not help glancing from one to the other of 
them : the black, sly politician, and the big, sky- 
blue hussar with one fist on hij hip and the other 
on the hilt of his sabre. TheJ' t>oth took their 
seats as f looked, Talleyrand without^a sound, and 
L^t'i^lle with a clash and a jingie like a prancing 
charge^ 

“It*s this ^^ay, j^oungsterii* said he, in his brusque 
fashion ; I was with the Emperor in his private 
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cabinet this morning when a note was brought in 
to him. He opened it, and as he did so he gave 
such a start that it fluttered down on to the floor. 
I handed it up to him again, but he was staring at 
the wall in front of him as if he had seen a ghost 
‘ Fratelli dell' Ajaccio/ he muttered ; and then 
again, ‘ Fratelli dell’ Ajaccio.* I don't pretend to 
know more Italian than a man can pick up in two 
campaigns, and I rould make nothing of this. It 
seemed to me that he had gone out of his mind ; 
and you would have said so also. Monsieur de 
Talleyrand, if you had seefi the look in his eyes. 
He read the note, and then he sat for half an hour 
or more without moving.” 

“ And you ? ” asked Talleyrand. 

“ Why, I stood there not knowing *\’hat I ought 
to do. Presently he seemed to come back to his 
senses. 

“ ‘ I suppose, Lasalle,' said he, ‘ that you have 
some gallant young officers in the Tenth ? ” 

' They are all that, sire/ I answered. 

“ ‘ If you had lo pick one who was to be 
depended upon for action, but who would not 
think too much-|-you understand* me, Lasalle — 
which would you select?’ he disked. 

** I saw that he needed an agpnt who wdlild not 
penetrate too deeply info his plans. 

I have one/ said I, ‘who is all spurs and 
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moustaches, with never a thought beyond women 
and horses.* 

“*That is the man I want,* said Napoleon. 
* Bring him to my private cabinet at four o’clock.* 

“ So, youngster, I came straight away to you aI 
once, and mind that you do credit to the loth 
Hussars.*’ ^ 

I was by no means flattered by the reasons 
which had led to my Coloners choice, and I 
must have shown as much in my face, for he 
roared with laughter and Talleyrand gave a dty 
chuckle also. 

“Just one word ot advice before you go, 
Monsieur Gerard,” said he : “ you are now^ coming 
into troubled waters, and you might find a worse 
pilot than m^'self. We have none of us any idea 
as to what this little affair meant, and, between 
ourselves, it is very important for •ul, who have the 
destinies of France upon our shoulders, to keep 
ourselves in touch with all that goes on. You 
understand me, Monsieur Gerard ? ” 

I had not the least idea whit jje was driving at, 
but I bowed and tried to look as* i£ it was clear 
to me. 

*^iVt very guardedly, then, and say nothing to 
anyboc^,” said T^leyrand. Colonel de Lasalle 
and I wiH nof show ourselvSs in public with you, 
but we will await y®u here, and we will give you 
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our advice when you have told us what has 
passed between the Emperor and yourself. It is 
time that you started now, for the Emperor never 
forgives unpunctuality/' 

Off I went on foot to the palace, which was only 
a hundred paces off I made my way to the ante- 
i.'hamber, where Duroc, with his grand new scarlet 
and gold coat, was fussing about among the crowd 
of people who were waiting. I heard him whisper 
to Monsieur de Caulaincourt that half of them 
were German Dukes who expected to be made 
Kings, and the other half* German Dukes who 
expected to be made paupers. Duroc, when he 
heard my name, showed me straight in, and I 
found myself in the* Emperor’s presence. 

I had, of course, seen him in cany5 a hundred 
times, but I hacl never been face to face with him 
before, I have'%ip doubt that if you had met him 
without knowing in the least who he was, you 
would simply have said that he was a sallow little 
fellow with a good forehead and fairly w ell-turned 
calves. His tight twhite cashn^ere breeches, and 
white stocking^ showed off his legs to advantage. 
But even a stranger must have heofi struck by the 
singular look of Ins eyes, w'hifh could harder^/«to 
an expression w^hich w^ould frighten a gftnadier. 
It is said that even /tugucrcau, wh© was a man 
who had never known whe^t fear was, quailed 
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before Napoleon’s gaze, at a time, too, when the 
Emperor was but an unknown soldier. He looked 
mildly enough at me, however, and motioned me 
to remain by the door. De Meneval was writing 
to his dictation, looking up at him between e^ch 
sentence with his spaniel eyes. 

“ That will do. You can go/* said the Emperor, 
abruptly. Then, when the secretary had left the 
room, he strode across with his hands behind his 
back, and he looked me up and down without a 
word. Though he w^as a small man himself, he 
was very fond of having fine-looking fellows about 
him, and so I think that my appearance gave him 
pleasure. For my own part, I raised one^hand to 
the salute and held the other upon the hilt of my 
sabre, lookigg straight ahead of me, as a soldier 
should. 

“ Well, Monsieur Gerard/’ he, at last, 

tapping his forefinger upon one of the brande- 
bourgs of gold braid upon the front of my pelisse, 
“ I am informed that you are a very deserving 
young officer. Your Colonel gives me an excellent 
account of you.” 

I wished to make a brillian. j^eply, but I could 
thi*]^ of nothing sa^ 4 e Lasalle’s phrase that I was 
all spiffs and moustaches, so it ended in my saying 
nothing iat aK. The Empd-or watched the struggle 
which must have sJnown itself upon my feature^ 
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and when, finally, no answer came he did not 
appear to be displeased. 

“I believe that you are the very man that I 
want,” said he. “ Brave and clever men surround 

me, upon every side. But a brave man who " 

He did not finish his sentence, and for my own 
[>art I could not understand what he was driving 
at. I contented myself with assuring him that he 
could count upon me to the death. 

“You are, as I understand, a good swordsman?” 
said he. 

"Tolerable, sire,” I answewd. 

“You were chosen by your regiment to fight 
the champion of the Hussars of Chambarant?" 
said he. 

I w'as not sorry to find that he kney so much of 
m3' exploits. 

“ My comrad<fe„sire, did me that honour," said I. 

“ And for the .sake of practice you insulted six 
fencing masters in the w'eek before your duel ? ” 

“ I had the privilege of being out seven times 
in as many days, sir»,” said I. 

“ And escaptM ^thout a scratch ? ” 

“ The fencing n^ter of the 23rd* Ligh? Infantry 
touched me on thJTeft elbow, ^ire.” 

“ Let us have no more child’s play of STe sort, 
monsieur," he cried, turAing suddenly* to that cold 
rage of his which was so i^palling. "Do 3'ou 
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imagine that 1 place veteran soldiers in these 
positions that you may practise quarte and tierce 
upon them? How am I to face Europe if my 
soldiers turn their points upon each other ? 
Another word of your duelling, and I break you 
between these fingers.” 

I saw his plump white hands flash before my 
eyes as he spoke, and his voice had turned to the 
most discordant hissing and growling. My word, 
iny skin pringled all over as I listened to him, and 
I would gladly have changed my position for that 
of the first man in the steepest and narrowest 
breach that ever swallowed up a storming party. 
He turned to the table, drank off a cup df coffee, 
and then when he faced me again every trace of 
this storm h|id vanished, and he wore that singular 
smile which came from his lips bitf never from his 
eyes. 

“ I have need of your services, Monsieur Gerard,” 
said he. 1 may be safer w’ith a good sword at 
my side, and there are reasons why yours should 
be the one which I select. Bn^ first of all I must 
bind you to 'secrecy. Whilst ' IWe^whal passes 
between *us toirday must be L^wn to none but 
ou*‘i‘^ves.” 

I thought of Talleyrand and of Lasalle, but I 
promised. 

“In the next plac^ I do not want your opinions 
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or conjectures, and I wish you to do exactly what 
you are told.” 

I bowed. 

“It is your sword that I need, and not your 
brains. I will do the thinking. Is that clear to 
you?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“You know the Chancellor’s Grove, in the 
forest ? ” 

I bowed. 

"You know also the large double fir-tree where 
the hounds assembled on Tuesday? ” 

Had he known that 1 met a girl under it three 
times a week, he would not have asked me, I 
bowed once more without remark. 

“ Veiy good. You will meet me there a4 ten 
o’clock to-night.” • 

I had got being surprised at anything 

which might happen. he had asked me to 
take his place upon the Imperial throne I could 
only have nodded my busby. 

“ We shall then orJreed into the wood together,” 
said the Emf^erfir. V‘ You will be armed with a 
sword, but not wiM pistols. You*must address 
no remark to me, and I shall ^ay nothing 
We will advance in silence. Yoi^understariW’’ 

“ I understand, sire.” 

" After a time we shall see man, or more pro- 
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bably two men, under a certain tree. We shall 
approach them together. If I signal to you to 
defend me, you will have your sword ready. If, on 
the other hand, I speak to these men, you will wait 
and see what happens. If you are called upon to 
draw, you must see that neither of them, in the 
event of ^there being two, escapes from us. I shall 
myself assist you.*' 

“ Sire," I cried, I have no doubt that two 
would not be too many for my sword ; but would 
it not be better that I should bring a comrade 
than that you should* be forced to join in such a 
struggle ? " 

“Ta, ta, ta," said he. I was a soldier^efore I 
was an Emperor. Do you think, then, that 
artillerymeii have not swords as well as the 
hussars ? But I ordered you not to argue with me. 
You will do exactly what I teil^you. If sword'r* 
are once out, neither of these men is to get away 
alive." 

** They shall not, sire,” said 1. 

” Very good. I have no fnjjre instructions for 
you. You can go.” 

I turned to Ihe door, and thi*i| an idea occurring 
I turned. 

“ I Jftave been t|^inking, sire " said 1. 

He sprarf^ at me witif the ferocity of a wild 
beast. I really thoiight he would have struck me. 
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‘‘Thinking!*’ he cried. ^^Yoyx.you! Do you 
imagine I cho'=ie you out because you could think ? 
Let me hear of your doing such a thing again! 
You, the one man — but, there ! You meet me at 
the fir-tree at ten o’clock.” 

My faith, I was right glad to get out of the 
loom. If I have a good horse under me, and a 
sword clanking against my stirrup-iron; I know 
where I am. And in all that relates to green 
fodder or dry, barley and oats and r>x, and the 
handling of squadrons upon the march, there is no 
one who can teach me very much. But when I 
meet a ( hamberlain and a Marshal of the Palace, 
and ha\e to pick my words with an Emperor, 
and find that e\er7body hints instead of talking 
straight out, I feel like a troop-horse who has 
been put in a lady’s caleche It is not my trade, 
all this mincing, and pretending I have learned 
the mannerb of i, gentleman, but never those of 
a courtier. I was right glad then to get into the 
fresh air again, and I ran away up to my quarters 
like d schoolboy wljo has just escaped from the 
seminary mastcf. \ 

But as I ftpen^^the door, the veiy first thing 
that my eye restc^-^upon was a long pair of 
blue legs with hussar boots,"* and a shcr^i^^ir of 
black ones with knee breeches ah-^ buckles. They 
both sprang up together to grept me. 
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“ Well, what news ? ” they cried, the two of 
them. 

None,” I answered 

“ The Emperor refused lo see you ? ” 

“ No, I have seen him.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

Monsieur de Talleyrand,” I answered, “ I regret 
to say that it is quite impossible for me to tell 
you anything about it I have promised the 
Emperor.” 

Pooh, pooh, my dear young man,” said he. 
sidling up to me, as a^cat does when it is about to 
rub itself against you. ‘‘ This is all among friends, 
you understand, and goes no farther th^in these 
four walls. Besides, the Emptror never meant to 
include me in this promise.” 

“ It is b!it a minute s walk to the palace, 
Monsieur de Talleyrand,” I answ^ed ; “ if it would 
not be troubling you too much^to ask you to step 
up to it and bring back the Emperor\s written 
statement that ho did not mean to include you in 
this promise, I shall be happy to tell you every 
word that passed.” 

He showed his teeth ar mej^'en the old lox 
that he was. 

►"^)’^sieur Gerard appears to be a little i)uffe(l 
up,” said he^ “ Ife is too^young to see things ia 
their just proporticni. As he grows older he may 
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understand that it is not always very discreet for a 
subaltern of cavalry to give such very abrupt 
refusals.” 

I did ndt know what to say to this, but Lasalle 
came to my aid in his downright fashion. 

“ The lad is quite right/’ said he. ‘Mf I had 
known that there was a promise I should not 
have questioned him. You know ve^y well, 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, that if he had answered 
you, you would ha\e laughed in your sleeve and 
thought as much about him as I think of the 
bottle when the burgundy is gone. As for me, I 
promise you that the Tenth *w(juld have had no 
room for him, and that \\c should have lost our 
best swordsman if I^had heard him give up the 
Emperor s secret ” 

But the statesman became only •the more 
bitter when he saw that I had the support of my 
C olonel. 

* I have heard, Colonel ^.le Lasalle/* said he, vvith 
an icy dignity, “ that > our opinion is of great 
weight upon the subject of light tavalry. Should 
I have occasion to seek information about that 
branch of th# armf, I shall be very hippy to 
apply to )"OU. At^.?resent, however, the matt<'r 
concerns diplomacy, and ycui^will permit 
f’irm my own views upoi^ that qm^^stion. As long 
as the welfare of France and ^he safety of the 
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Emperor’s person are largely committed to my 
care, I will use every means in my power to secure 
them, even if it should be against the Emperor’s 
own temporary wishes. I have the honour, 
Colonel de Lasallc, to wish you a very good-day ! ” 

He shot a most unamiable glance in my direc- 
tion, and, turning upon his heel, he walked with 
little, quick, noiseless steps out of the room. 

I could see from Lasalle’s face that he did not 
at all relish finding himself at enmity with the 
powerful Minister. He rapped out an oath or 
two, and then, catching up his sabre and his 
cap, he clattered away down the stairs. As I 
looked out of the window I saw the twe^of them, 
the big blue man and the^, limping black one, 
going up the street together. Talleyrand was 
walking "ifen” rigidly, and Lasalle was waving 
his hands and tjilking, so I suppose he was trying 
to make his peace. 

The Emperor had told me not to think, and I 
endeavoured to obey him. I took up the cards 
from the table where Morat had left them, and I 
tried to work out a few combipations at ^cart6. 
But I oould not remember wifich wdre trump.s, and 
I threw them* under the tablifin despair. Then I 
^rSl^my sabre anB practised giving point until I 
was weary^ but ♦it was ^11 of no use at all. My 
mind would woi;k, in spite of myself. At ten 
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o’clock I was to meet the Emperor In the forest. 
Of all extraordinary combinations of events in 
the whole ^world, surely this was the last whicii 
would have occurred to me when I rose from 
my couch that morning. But the responsibility 
— the dreadful responsibility! It was all upon 
nr<v shoulders. There was no one to halve it with 
me. It made me cold all over. Often as ’I have 
faced death upon the battle-field. I have never 
known what real fear was until that moment. But 
then I considered that after all I could but do my 
best like a brave and honourable gentleman, and 
above all obey the orders which I had received, to 
the very letter. And, if all went well, this would 
surely be the foundation of my fortunes. Thus, 
sw'aying betw^een my fears and my hopes, I spent 
the long, long evening until it was time to keep 
my appointment. * 

I put on my military overcoat, as I did not know 
how much of the night I might have to spend in 
the woods, and I fastened my s^vord outside it. 
I pulled off my hussaj boots also, and w'ore a pair 
of shoes and gaiters, that I might be lighter upon 
my feet. Thcti I stole out of my ^quarters and 
made for the forest, fifeling very much easier in mji 
mind, for 1 am alw'ays at my best when the of 
thought has passed and •the mo?r cut •for .action 
arrived. 

C 
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I passed the barracks of the Chasseurs of the 
Guards, and the line of caf(£s all filled witli 
uniforms. 1 caught a glimpse as I went by of 
the blue and gold of some of my comrades, amid 
the swarm of dark infantry coats and the light 
green of the Guides. There they sat, sipping their 
wine and smoking their cigars, little dreaming 
what their comrade had on hand. One of them, 
the chief of my squadron, caught sight of me in 
the lamplight, and came shouting after me into the 
street. I hurried on, however, pretending not to 
hear him, so he, with a curse at my deafness, went 
back at last to his wine bottle 

It is not very hard to get into tHb forest at 
Fontainebleau. The scattered trce.s steal their 
way into the very streets, like the tirailleurs in 
front of a column I turned into a path, which 
led to the edge of the woods ^nd then I pushed 
rapidly forward towards the old fir-tree. It was 
a place which, as I have hinted, I had my own 
reasons for knowing w'ell, and I could only thank 
the Fates that it was not orj of the nights upon 
which Leonie would be waiting for me. The poor 
child would have died of terror at sight of the 
Jimperor. He might have ' ueen too harsh with 
herV ind worse still, he might have been too 
kind. 

There was a h df moon shining, and, as I came 
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up to our trysting-place, I saw that I was not the 
first to arrive. The Emperor was pacing up and 
down, his .hands behind him and his face sunk 
somewhat forward upon his breast He wore a 
grey great-coat with a capote over his head. 1 
had seen him in such a dress in our winter 
campaign in Poland, and it was said that he used 

<9 

it because the hood was such an excellent disguise. 
He was always fond, whether in the camp or in 
Paris, of walking round at night, and overhearing 
the talk in the cabarets or round the fires. His 
figure, however, and his way of carrying his head 
and his hands were so well known that he was 
always recognised, and then the talkers would 
say whatever they thought would please him 
best. 

My first thought was that he w'ould be angry 
with me for havAig kept him waiting, but as I 
approached him, we hea* ! the big church clock 
of Fontainebleau clang out the hour of ten. 
It was evident, therefore, that it was he who was 
too soon, and not I too late. I .emembered his 
order that I jhOuld make no remark, so con- 
tented myself with halting within four paces of 
him, clicking my spurs togctljjer, grounding jny* 
sabre, and saluting. He glanced ^t me, and' then 
without a wo»d he tunftd and wallftd slowly 
through the forest, I keeping stiways about the 
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same distance behind him. Once or twice he 
seemed to me to look apprehensively to right 
and to left, as if he feared that someone was 
observing us. I looked also, but although I have 
the keenest sight, it was quite impossible to see 
anything except the ragged patches of moonshine 
between the great black shadows of the trees. My 
ears are as quick as my eyes, and once or twice I 
thought that I heard a twig crack : but you know 
how many sounds there are in a forest at night, 
and how difficult it is even to say what direction 
they come from. 

We walked for rather more than a mile, and I 
knew exactly what our destination long 

before we got there. In the centre of one of the 
glades, there is the sh«ittered stump of what must 
at some time have been a most gigantic tree. It 
is called the Abbot’s Beech, and ihcre are so many 
ghostly stories about it, that 1 know many a brave 
soldier who would not care about mounting 
sentinel ov^er it However, I cared as little for 
such folly as the Emperor did, so we crossed the 
glade and made straight for the old broken trunk. 
As we' approached, I saw that two men were 
waking for us beneath it. 

Wiien I first caught sight of them they w’^ere 
standing *ather behind it, as if they were not 
anxious to be but as we came nearer they 
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emerged from its shadow and walked forward to 
meet us. The Emperor glanced back at me, and 
slackened Jiis pace a little so that I came within 
arm’s length of him. You may think that I had 
my hilt well to the front, and that I had a very 
good look at these two people who were approach- 
mg us. 

The one was tall, remarkably so, and of very 
spare frame, while the other was rather below 
the usual height, and had a brisk, determined way 
of walking. They each wore black cloaks, which 
were slung right across their figures, and hung 
down upon one side, like the mantles of Murat’s 
dragoons. They had flat black caps, like those 
1 have since seen ?n Spain, which threw their 
faces into darkness, though I could se^ the gleam 
of their eyes from beneath them. With the moon 
behind them and their long black shado\vs walking 
In front, they were such figures as one might 
expect to meet at night near the Abbot’s Beech. 
I can remember that they had a stealthy way of 
moving, and that asj^they approached, the moon- 
shine formed tvRD white diamonds between their 
legs and the legs of their shadows. 

The Emperor h&d paused^ and these ^tw® 
strangers came to a stand also within a few- paces 
of us. I had drawn up tlose to *my aompanion’s 
elbow, so that the four of us werf facing each other 
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without a word spoken. My eyes were particularly 
fixed upon the taller one, because he was slightly 
the nearer to me, and I became c<;rtain as I 
watched him that he was in the last state of 
nervousness. His lean figure was quivering all 
over, and I heard a quick, thin panting like that of 
a tired dog. Suddenly one of them gave a short, 
hissing signal. The tall man bent his back and 
his knees like a diver about to spring, but before 
he could move, I had jumped with drawn sabre in 
front of him. At the same instant the smaller 
man bounded pa.st n?e, and buried a long poniard 
in the Emperor's heart 

My God ! the horror of that momenrt It is a 
raar\'el that I did not drop dhad myself. As in a 
dream, I ^saw the grey coat whirl convulsively 
round, and caught a glimpse in the moonlight of 
three inches of red point whjch jutted out from 
between the shoulders. Then down he fell with a 
dead man’s gasp upon the grass, and the assassin, 
leaving his weapon buried in his victim, threw up 
both his hands and shrieked with joy. But I — I 
drove my sword through his midriff with such 
frantic Yorce, .that the mere blow of the hilt against 
/he end of his breast-bone 'sent him six paces 
before he fell, and *left my reeking blade ready for 
the other.* 1 sprang rotind upon him with such a 
lust for blood uppn me as I had never felt, and 
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never have felt, in all my days. As I turned, a 
dagger flashed before my eyes, and I felt the cold 
wind of it, pass my neck and the villain’s wrist jar 
upon my shoulder. I shortened my sword, but be 
winced away from me, and an instant afterwards 
was in full flight, bounding like a deer across the 
glade in the moonlight. 

But he was not to escape me thus. I knew that 
the murderer’s poniard had done its work. Young 
as 1 was, I had seen enough of war to know a 
mortal blow. I paused but for an instant to touch 
the cold hand. 

“ Sire ! Sire ! ” I cried, in an agony ; and then as 
no sound came back and nothing moved, save an 
ever-widening dark circle in the moonlight, I knew 
that all was indeed over. I sprang mjdly to my 
feet, threw off my great-coat, and ran at the top of 
my speed after tHfe remaining assas.sin. 

Ah, how I blessed the ’• isdom which had caused 
me to come in shoes and gaiters ! And the happy 
thought which had thrown off my coat. He could 
not get rid of his mantle, this w.etch, or else he 
was too fright^nffd to think of it. So it was that I 
gained upon him from the beginnisig. fte must 
have been out of lifs wits, fo^ he never trie^ te 
bury himself in the darker parts of the woods, but 
he flew on from glade ^o glade, until he came 
to the heath-land which leads* up to the great 
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Fontainebleau quarry* There I had him in full 
sight, and knew that he could not escape me. He 
ran well, it is true — ran as a coward runs when his 
life is the stake. But I r^n as Destiny runs when 
it gets behind a man’s heels. Yard by yard I 
drew in upon him. He was rolling and stagger- 
ing. I could hear the rasping and crackling of 
his breath. The great gulf of the quarry sud- 
denly yawned in front of his path, and glancing 
at me over his shoulder, he gave a shriek of 
despair. The next instant he had \anished from 
my sight. 

Vanished utterly, you understand I rushed to 
the spot, and gared down into the blsftk abj'^s. 
Had he hurled himself over^ 1 had almost made 
up my mipd that he had done so, when a gentle 
sound rising and falling came out of the darkness 
beneath me. It uas his breathing once more, and 
it shoved me where he must be He was hiding 
in the tool-house. 

At the edge of the quarry and beneath the 

summit there is a small flatfoim upon which 

stands a w^ooden hut for the use**of the labourers. 
• * 

It was into tlvs, then, that he had darted. Perhaps 

fee ^ad thought, tly: fool, tha^, in the darkness, I 

\vould not venture to follow him. He little knew 

c 

Etiennt Oerard. V\’'ith"a spring I was on the 
platform, with another I was through the door- 
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way, and then, hearing him in the corner, I 
hurled myself down upon the top of him. 

He fought like a wild cat, but he never had a 
chance with his shorter weapon. I think that 1 
must have transfixed him with that first mad lunge, 
for, though he struck and struck, his blows had no 
power in them, and presently his dagger tinkled 
down upon the floor. When I was sure that he was 
dead, I rose up and passed out into the moonlight. 
I climbed on to the heath again, and wandered 
across it as nearly out of my mind as a man 
could be 

With the blood singing in my ears, and my 
naked .sword still clutched in my hand, I walked 
aimlessly on until, looking round me, I found that 
I had come as far as the glade of ithe Abbot's 
Beech, and saw in the distance that gnarled stump 
which must evw be associated with the most 
terrible moment of iny 'ife. I sat dowm upon a 
fallen trunk with my sword across my knees and 
my head between my hands, aiK* I tried to think 
about what had happened and wuat would happen 
in the future. 

The Emperor had committed Itimself to my 
care. The Emperor was de5\;l. Those verg tlTe 
two thoughts which clanged in jny head, until 1 
had no room for any ofher ones. Hfi hstd come 
with me and he was dead. I had done what he 
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had o^-dcred when living. I had revenged him 
when dead. But what of all that? The world 
W'ould look upon me as responsible. They might 
even look upon me as thi** assassin. What could 1 
prove ? What witnesses had I ? Might I not have 
been the accomplice of these wretches ? Yes, yes, 

I was eternally dishonoured — the lowest, most 
despicable creature in all France. This, then, w'as 
the end of my fine military ambitions — of the 
hopes of my mother. I laughed bitterly at the 
thought. And what was 1 to do now? Was I to 
go into Fontainebleau, to wake up the palace, and 
to Inform them that the great Emperor had been 
murdered wdthin a pace of me^? 1 coulcf not do it 
— no, I could not do it ! There was but one 
course for, an honourable gentleman whom Fate 
had placed in so cruel a position. I w'ould fall 
upon my dishonoured sword, f.iid so share, since 
I could not avert, the Emperor’s fate I rose 
with my nerves strung to this last piteous deed, 
and as I did so, my eyes fell upon something w'hich 
struck the breath from my* lips. The Emperor 
WMS standing before me ! 

lie was njt more than ten yards off, with 
the ^ moon shining straight upon hi^ cold, pale 
face. He wor^e his grey overcoat, but the 
hood Vas^ turned back,* and the front open, so 
that I could sec < the green coat of the Guides, 
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and the white breeches. His hands were 
clasped behind his back, and his chin sunk 
forward jupon his breast, in the way that was 
usual with him. 

“ Well,” said he, in his hardest and most 
abrupt voice, “ what account do you give of 
yourself? ” 

1 believe that, if he had stood in silence for 
another minute, my brain would have given way. 
But those sharp militarj’^ accents were exactly 
what I needed to bring me to myself. Living 
or dead, here was the Emperor standing before 
me and asking me questions. I sprang to the 
salute. 

“ You have killed one, 1 see," said he, jerking 
his head towards the beech. 

“ Yes, sire." 

'• And the oth8r escaped ? ” 

“ No, sire, I killed him also." 

" What ! ” he cried. “ Do I understand that you 
have killed them both ? ” He approached me as he 
spoke with a smile which set his teeth gleaming in 
the raoonlighj. 

“ One body lie.s there, sire," I antswered. “ The 
other is in the tool-?Jouse at th^ quarry.” 

“Then the Brothers of Ajaccio are no more," 
he cried, anti after a ^ause, a.s if %pe<flcing to 
himself: “The shadow has passed me for ever.” 
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Then he bent forward and laid his hand upon 
my shoulder. 

You have done very well, my young friend,** 
said he. “You have liwd up to your reputa- 
tion.** 

He was flesh and blood, then, this Emperor. I 
could feel the little, plump palm that rested upon 
me And yet I could not get over what I had seen 
with my ow'n eyes, and so I stared at him in such 
bewilderment that he broke once more into one of 
his smiles. 

“ No, no, Monsieur* Gerard,” said he, “ I am not 
a ghost, and you have not seen me killed. You 
w ill come here, and all will be clear to you.** 

He turned as he spoke, and led the Avay tow'^ards 
the great berch .stump. 

The bodies were still lying upon the ground, and 
two men were standing beside »tfiem. As we ap- 
pioachcd I saw from the turbans that they w'ere 
Roustem and Mustafa, the two Mameluke servants. 
The Emperor paused when he came to the grey 
figure upon the ground, and ttirning back the hood 
vvhich shrouded the features, he* showed a face 
which was verj" difierent from hia own. 

yere lies a faitljiul servanl who has given up 
his life for his piaster,” said he. “ Monsieur de 
Goudin* resfembles me in ^figure and in manner, as 
you must admit ” 
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What a delirium of joy came upon me when 
these few words made everything clear to me. 
He smileai again as he saw the delight which 
urged me to throw my arms round him and to 
embrace him, but he moved a step away, as if 
he had divined my impulse. 

“ You are unhurt ? he asked. 

'I am unhurt, sire. But in another minute 

I should in my despair ” 

“Tut, tut!** he interrupted. “You did very 
w ell. He should himself have been more on his 
guard. I saw everything which passed.** 

“ You saw it, sire ! ** 

You did not hear me follow you through the 
wood, then ? I harSly lost sight of you from the 
moment that you left your quarters until poor Dc 
Goudin fell. The counterfeit Emperor w'as in 
front of you and the real one behind. You will 
now escort me back to the palace.’* 

He whispered an order to his Mamelukes, who 
saluted in silence and remained where they were 
standing. For my part, I followed the Emperor 
with my pelisstf bursting with pride. My w*ord, I 
have always carried myself as a hu^ar sHbuld, but 
Lasalle himself nSver strutted and swung his 
dolman as I did that night. Who should clink 
his spurs and clatter hisfsabre if^It wore not I — I, 
Etienne Gerard — the confidant pf the Emperor, the 
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chosen swordsman of the light cavalry, the man 
who slew the would-be assassins of Napoleon ? 
But he noticed my bearing and turned upon me 
like a blight 

“ Is that the way you carry yourself on a secret 
mission ? ” he hissed, with that cold glare in his 
eyes. “Is it thus that you will make your 
comrades believe that nothing remarkable has 
occurred? Have done with this nonsense, mon- 
sieur, or you will find yourself transferred to the 
sappers, where you would have harder work ano 
duller plumage.” 

That w as the way with the Emperor. If ever 
he thought that anyone might have a clatm upon 
him, he took the first opportunity to show him 
the gulf Ih^t lay between. I saluted and was 
silent, but I must confess to you that it hurt me 
after all that had passed betvveefi us. He led on 
to the palace, wheie we passed through the side 
door and up into his own cabinet. There were 
a couple of grenadiers at the staircase, and their 
eyes started out from undet their fur caps, I 
promise you, when they saw a yAupg lieutenant 
of hussars goiwg up to the Erapeior’s room at 
mMnight. I stood by the door, as I had done in 
the afternoon, whjle he flung himself down in an 
arm-chaflr, alid remained ‘silent so long that it 
seemed to me that ho had forgotten all about me. 
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1 ventured at last upon a slight cough to remind 
him. 

Ah, ;^onsieur Gerard,” said he, “ you arc very 
curious, no doubt, as to the meaning of all this ? " 

“ I am quite content, sire, if it is your pleasure 
not to tell me,” I answered. 

“ Ta, ta, ta,” said he, impatiently. “ These are 
only words. The moment that you were out- 
side that door you would begin making inquiries 
about w'hat it means. In two days your brother 
officers would know about it, in three days it 
would be all over Fontainebleau, and it would 
be in Paris on the fourth. Now, if I tell you 
enough to appease your curiosity, there is some 
reasonable hope thsft you may be able to keep the 
matter to yourself.” 

He did not undei stand me, this Emperor, and 
>et I could only<)ow and be silent. 

few words will make it clear to you,” said 
he, speaking \ery swiftly and pacing up and down 
the room. “ They were Corsicans, these two men. 
I had known them in my youth. We had be- 
longed to the .name society — Brothers of Ajaccio, 
as we called our^elvcs. It was founded 1 f\ the old 
PaoH days, you understand, and w'e had sonje 
strict rules of our own w^hiclf were not infrfnged 
w ith impunity ” 

A very grim look came o^er his face as he 
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spoke, and it seemed to me that all^ that 
French had gone out of him, and that it was the 
pure Corsican, the man of strong passions and of 
strange revenges, who stood before me. His 
memory had gone back to those early days 
of his, and for five minutes, wrapped in thought, 
he paced up and down the room with his quick 
little ti^er steps. Then with an impatient 
wave of his hands he came back to his palace and 
to me, 

“ The rules of such a society,” he continued, “ are 
all very well for a private citizen. In the old days 
there was no more loyal brother than I. But 
circumstances change, and it would be neither for 
my welfare nor for that of Ranee that I should 
now submit myself to them. They wanted to hold 
me to It, an^ so brought their fate upon their own 
heads. These were the two chisfs of the order, 
and they had come from Corsica to summon me to 
meet them at the sjiot which they named. I knew 
what such a summons meant. No man had ever 
returned fiom obeying one On the other hand, if 
I did not go, I w’as sure that disasW^r would follow. 

I am a btother^ myself, you remember, and I know 
tljeir ways.” 

A^ain there camS that hardening of his mouth 
and colcj glitter o! his eyes. 

" You perceive ipy dilemma, Monsieur Gerard," 
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said he. “ How would you have acted yourself, 
under such circumstances ? ” 

“Givei\ the word to the loth Hussars, sire,” I 
cried. " Patrols could have swept the woods from 
end to end, and brought these two rascals to your 
feet.” 

He smiled, but he shook his head. 

” I had very excellent reasons why V did no* 
wish them taken alive,” said he. “ You can under- 
stand that an assassins tongue might be as 
dangerous a weapon as an assassin's dagger. I 
will not disguise from you that I wished to avoid 
scandal at aU cost. That was why I ordered you 
to take no pistols with you. That also is why my 
Mamelukes will remfbvc all traces of the affair, and 
nothing more will be heard about it I thought 
of all possible plans, and I am convinced that I 
selected the best jone. tiad I sent more than one 
guard with De Goudin mto the wood^, then the 
brothers would not have api>eared. They would 
not change their plans nor miss their chance for 
the sake of a single man. It was Colonel 
Lasalle's accidental presence at the moment when 
I received the summons which led ^o my^choosing 
one of his hussars ftr the mission. I selected you, 
Monsieur Gerard, because I wanted a man w'ho 
could handle a sword, •and who would «ot pry 
more deeply into the affair Ihaiii^ I desired I trust 
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that, in this respect, you will justify my choice as 
well as you have done in your bravery and skill " 

“ Sire," I answered, “ you may rely upqp it” 

“As long as I live,” said he, “you never open 
your lips upon this subject" 

“ I dismiss it entirely from my mind, sire. I will 
efface it from my recollection as if it had never 
been. I will promise you to go out of your cabinet 
at this moment exactly as I was when I entered it 
at four o’clock.” 

“ You cannot do that," said the Emperor, 
smiling “You were, a lieutenant at that time 
You wall permit me. Captain, to wish you a very 
v:ood-night.” 



III. 

now THE BRIGADIER HELD THE KING. 

Here, upon the lapel of my coat, you may see the 
ribbon of my decoration, but tlie medal itself I 
keep in a leathern pouch at home, and I never 
venture to take it out unless one of the modern 
peace generals, or some foreigner of distinction 
who finds himself in our little town, taKcs 
advantage of the opportunity to pay his respects 
to the well-known Brigadier Gerard. Then I place 
it upon my breast, and I give my mqpstache the 
old Marengo twist which brings a grey point into 
cither eye. Yet h'vth it all I fear that neither thc>', 
nor you either, my friends, will ever realize the 
man that t was. You know me only as a civilian 
— with an air and a manner, it Is true — but still 
merely as a civilian. ‘Had you seen me as I stood 
in the doorw^^f the inn at Alamo, on the ist of 
July, in the year i8io, you would then have known 
what the hussar ma^ attain to. 

For a month I had lingered m that accursed 
village, and dl on accouift of a lance-tftrusf in my 
ankle, which made it impossible for me to put my 
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foot to the ground. There were three besides myself 
at first : old Bouvet, of the Hussars of Bercheny, 
Jacques Regnier, of the Cuirassiers, an4 a funny 
little voltigcur captain wi^^ose name I forget ; but 
they all got well and hurried on tf» the front, while 
I sat gnaw ing my fingers and tearing my hair, and 
e\en, I must confers, \veeping from time to time 
as I thought of my Hussars of Conflans, an.l the 
deplorable condition in which they must find 
thcmsc.I\cs wdien deprived of their colonel. I 
was not a chief of brigade yet, you understand, 
although 1 already carried myself like one, but 1 
was the joungest colonel in the whole snvice, and 
my regiment w-as wife and children to^me It 
went to my heart that they should be so bereaved. 
It is tiue t^iat Villaret, the senior major, was an 
excellent soklici , but still, even among the best 
thcic are degrees of merit. 

Ah, that happy July day of which I speak, w'hcn 
first I limped to the door and stood in the golden 
Spanish sunshine ! It w’as but the evening before 
that I had heard from the rigiment They were 
at Pastores, on the other side of^ the mountains, 
face to face wd4h the English ^not forty miles from 
ri^e road. But^ how was* I to get to them ? 
The same thrust jwhich had pieiced my ankle had 
slain my chfirger. I took*advicc both from Gomez, 
the landlord, and fiiom an old priest who had slept 
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that night in the inn, but neither of them could do 
more than assure me that there was not so much 
as a colt, left upon the whole country side. 

The landlord would not hear of my crossing the 
mountains without an escort, for he assured me 
that El Cuchillo, the Spanish guerilla chief, wa*> 
uut that way with his band, and that it meant a 
death by torture to fall into his hands. *Thc old 
priest observed, however, that he did not think a 
French hussar would be deterred by that, and if I 
had had any doubts, they woulrl of course have 
been decided by his remark • 

JJut a horse! How was I to gel one? 1 w'as 
standing in the doorw'ay, plotting and planning, 
when I heaid the clnik of shoes, and, looking up, I 
saw a great bearded man, with a ^ blue cloak 
frogged across in military fashion, coming towards 
me. He was rMyig a big black horse w^ith one 
wdiite stocking on his new foi e-leg. 

** Halloa, comrade!” said I, as he came up 
to me. 

“ Ilahod ! said he* 

“ I am Colprifcl Gerard, of the Hussars,” said 1. 
“ I have lain here wounded for a nv)nth. and I am 
now' read}' to rejoin*iny regiment at Pastores.” 

“ I am Monsieur Vidal, of the commissariat,” 
he answered, “ and I arft myself uporf my® way to 
Pastores. I should be glad to have your compaii)'', 
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Colonel, for I hear that the mountains are far from 
safe.” 

” Alas,” said I, " I have no horse. But if you 
will sell me yours, I will promise that an escort of 
hussars shall be sent back for you.” 

He would not hear of it, and it was in vain that 
the landlord told him dreadful stories of the doings 
of El Cuchillo, and that I pointed out the duty 
vi'hich he owed to the army and to the country, 
fie would not even argue, but called loudly for a 
cup of wine. I craftily asked him to dismount 
and to drink with me, but he must have seen 
something in my face, for he shook his head ; and 
then, as I approached him with some •thought 
of seizing him by the leg, Hfe jerked his heels 
into his horse’s flanks, and was off in a cloud of 
dust. 

My faith ! it was enough to pfake a man mad 
to see this felloiv riding aw'ay so gaily to join his 
beef-barrels, and his brandy-casks, and then to 
think of my five hundred beautiful hussars without 
their leader I ivas gazing after him with bitter 
thoughts in my mind, w'hen who sfimild touch me 
on the ?lbow,but the little priest whom I have 
mentioned, 

“it IS I who can help you,” he said. " I am 
myself traveling soulk” 

I put my arms a1»out him and, as my ankle gave 
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way at the same moment, we nearly rolled upon 
the ground tc^ether. 

“Get me to Pastores,” 1 cried, “and you shall 
have a rosary of golden beads." I had taken one 
from the Convent of Spiritu Santo. It shows how 
necessary it is to take w'liat you can when you are 
upon a campaign, and how the most unlikely 
things may become useful 

“ I will take you,” he said, in very excellent 
French, “ not because I hope for any reward, but 
because it is my way always to do what I can to 
serve my fellow-man, and that is why I am so 
beloved wherever I go,” 

With that he led me down the village to an old 
cow-house, in which we found a tumble-dowm sort 
of diligence, such as they used to run *¥irly in this 
centurj', betw’cen some of our remote tillages. 
There were three old mules, too, none of which 
were strong enough to c-.^iy a mati, but together 
they might draw the coach. The sight of their 
gaunt ribs and spavined legs gave me more delight 
than the whole two htindred and twent)' hunters of 
the Emperor wl?ich I have seen in their stalls at 
Fontainebleau. In ten minutes tie owner was 
harnessing them mt 5 the coaclj, with no very goes! 
will, however, for he w'as in morjal dread of this 
terrible Cuchillo, It w'as only by prtJmisfng him 
riches in this vrorld, while this priest threatened 
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him with perdition in the next, that we at last got 
him safely upon the box with the reins between his 
fingers. Then he was in such a hurry to get off, 
out of fear lest we shouid find ourselves in the 
dark in the passes, that he hardly gave me time to 
renew my vows to the innkeeper^s daughter. I 
cannot at this moment recall her name, but we 
wept together as we parted, and I can remember 
that she was a very beautiful woman. You will 
understand, my friends, that when a man like me, 
who has fought the men and kissed the women in 
fourteen separate kingdoms, gives a word of praise 
to the one or the other, it has a little meaning of 
its own. 

The little priest had seemed a trifle grave when 
w'C kissed good-bye, but he soon proved himself 
the best of companions in the diligence. All the 
way he amused me with tales of his little parish 
up in the mountains, and I in my turn told him 
stories about the camp ; but, my faith, I had to 
pick my steps, for when I ‘said a word too much he 
would fidget in his scat and* his face would show 
the pain *'hat I had given him. Ai^d of course it 
is not the act«of a gentleman to talk in anything 
but ^ proper manngr to a refigious man, though, 
with all the care in the world, one's words may 
get out •of band sometimeV 

He had come from the north of Spain, as he told 
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me, and was going to see his mother in a village of 
Estremadura, and as he spoke about her little 
peasant Jiome, and her joy in seeing him, it 
brought my own mother so vividly to my thoughts 
that the tears started to my eyes. In his simplicity 
he showed me the little gifts which he was taking 
to her, and so kindly was his manner that I could 
readily believe him when he said he was loved 
wherever he went lie examined my own uniform 
with as much curiosity as a child, admiring the 
plume of my busby, and passing his fingers through 
the sable wnth vhich my dolman was trimmed. 
He drew my sword, too, and then when I told him 
how many men I had cut down with it, and set 
my finger on the fiotch made by the shoulder- 
bone of the Russian Emperor's aide-de-camp, he 
shuddered and placed the weapon under the 
leathern cu‘?hion* declaring that it made him sick 
to look at it 

Well, w^e had been rolling and creaking on 
our way whilst this talk had been going forw^ard, 
and as we reached the base of the mountains w'c 
could hear the Aimbling of cannon far aw'ay upon 
the right This came from Massepa, wHb was. as 
I knew, besieging •Ciudad Rodrigo. There w'as 
nothing I should have wishe(^ better than to have 
gone straight to him, CJr if, as *>ome •said* he had 
Jewdsh blood in his veins, he w^as the best Jew that 
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T have heard of since Joshua’s time. If you were 
in sight of his beaky nose and bold, black eyes, 
you were not likely to miss much of what .was going 
on. Still, a siege is alway. a poor sort of a pick- 
and-shovel business, and there were better pros- 
pects with my hussars in front of the English. 
Every mile that passed, my heart grew lighter and 
lighter, until I found myself shouting and singing 
like a young ensign fresh from St Cyr, just to 
think of seeing all my fine horses and my gallant 
fellows once more. 

As we penetrated the mountains the road grew 
rougher and the pass more savage. At first we 
had met a few muleteers, but now thS whole 
country seemed deserted, wRich is not to be 
wondered a^ when you think that the French, the 
English, and the guerillas liad each in turn had 
command over it. So bleak and*wild was it, one 
great brown wrinkled cliff succeeding another, and 
the pass growing narrorver and narrower, that I 
ceased to look out, but sat in silence, thinking of 
this and that, of women whom I had loved and of 
horses which 1 had handled. F ^as suddenly 
brought ‘back Jrom my dreams, however, by ob- 
s*r\ ijig the difficulties of my Companion, who was 
trj’ing with a sort o^ brad-awl, which he had drawn 
out, to*bor* a Role through the leathern strap 
which held up his water-fiask. As he worked with 
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twitching fingers tlie strap escaped his grasp, and 
ihe wooden bottle fell at my feet I stooped to 
pick it ijp, and as I did so the priest silently 
leaped upon my shoulders and drove his brad-aw 1 
into my eye 1 

My friends, I am, as you know, a man steeled to 
face ever>’ danger. When one has served from the 
affair of Zurich to that last fatal day of Waterloo, 
and has had the ->pecial medal, which I keep at 
home in a leathern pouch, one can afford to confess 
when one is frightened. It may console some of 
you, when your own nerve.^ play you tricks, to 
remember that you have heard even me, Brigadier 
Gerard, say that I have l)een scared. And besides 
my terror at this horrible attack, and the madden- 
ing pain of my wound, there was a fudden feel- 
ing of loathing such as > ou might feel were some 
filth)' tarantula to strike il'> fangs into ) ou. 

I clutched the creatur in both hands, and, hurl 
ing him on to the floor of the coach, I stamped on 
him with my heavy boots He had draw'n a pistol 
from the front of his* soutane, buc I kicked it out 
of his hand, ajitf again I fell with my knees upon 
his chest Then, for the first time, he screamed 
horribly, w'hile I, Ifalf blinded, felt about fry the 
sword w'hich he had so cunningly concealed. My 
hand had juit lighted upon it, and I*was*dashing 
the blood from my face to see w'here he lay that 
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I might transfix him, when the whole coach 
turned partly over upon its side, and my weapon 
was jerked out of my grasp by the shock. 

Before I could recover m/self the door was burst 
open, and I was dragged by the heels on to the 
road. But even as I was torn out on to the flint 
stones, and realized that thirty ruffians were stand- 
ing around me, I was filled with joy, for my pelisse 
had been pulled over my head in the struggle and 
was covering one of my eyes, and it was with my 
wounded c}'c that I was seeing this gang of 
brigands. You sec for yourself by this pucker 
and scar how the thin blade passed between socket 
and hall, but it was only at that moment, when ? 
was di*agged from the coach, that I understood 
that my ^’ght was not gone for ever. The 
creature's intention, doubtless, w^as to drive it 
through into my brain, and ineJeed he loosened 
some portion of the inner bone of my head, so that 
I afterwards had more trouble from that w'ound 
than from any one of the seventeen which I have 
received. • 

Thc}’^ dragged me out, these soTi.sof dogs, wdth 
curses and execrations, beating me with their fists 
sRid Jkicking me as I lay upofi the ground. I had 
frequently observed that the mountaineers w'ore 
cloth stvatl^sd round their feet, but, never did I 
imagine that I should have so much cause to be 
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thankful for it Presently, seeing tlie blood upon 
my head, and that I lay quiet, they thought that I 
was unconscious, whereas I was storing every ugly 
face among them Into my memory, so that I might 
see them all safely hanged if ever my chance came 
round. Brawny rascals they were, with yellow 
handkerchiefs round their heads, and great red 
sashes stuffed with weapons. They had rolled two 
rocks across the path, where it took a sharp turn, 
and it was these which had torn off one of the 
wheels of the coach and upset us. As to this 
reptile, who had acted the pric'^t so cleverly and 
had told me so much of his parish and his mother, 
he, of course, had known wdicrc the ambuscade 
w’as laid, and had ifttempted to put me beyond 
all resistance at the moment when we reached it 
I cannot tell you how frantic their rage w'as 
when they drew •him out of the coach and saw 
the state to which I had reduced him. If he had 
not got all his deserts, he had, at least, something 
as a souvenir of his meeting with Etienne Gerard, 
for his legs dangled naimlesdy aloiil, and though 
the upper part tof his body was convulsed with 
rage and pain, he sat straight dowr\ upoiT his feet 
when they tried to him upright. But all th^ 
time his two little black eyes* which had seemed 
so kindly and so innotent in ihe foach, were 
glaring at me'like a wounded ci^t, and he spat, and 
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spat, and spat in my direction. My faith I when 
the wretches jerked me on to my feet again, and 
when I was dragged off up one of the ^mountain 
paths, I understood that a lime was coming when 
I was to need all my courage and resource. My 
enemy was carried upon the shoulders of two men 
behind me, and I could hear his hissing and his 
reviling, *first in one car and then in the other, as I 
was hurried up the winding track. 

I suppose that it must have been for an houi 
that w'c ascended, and what with my wounded 
ankle and the pain fiain my eye, and the fear lest 
this wound should ha\e spoiled my appearance, I 
have made no journey to w'hich I look ba^k with 
less pleasure. I have never been a good climber at 
any time, b^t it is astoni'^hing what you can do, 
even with a stiff ankle, when you have a copper- 
rolourcd brigand at each elbow •and a nine-inch 
blade within touch of }^our w^hisker*?. 

We came at Ia*^l to a place where the path 
wound over a ridge, and descended upon the other 
side through thick pine -tree:>« into a \ alloy which 
opened to the south. In lime of ifidjpe I had little 
doubt that thcj/illains were all smugglers, and that 
tl%ese^were the secret paths bjfw’hich they crossed 
the Portuguese frontier. There were many mule- 
tracks, aid •nee I was siiJ-prised to see the marks 
of a Urge horse wJiere a stream had softened the 
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track. These were explained when, on reaching a 
place where there was a clearing in the fir wood, I 
saw the animal itself haltered to a fallen tree. My 
eyes had hardly rested upon it, when I recognised 
the great black limbs and the while near fore-leg 
It was the very horse which I had begged for in 
the morning. 

What, then, had become of Commissariat* Vidal ? 
Was it possible that there was another Frenchman 
in as perilous a plight as myself? The thought 
had hardly entered my head when our party 
stopped and one of them uttered a peculiar cry. 
It was answered from among the brambles which 
lined the base of a cliff at one side of a clearing, 
and an instant later len or a dozen more brigands 
came out from amongst them, and the two parties 
greeted each other. The new-comers surrounded 
my friend of the ‘’brad-awl with cries of grief and 
sympathy, and then, turning upon me, they 
brandished their knives *nd howled at me like 
the gang of assassins that they were. So frantic 
were their gestures that I w^as convinced that my 
end had come, a..d was just bracing myself to meet 
it in a manner which should be worthy of ‘my past 
reputation, when onc*of them gave an order and 1 
was dragged roughly across the little glade to the 
brambles from which this*new ban 1 had emerged. 

A narrow oathway led through them to a deep 
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grotto 111 the side of the cliff. The sun was 
already netting outbide, and in the cave itself it 
would have been quite dark but for a pair of 
torches which blazed from a socket on either side. 
Between them there was suting at a rude table a 
very singular-looking person, whom I saw in- 
stantly, from the respect with which the others 
addressed him, could be none other than the 
brigand chief w^ho had received, on account of 
his dreadful character, the sinister name of El 
Cuchillo. 

The man whom I had injured had been carried 
in and placed upon the top of a barrel, his helpless 
legs dangling about in fiont of him, and his cat’s 
e)’es still darting glances of hStrecl at me. I under- 
stood, fiom the .<inaUhes of talk which I could 
foll(»w between die chief and him, that he was the 
lieutenant of the band, and that ^lart of his duties 
was to lie in wait with his smooth tongue and his 
peaceful gaib for lra\ellers like myself. When I 
thought of how^ many gallant ofiicers may have 
been luicd to their death •by this monster of 
hypocrisy, it gave mo a glow of pleasure to think 
that I •had jprought his villainies to an end — 
Uiough I feared it would be Rt the price of a life 
which neither the ^Emperor nor the army could 
well sjjhrc. I 

As the injured# man still supported upon the 
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barrel by two comrades, was explaining in Spanish 
all that had befallen him, I was held by several of 
the villains in front of the table at which the chief 
was seated,* and had an excellent opportunity of 
observing him. I have seldom seen any man 
who was less like my idea of a brigand, and 
especially of a brigand with such a reputation that 
in a land of cruelty he had earned so dark a nick- 
name. His face was bluff and broad and bland, 
with ruddy cheeks and comfortable little tufts of 
side-whiskers, which gave him the appearance of a 
well-to-do grocer of the Rue St. Antoine. He 
had not any of those flaring sashes or gleaming 
weapons which distinguished his followers, but on 
the contrary he wore a good broadcloth coat like a 
respectable father of a family, and save for his 
brown leggings there was nothing to incKcate a life 
among the mountains. His surroundings, too, cor- 
responded with himself, and beside his snuff-box 
upon the table there stor'd a great brown book, 
which looked like a commercial ledger. Many 
other books were ranged along a plank between 
two powder-cask§, and there was a great litter of 
papers, some oT which had verses scribbl^ upon 
them. All this I ^took in whil^ he, leaning 
indolently back in his chair, w«s listening to^the 
report of his lieutenant, ^^aving heard everything, 
he ordered the cripple to be carried out*again, and 
D 
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I was left with my three guards, waiting to hear 
my fate. He took up his pen, and tapping his 
forehead with the handle of it, he pursed up his 
Itps and looked out of the comer of his eyes at 
the roof of the grotto. 

“ I suppose,” said he at last, speaking very 
excellent French, “ that you are not able to 
suggest a rhyme for the word Covilha.” 

I answered him that my acquaintance with the 
Spanish language was so limited that I was unable 
to oblige him. 

” It i.s a rich language,” said he. “ but less prolific 
in rhymes than either the German or the English 
That is why our best work has been done in blank 
verse, a form of composition which is capable of 
reaching great heights. But I fear that such sub- 
jects are somev/hat outside the range of a hussar.” 

I was about to answer thatvif they were good 
enough for a guerilla, they could not be too much 
for the light cavalry, but he was already stooping 
over his half-finished ver.se. Presently he threw 
dowm the pen with an excla,mation of satisfaction, 
and declaimed a few lines whiqh drew a cry of 
approve! from the three ruffians who held me. His 
broad face blushed like a y^rung girl who receives 
her'first complimetrt. 

“ The critics are in favour, it appears,” said 
he ; we amuse ourselves in our long evenings by 
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singing our own ballads, you understand. I have 
some little facility in that direction, and I do not at 
all despair of seeing some of my poor efforts in 
print before*long, and with ‘ Madrid ’ upon the title- 
page, too. But we must get back to business. 
May I ask what your name i.s ? ” 

“ Etienne Gerard.” 

‘Rank?” 

“Colonel.” 

“ Corps f ” 

“ The Third Hu.ssars of Conflans ” 

“ You are young for a colonej.” 

“ My career has been an eventful one.” 

” Tut, that makes it the sadder,” said he, with his 
bland smile. 

1 made no answer to that, but I tried to show 
him by my bearing that I was ready for*the worst 
which could befall me. 

“ By the way, I rather fancy that wc have had 
some of your corps here,” said he, tui ning over the 
pages of his big brown register. “ VVe endeavour 
to keep a record of our operations. Here is a 
heading under June 24 th. Ha\x you not a young 
officer named boubiron. a tall, slight youth with 
light hair?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I see that we buried hits upon that date.”, 

“ Poor lad I ” I cried. " And hgw did he die ? ” 
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“ We buried him.*' 

" But before you buried him ? ** 

"You misunderstand me, Colonel. He was not 
dead before we buried him.** 

" You buried him alive ! ** 

For a moment I was too stunned to act Then 
I hurled myself upon the man, as he sat with that 
placid smile of his upon his lips, and I would have 
torn his throat out had the three wretches not 
dragged me away from him. Again and again I 
made for him, panting and cursing, shaking off this 
man and that, straining and wrenching, but never 
quite free. At last, with my jacket torn nearly off 
my back and blood dripping from my wrists, I was 
hauled backwards in the bight of a rope and cords 
passed round my ankles and my arms. 

"You ^Icek hound!" I cried, "If ever 1 have 
you at my sword's point, I will#>teach you to mal- 
treat one of my lads. You will find, you blood- 
thirsty beast, that my Emperor has long arms, and 
though you lie here like a rat in its hole, the time 
will come when he will tear you out of it, and you 
and your vermin will jicrish togcjther," 

Myifaith, I have a rough side to my tongue, and 
^ there was not a hard word^that I had learned in 
follrtecn campaigns which I did not let fly at him ; 
but be sat with the bandle of his pen tapping 
against his forehead and his cyes-*^squinting up at 
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the roof as if he had conceived the idea of some 
new stanza. It was this occupation of his which 
showed me^how I might get my point into him. 

“You spawm ! ” said I ; “you think that you are 
safe here, but your life may be as short as that of 
your absurd verses, and God knows that it could 
not be shorter than that.” 

Ah, you should have seen him bound from his 
chair when I said the words. This vile monster, 
who dispensed death and torture as a grocer serves 
out his figs, had one raw nerve then w'hich I could 
prod at pleasure. His face grew livid, and those 
little bourgeois side-whiskers quivered and thrilled 
\\ith passion. 

“ Very good, Colonfil. You have said enough ” 
he cried, in a choking voice. “You say that you 
have had a very distinguished career, I promise 
you also a vciy TIistinguished ending. Colonel 
litienne Gerard of the Th^^d Hussars shall have a 
death of his own.” 

“And I only beg” said I, “that you will not 
commemorate it in verse.” I had f ne or two little 
ironies to utter, but he cut me short by a furious 
gesture which caused my three gujirds to drag 
me fiom the cave. 

Our interview, which I have fold you as nearly 
as I can remember it, must have lasted some time, 
for it was quite dark when we «ame out, and the 
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moon was shining very clearly in the heavens. 
The brigands had lighted a great fire of the dried 
branches of the fir-trees; not, of course, for 

r 

warmth, since the night was already ver>' sultiy^, 
but to cook their evening meal. A huge copper 
pot hung over the blaze, and the rascals were lying 
all round in the yellow glare, so that the scene 
looked like one of those pictures which Junot 
stole out of Madrid. There are some soldiers who 
profess to care nothing for art and the like, but 1 
have always been drawn towards it myself, in 
>\hich respect I .s,how my good taste and iny 
breeding. I remember, for example, that when 
I .efebvre was selling the plunder after the fall of 
Danzig, I bought a very fine picture, called 
“ Nymphs Surprised in a Wood," and 1 carried it 
with me tKroi gh two campaigns until my chargei 
had the misfortune to put his haof through it 
I only tell you this, however, to show you that I 
was never a mere rough .soldier like Rapp or Nej-. 
As I lay in that brigands’ camp, I had little time 
or inclination to think abopt such matters. They 
had thrown me dowm under a tree, the three 
villain* squatting round and smoking their cigar- 
,ettes within hands’ touch of me. What to do I 
could not imaging. In my whole career I do not 
suppose ^at I*have tew times been in as hopeless 
a situation. " Bqt courage,” thouglrt I. “ Courage, 
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my brave boy ! You were not made a Colonel of 
Hussars at twenty-eight because you could dance 
a cotillon. You are a picked man, Etienne ; a man 
who has come through more than two hundred 
affairs, and this little one is surely not going to be 
the last.” I began eagerly to glance about for 
bcine chance of escape, and as I did so I saw 
something which filled me with great astonishment 
I have already told you that a large fire was 
burning in the centre of the glade. What with its 
glare, and what with the moonlight, everything 
as as clear as possible. On the other side of the 
glade there w’as a single tall fir-tree which attracted 
my attention because its trunk and lower branches 
were discoloured, as*if a large fire had recently 
been lit underneath it. A clump of bushes grew 
in front of it which concealed the base. Well, as 
I looked towards Jt, I was surprised to see project- 
ing above the bush, and fa‘-tened apparently to the 
tree, a pair of fine riding boots with the toes up- 
wards. At first I thought that they were tied 
there, but as I looked harder 1 saw that they were 
secured by a g'eat nail which was hammered 
through the foot of each. And tljen, siddenly, 
with a thrill of horror, I understood that thes^ 
were not empty boots ; and ifloving my head a 
little to the right, I was sable to ^e vho rit was 
that had been fastened there, aqd why a fire had 
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been Ht beneath the tree. It Is not pleasant to 
speak or to think of horrors, my friends, and I do 
not wish to give any of you bad dreams to-night — 
but I cannpt take you among the Spanish guerillas 
without showing you what kind of men they were, 
and the sort of warfare that they waged. I will 
only say that I understood why Monsieur Vidal's 
horse was waiting masterlcss in the grove, and 
that I hoped he had met this terrible fate with 
sprightliness and courage, as a good Frenchman 
ought 

It was not a ver>* rheering sight for me, as you 
can Imagine. When I had been with their chief in 
the grotto I had been so carried away by fny rage 
at the cruel death of young Soubiron, who was one 
of the brightest lads who ever threw his thigh over 
a charger, that I had never given a thought to my 
own position. Perhaps it would have been more 
politic had I spoken the ruffian fair, but it was too 
late now. The cork was drawn and I must drain 
the wine. Besides, if the harmless commissariat 
man were put to such a death, what hope was 
there for me, who had snapped Hie spine of their 
lieutenint ? ,No, I was doomed in any case, and it 
,was as well perhaps that should have put the 
best face on the ftiatter. This beast could bear 
witness that Etienne Girard had died as he had 
lived, and that ^ne prisoner at least had not 
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quailed before him. I lay there thinking of the 
various girls who would mourn for me, and of my 
dear old mother, and of the deplorable loss 
which I should be, both to my regiment and to 
tlie Emperor, and I am not ashamed to confess 
to you that I shed tears as I thought of the 
gtneral consternation which my premature end 
would give rise to. 

But all the time I was taking the very keenest 
notice of eveiything which might possibly help me. 
I am not a man who would lie like a sick horse 
waiting for the farrier sergeant and the pole-axe. 
First I would give a little tug at my ankle cords, 
and then another at those which were round my 
tt'rists, and all the tirrfc that I was trying to loosen 
them I was peering round to sec if I could find 
something which was in my favour. There was 
one thing which •w'as very evident. A hussar is 
but half formed without a horse, and there was my 
other half quietly grazing within thirty yards of 
me. Then I observed yet another thing. The 
path by which we had come over the mountains 
was so steep thst a horse could only be led across 
it slowly and with difficulty, but jn tHfe other 
direction the ground* appeared to be more 0|>ei4 
and to lead straight down Ini'o a gently-sloping 
valley. Had I but my feet in yonder stirrups and 
my sabre in my hand, a single^ bold dash might 
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take me out of the power of these vermin of the 
rocks. 

I was still thinking it over and straining with 
my wrists and my ankle*?, when their chief came 
out from his grotto, and after some talk with his 
lieutenant, who lay groaning near the fire, they 
both nodded their heads and looked across at me. 
He then said some few w'ords to the band, who 
clapped their hands and laughed uproariously 
Things looked ominous, and I was delighted to 
feel that my hands were so far free that I could 
easily slip them thi'ough the cords if I wished. 
But with my ankles I feared that I could do 
nothing, for when I strained it brought such pain 
into my lance-wound that* I had to gnaw mj' 
moustache to keep from crying out. I could onlj’ 
lie still, half-fiee and half-bound, and see what turn 
things were likely to take 

For a little I could not make out what they 
w'ere after. One of the rascals climbed up a 
well-grown fir-tree upon one side of the glade, 
and tied a rope round the top of the trunk. He 
then fastened another rope in Ahe same fashion 
to a similar tree upon the other side. The 
jtwo loose ends ivere now dangling dow’it, and I 
waited with some turiosity, and just a little trepi- 
dation alsQ, to ^ what ithey would do next. The 
w'hole band pulle^ upon one of the'ropes until they 
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had bent the strong young tree down into a semi- 
circle, and th^ then fastened it to a stump, so as 
to hold it so. When they had bent the other tree 
down in a similar fashion, the two summits were 
within a few feet of each other, though, as you 
undpTstand, they would each spring back into their 
original position the instant that they were re- 
leased, I already saw the diabolical plah which 
these miscreants had formed. 

“ I presume that you are a strong man, Colonel,” 
said the chief, coming towards me with his hateful 
smile. 

“If y'ou will have the kindness to loosen these 
cords,” I answ'cred, “ T w'ill show you how strong 
1 am.” 

“We were all interested to see whether you were 
as strong as these two young saplings," said he 
“ It is our intention, you see, to tie one end of each 
I ope round your ankles and then let the trees go 
I f you are stronger than the trees, then, of course, 
no harm would be done ; if, on the other hand, 
the trees are stronger than )-ou, vhy, in that case, 
Colonel, we ma)‘ have a souvenit of you upon each 
side of our little glade.” 

He laughed as he«spoke, and at the sight of jt 
the whole forty of them laughed also. Even* now 
if 1 am in my darker humour, or ff I ^ave<i touch 
of my old Lithuanian ague, I spe in my sleep that 
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ring of dark, savage faces, wnth their cruel eyes, 
and the firelight flashing upon their strong white 
teeth. 

It is astonishing — and I have heard many make 
the same remark — how acute one’s senses become 
at such a crisis as this. I am convinced that at no 
moment is one living so vividly, so acutely, as at 
the instant when a violent and foreseen death over- 
takes one. 1 could smell the resinous fagots, I 
could see every twig upon the ground, I could hear 
every rustle of the branches, as I have never 
smelled or seen or heard save at such times of 
danger. And so it was that long before anyone 
else, before even the time when the ahief had 
addressed me, 1 had heard* a low, monotonous 
sound, far away indeed, and yet coming nearer at 
every instant. At first it was but a murmur, a 
rumble, but by the time he had finished speaking, 
\\hile the assassins were untying my ankles in 
order to lead me to the scene of my murder, 1 
heard, as plainly as ever I heard anything in m>' 
life, the clinking of horseshoes and the jingling of 
bridle - chains, with the clank ofi sabres against 
stirrup-iwns. ^ Is it likely that I, who had lived 
lyith the light cavalry since ,fhe first hair shaded 
my lip, would mistake the sound of troopers on 
the match ?„ 

“ Help, comrade^, help ! ” I shrieked, and though 
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they struck me across the mouth and tried to drag 
me up to the trees, I kept on yelling, " Help me, 
my brave boys 1 Help me, my children ! They 
are murdfiring your colonel ! ” 

For the moment my wounds and my troubles 
had brought on a delirium, and I looked for 
nothing less than my five hundred hussars, kettle- 
drums and all, to appear at the opening of the 
glade. 

But that which really appeared was very different 
to anything which I had conceived. Into the clear 
space there came galloping a fine young man upon 
a most beautiful roan horse. He was fresh-faced 
and pleasant-looking, w’itlr the most debonair 
bearing in the world and the most gallant way of 
carrying himself — a way which reminded me some- 
what of my own. He wore a singular coat which 
had once been red all over, but which was now 
stained to the colour of a withered oak-leaf wher- 
ever the weather coula reach it His shoulder- 
straps, however, w'ere of golden lace, and he had a 
bright metal helmet upon his head, with a coquet- 
tish white plume upon one side of its crest. He 
trotted his horse up the glade, while bahind him 
rode four cavaliers ^n the same dress — all clean- 
shaven, with round, comely faces, looking fo me 
more like monks than dragoons.* At a short, gruff 
order they tailed with a rattle of arras, while 
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th^ leader cantered forward, the fire beating 
upon his eager face and the beautiful head of his 
charger. I knew, of course, by the strange coats 
that they were English. It was the first sight that 
I had ever had of them, but from their stout 
bearing and their masterful way I could see at a 
glance that what I had always been told was true, 
and that they were excellent people to fight 
against. 

“ Well, well, well ! ” cried the young officer, in 
sufficiently bad French, “ what game are you up to 
here? Who was thajt who was yelling for help, 
and w hat arc you trying to do to him ? ” 

It was at that mofnent that I learned Lo bless 
those months which Obriant, the descendant of the 
Irish kings, had spent in teaching me the tongue of 
the English! My ankle.s had just been freed, so 
that I had only to slip my hands out of the cords, 
and with a single rush I had flown across, picked 
up my s^bre where it lay by the fire, and hurled 
myself on to the saddle of poor Vidal’s horse. 
Yes, for all my wounded ankle, I never put foot to 
stirrup, but was in the seat in a -s'ngle bound. I 
tore the (halter from the tree, and before these 
villains could so much as snafva pistol at me I was 
besi(is the English officer. 

" I surreijder S.o you, tsir,” I cried ; though I 
daresay my Englislj was not very muth better than 
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his French. “If you will look at that tree to 
Ihe left you will see what these villains do to 
the honourable gentlemen who fall into their 
hands.” 

The fire had flared up at that moment, and there 
was poor Vidal exposed before them, as horrible 
.tn object as one could see in a nightmare. 
“ Godam ! ” cried the officer, and “ Godam ! ” cried 
each of the four troopers, which is the same a.s 
with us when we crj’ “ Mon Dieu ! ” Out rasped 
the fiv'e swords, and the four men closed up. One, 
who w'ore a sergeant’s chevrons, laughed and 
clapped me on the shoulder. 

“ Fight for 5’our skin, froggj',” said he. 

Ah, it was so fine to ha\ e a horse between my 
thighs and a weapon in my grip. I w^ved it above 
tny head and shouted in my exultation^ The chief 
had come forward with that odious smiling face of 
his. 

“ Your excellency will observe that this Fretich- 
raan is our prisoner,” said he. 

'* You are a rascally robbei »aid the English- 
man, shaking hi" sw'ord at him. “ It is a disgrace 
to us to have such allies. By my^ faithy if Lord 
Wellington were of giy mind w'e would swing yqu 
up on the nearest tree ' 

" But my prisonet ? ” )t>aid th<f bri^ndy in his 
suave voice 
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“ He shall come with us to the British camp.'* 

“Just a word in your ear before you take him.” 

He approached the young officer, and then 
turning as quick as a flash, he fired his pii>tol in my 
face. The bullet scored i*s way through my hair 
and burst a hole on each side of my busby. Seeing 
that he had missed me, he raised the pistol and 
ivas about to hurl it at me when the English 
sergeant, with a single back -handed cut, nearly 
severed his head from his body. His blood had 
not reached the ground, nor the last curse died on 
his lips, before the whole horde was upon us, but 
with a dozen bounds and as many slashes we were 
all safely out of the glade, and galloping ^own the 
winding track which led to the valley. 

It was not until we had left the ravine far behind 
us and were* right out in the open fields that we 
ventured to halt, and to sec what injuries we had 
sustained. For me, woundetl and weary as I was, 
my heart was beating proudly, and my chest was 
nearly bursting my tunic to think that I, Etienne 
Gerard, had left this gang of murderers so much 
by which to remember me. My (aith, they would 
think twjfe before they ventured again to lay hands 
upon one of tfie Third Hussars. So carried away 
was \ that 1 made a small oration to these brave 
EnglLshpien, and* told thfm who it was that they 
had helped to rescue. I would have spoken of 
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glory also, and of the sympathies of brave men, 
but the officer cut me short. 

“ That’s all right," said he. “ Any injuries, 
Sergeant ? " 

“Trooper Jones’s horse hit with a pistol bullet 
on the fetlock.” 

“Trooper Jones to go with us. .Sergeant 
Halliday, with troopers Harvey and Smith, to 
keep to the right until they touch the vedettes of 
the German Hussars." 

So these three jingled away together, while the 
officer and I, followed at some distance by the 
trooper whose horse had been w'ounded, rode 
straight down in the direction of the English camp. 
Very soon we had opened our hearts, for we each 
liked the other from the beginning. He was of the 
nobility, this brave lad, and he hafl bebn sent out 
.scouting by Lord Wellington to see if there were 
any signs of our advancing through the mountains. 
It is one advantage of a wandjiing life like mine, 
that you learn to pick up those bits of know'ledge 
which distinguish the man of tht* world. I have, 
for example, ha''dly ever met a Frenchman who 
could repeat an English title correctl)'. Jf I had 
not travelled I should not be able to say with con- 
fidence that this young man's real name was ^dilor 
the Hon. Sir Russell, ^art, thh> last being an 
honourable distinction, so that it was as the Bart 
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that 1 usually addressed him, just as in Spanish 
one might say “ the Don.” 

As we rode beneath the moonlight in the lovely 
Spanish night, we spoke our minds to each other, 
as if we were brothers. We were both of an age, 
you see, both of the light cavalry also (the Six- 
teenth Light Dragoons was his regiment), and 
both with the same hopes and ambitions. Never 
have I learned to know a man no quickly as I did 
the Bart He gave me the name of a girl whom he 
had loved at a garden called Vauxhall, and, for my 
own part, I spoke tp him of little Coralie, of the 
Opera. He took a lock of hair from his bosom, 
and I a garter. Then we nearly quarrelled over 
hussar and dragoon, for he 'Was absurdly proud of 
his regiment, and you should have seen him curl 
his lip and clap his hand to his hilt when I said 
that I hoped it might never be* its misfortune to 
come in the way of the Third. Finally, he began 
to speak about what the English call sport, and he 
told such stories of the money which he had lost 
over which of two cocks could kill the other, or 
which of two men could strike the other the most 
in a l?ght /or a prize, that I was filled with 
/istonishment He was ready to bet upon any- 
thing in the most Vonderful manner, and when I 
chanced tq see ^ shooting star he was anxious to 
bet that he would see more than me, twenty-five 
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irancs a star, and it was only when I explained 
that my purse was in the hands of the brigands 
that he would give over the idea. 

Well, we chatted away in this very amiable 
fashion until the day began to break, when 
suddenly we heard a great volley of musketry 
from somewhere in front of us. It was very rocky 
and broken ground, and I thought, although I 
could see nothing, that a general engagement had 
broken out. The Bart laughed at my idea, how- 
ever, and explained that the sound came from the 
English camp, where every man emptied his piece 
each morning so as to make sure of having a dry 
priming. 

“ In another mile we shall be up with the out- 
posts,” said he. 

I glanced round at this, and I perceived that we 
had trotted along at so good a pace during the 
time that we were keeping up our pleasant chat, 
that the dragoon with the lame horse was alto- 
gether out of sight I looked on every side, but 
in the whole of that vast rocky ’ alley there was 
no one save only the Bart and I — both of us 
armed, you understand, and botlf, of tis well 
mounted.* I began to ask myself whether afte( 
all it was quite necessary that 'I should ride that 
mile which would bring m? to the Briti^i outposts. 

Now, I wash to be very cleai; with you on this 
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point, my friends, for I would not have you think 
that I was acting dishonourably or ungratefully 
to the man who had helped me away from the 
brigands. You must remember that of all duties 
the strongest is that w'hich a commanding officer 
owes to his men. You must also bear in mind 
that war is a game which is played under fixed 
rules, and when these rules are broken one must at 
once claim the forfeit. If, for example, I had 
given a parole, then I should have been an 
infamous wretch had I dreamed of escaping. But 
no parole had becq asked of me Out of over- 
confidence, and the chance of the lame horse 
dropping behind, the Bart had permittcd»mc to get 
upon equal terms uith himf Had it been I who 
had taken him, I should have used him as 
courteously as he had me, but, at the same time, I 
should have respected his enterprise so far as to 
have deprived him of his sword, and seen that I 
had at least one guard beside myself. I reined up 
iny horse and explained this to him, asking him 
a1 the same time whether he saw any breach of 
honour in my leaving him. 

He tkought about it, and several times repeated 
J^hat which the English say when they mean “ Mon 
DiAi “ 

**Y<mi \youkl* give nv: the slio, vould your’* 
said he 
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" If you can give no reason against it.” 

“ The only reason that I can think of,” said the 
Bart, “ is that I should instantly cut your head ofif 
if you were to attempt it.” 

” Two can play at that game, my dear Bart,” 
•said I. 

“ Then we’ll see who can play at it best,’ he 
cried, pulling out his sword. 

I had drawn mine also, but I was quite deter- 
mined not to hurt this admirable young man who 
had been my benefactor. 

“Consider," said I, “you gay that I am your 
prsoner. I might with equal reason say that you 
are mine. We are alone here, and though I have 
no doubt that you are an excellent swordsman, 
j'ou can hardly hope to hold your own against the 
best blade in the six light cavalry brigades." 

I I is answer was a cut at my head. I parried 
and shore off half of his white plume. He thrust 
at my breast I turned his point and cut away 
the other half of his cockade. 

“ Cur.sc your monkey-tricks ! ’ he cried, as 1 
wheeled my hor^e aw'ay from him. 

“ Why .should you strike at me ? ” said “ You 
.see that I will not stvke back.” 

“ That’s all very well," said he ; “ but you’ve got 
to come along with me to the canf{>.’' 

“ I sli.-ill never see the camp,” /aid I. 
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“ I’ll lay you nine to four you do,” he cried, as he 
made at me, sword in hand. 

But those words of his put something new into 
my head. Could we mt deckle the 'matter in 
some better way than fighting? The Bart was 
placing me in such a position that I should have 
to hurt him, or he would certainly hurt me. 1 
avoided his rush, though his sword - point was 
within an inch of my neck. 

“ I have a proposal,” 1 cried. “ We shall throw 
tlice as to which is the prisoner of the other.” 

He smiled at this. It appealed to his love of 
sport. 

'• Where are your dice ? " he cried 

“ I have none.” 

“ Nor I. But I have cards ” 

“ Cards let ‘t be,” said I. 

“ And the game ? ” 

” I leave it to you.” 

“ Ecart^', then — the best of three.” 

1 could not help .smiling as I agreed, foi I do 
not suppose that there were three men in !• ranee 
who were my masters at the game. I told the 
Bart as much as w'e dismounted, lie smiled also 
a^s he listened. 

'• I W'as counted the best player at Watier’s," 
said he.* “ JVith*eveu luolc you deserve to get off 
if > ou beat me.” 
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So we tethered our two horses and sat down one 
on either side of a great flat rock. The Bart took 
a pack of cards out of his tunic, and I had only to 
see him shuffle to convince me that I had no novice 
to deal with. We cut, and the deal fell to him. 

My faith, it was a stake worth playing for. He 
wished to add a hundred gold pieces a game, but 
what was money when the fate of Colonel Etienne 
Gerard hung upon the cards? I felt as though 
all those who had reason to be interested in the 
game — my mother, my hussars, the Sixth Corps 
d’Arm^e, Ney, Massena, evep the Emperor him- 
self— were forming a ring round us in that desolate 
valley. Heavens, what a blow to one and all of 
them should the carda go against me I But I was 
confident, for my ^carti play was as famous as my 
swordsmanship, and save old Bouvet of the 
Hussars of Berclieny, who won seventy-six out of 
one hundred and fifty games off me, I have always 
had the best of a series. 

The first game I won right off, though I must 
confess that the cards were woth me, and that my 
adversary coul(i have done no more. In the 
second, 1 never played better and saved a»tnck by 
a fines.se, but the Barfc voled me once, marked tl^ 
king, and ran out in the second hand. My !tuth, 
we were so excited that iie laid his helmet down 
beside him and I my busby. 
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“ I’ll lay my roan mare against your black 
horse,” said he. 

“ Done 1 ” said I, 

" Sword against sword ” 

" Done ! ” said I. 

“ Saddle, bridle, and stirrups ! ’ he cried. 

“ Done ! ” I shouted. 

I had caught this spirit of >.poit from him. I 
uould hav'e laid my hussars against his dragoons 
had they been ours to pledge. 

And then began the game of games. Oh, he 
played, this Englishman — he played in a way tliat 
was worthy of such a -.take But I, my fiiends, 1 
was superb ! Of the five which I had t(t make to 
wm, I gainal three on the f.rst hand. The Bart 
bit his moustache and drummed his hands, while 
I already felt myself at the head of my dear 
little lascals. On the second, I' turned the king, 
but lost tw o ti icks — ^and my score w as four to his 
two W hen I sav' m j' ne ^t hand 1 could not but 
give a cry of delight “If I cannot gain my 
lieedom on this,” thought I, “ I deserve to remain 
for ev er in chains ’’ 

Give me the cauls, landlord, and I will lay them 
put on the table for ) ou. 

hlere was my hand : knave and ace of clubs, 
queen and ,kna\% of diaiaonds, and king of hearts. 
Clubs were trump, «. mark >ou, and 1 had but one 
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pc at between roe and freedom. He knew it was 
the crisis, and he undid his tunic I threw my 
dolman on the ground. He led the ten of 
spades. I* took it with my ace of trumps. One 
point in my favour. The correct play was 
t clear the trumps, and I led the knave. 
Down came the queen upon it, and the game was 
equal He led the eight of spades, and 1 could 
only discard my qu -“eu of diamonds. Then came 
the be\ en of spades, and the hair stood straight up 
on my head We each threw down a king at the 
final. He had won two poiots, and my beautiful 
hal'd had been mastered by his inferior one. I 
could ha\e rolled on the ground as I thought 
of it They used £b play \ery good ^cart6 at 
Watiers ut the year 'lo i say it — ^I, Brigadier 
Gciatd. 

The last gamfl was now four all. This next 
hand must settle it one \rr or the other He undid 
his sash, and 1 put auay my s^\ord-belt He was 
cool, this Englishman, and I tried <o be so also, but 
the perspiration would trickle into my eyes '1 he 
deal lay with hi«i, and I may confess to jou, my 
fi lends, that my hands shook so that^ coilW hardly 
pick my cards from the lock But when I i^is«l 
them, w'hat was the first thing that my eyes rested 
upon? It w^s the kingj the kuig, the |[lorious 
king of trump? > My mouth wfcis open to declare 
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it when the wotds were frozen upon ray Ups by the 
appearance of ray comrade. 

He held his cards in his hand, but his jaw had 
fallen, and his eyes were staring over my shoulder 
with the most dreadful exptession of consternation 
and surprise. I whisked round, and I was myscli 
amazed at what I saw. 

Thrde men were standing quite close to us — 
fifteen mi:_tres at the farthest. The middle one wa-i 
of a good height, and yet not too tall — about the 
same height, in fact, that I am myself. He was 
clad in a datk unifqrm with a small cocked hat, 
and some sort of white plume upon the side. But 
I had little thought of his dress. It was his face, 
his gaunt cheeks, his beak like nose, his masterful 
blue eyes, his thin, firm slit of a mouth which 
made one Vet i that this was a wonderful man, a 
man of a million. His brows weie tied into a knot, 
and he cast such a glance at my poor Bart fiom 
under them that one by one the cards came flutter- 
ing down from his nerveless fingers. Of the two 
other men, one, who had a face as brown and hard 
as though it had been carved out of old oak, wore 
a bright) red coat, while the other, a fine portly 
tnan with bushy side-W’hiskets, w'as in a blue jacket 
wit^i gold facings. Some little distance behind, 
three ordeflies Svere holding as many horses, and 
an escort of drage^ns was waiting ih the rear 
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“ Heh, Crauford, what the deuce is this ? ” asked 
the thin man. 

*' D’you hear, sir ? ” cried the man with the red 
coat. “ Lhrd Wellington wants to know what this 
means.” 

My poor Bart broke into an account of all that 
had occurred, but that rock-face never softened for 
an instant. 

“Pietty fine, 'pon my word, General Craufoid,” 
he broke in “ The discipline of this force must 
be maintained, sir. Report yourself at hea<1- 
quarters as a prisonei.” 

It was dreadful to me to see the Rart mount 
his horse and ride off %vith hanging head 1 
could not endure ft. I threw myself befoie 
this Engh.lt General. I pleaded with him lor 
my friend. I told him how I, Colonel Gerard, 
would witness vrtiat a dashing young officer he 
was. Ah, my eloquence might have melted the 
hardest heart ; I brought tears to my ow n ej cs, 
but none to his. My voice bioke, and 1 could 
say no more. 

“What w'eighfc do you put on your mules, sii, in 
the Fiench service?” he asked Yq,s, thft W’as all 
this phlegmatic Englishman had to answer k> 
these burning words of mine That was his reply 
to what W 0 UI 4 have made*a FrencfimaT* w eSp upon 
my shoulder 
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“ What weight on a mule ? ” asked the man with 
the red coat. 

“Two hundred and ten pounds,” said I. 

“Then you load them deucedly badly,” said 
Lord Wellington. “ Remove the prisoner to the 
rear.” 

His dragoons closed in upon me, and I —I was 
driven mad, as I thought that the game had been 
in my hands, and that I ought at that moment to 
be a free man. I held the cards up in front of the 
General. 

“ See, my lord ! ” L cried ; “ I played for my free- 
dom and 1 won, for, as you perceive, I hold the 
king.” 

For the first time a slight smile softened his 
gaunt face 

“On the contrary,” .said he, as he mounted his 
horse, “it Is I who won, for, as ‘j'ou percche, my 
King holds you.” 



IV. 

HOW THE KING HELD THE BRIGADIER 


Murat was undoubtedly an excellent <Mivalry 
officer, but he had too much swagger, which spoils 
many a good soldier. Lasalle, too, was a veiy 
dashing leader, but he ruined himself with wine 
and folly. Now I, Etienne Gerard, was always 
totally devoid of swagger, and at the same time 
I was very abstemious, except, maybe, at the end 
of a campaign, or v^hen I met an old comrade- 
in-arms. For these reasons I might, perhaps, 
had it not been for a certain diffidence, have 
claimed to be tlje most valuable officer in my 
own branch of the Service. It is true that I 
never rose to be more than a chief of brigade, 
but then, as everyone knows, no one had a 
chance of rising to the top unless he had 
the good fortune to be with the Emperor in his 
early campaigns. Except Lasalle, and^ Labau, 
and Drouet, I can hardly rememb<5!r any one of 
the generals who hacf not already made his ttarn'e 
before the Egyptian business. Even I, yith all 
my brilliant i^alities, could only attain the head 
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of my brigade, and also the <!pedal medal of 
honour, which I received from the Emperor him- 
self, and which I keep at home in a leathern 
pouch. 

But though I never ro'^e higher than this, 
my qualities were very well known to those who 
had ser\ed uitb me, and also to the English. 
After they had captuied me in the way which I 
described to you the other night, they kept a very 
good guard over me at Oporto, and I promise you 
that they did not give such a formidable opponent 
a (hance of slipping through their fingers. It was 
on the loth of August that I was escorted on 
board the transport which was to taka» us to 
England, and behold me before the end of the 
mouth in the great prison which had been built for 
us at Uartfnoo* ! “ L’hdtel Francais, et Pension,” 
w c used to call it, for j ou understand that we were 
all brave men there, and that we did not lose our 
spirits because v\ e w ere in adversity. 

It was only those officers w'ho refused to give 
their parole who were confined at Dartmoor, and 
most of the prisoneis w’ere seaq-ien, or from the 
ranks. Fou a^k me, perhaps, why it was that I 
did not give this parole, ai\d so enjoy the same 
good treatment as most of my brother officers 
Well, I had twe ieason$ and both of tliem were 
sufficiently strong 
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In the first place, I had so much confidence in 
myself, that I was quite convinced that I could 
escape. In the second, my family, though of good 
repute, has ftever been wealthy, and 1 could not 
bring myself to take anything from the small 
income of my mother. On the other hand, it 
would never do for a man like me to be outshone 
by the bourgeois society of an English coiintty 
town, or to be without the means of showing 
courtesies and attentions to those ladies whom 1 
should attract. It was for these leasuns that I 
preferred to be buried in the ^dreadful prison of 
Dartmoor. 1 wish now to tell }ou of my adven- 
tures in England, and how far Milor Wellington's 
words were true when Iv said that his King would 
hold me. 

And first of all I may say that if it Vere not 
that I have set oflt to tell you about what befell 
myself, I could keep you here until motning with 
my stories about Dartmoor itself, and about the 
singular tilings which occurred there It was one 
of the very strangest places in the whole world, 
for there, in the ^middle of that great desolate 
waste, were herded together seven or eigh^ thou- 
sand men — warriors, ^ou understaifd, men of 
experience and courage. Around there were* a 
double wall and a ditch, an^ wardeta and soldiers; 
but, my faith I Ja>u could not coop men* like that 
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up like rabbits in a hutch ! They would escape by 
twos and tens and twenties, and then the cannon 
would boom, and the search parties run, and we, 
who weie left behind, would laugh and dance and 
shout " Vive TEmpereui ” until the warders would 
turn their muskets upon us in their passion. And 
then we would have our little mutinies, too, and 
up y^o\i\d come the infantry and the guns from 
Plymouth, and that would set us yelling “ Vi\ e 
TEmpereur” once more, as though we wished them 
to hear us in Paris. We had Ihely moments at 
Dartmoor, and we contrived that those wdio were 
about us should be lively also. 

You must know that the prisoners^ there bad 
their owm Courts of Justi<;e, in which they tried 
their own cases, and inflicted their own punish- 
ments btealing and quarrelling weie punished — 
but most of all treachery. When I came there 
first theie was a man, Meunier, fiom Rheims, who 
had given information of some plot to esrape. 
Well, that night, owing to some form or other 
w'hich had to be gone through, they did not take 
him out from among the ot})er prisoners, and 
though he wept and screamed, and grovelled upon 
the ground, they left him there amongst th? 
comrades whom he had betrayed That night 
there, was^ a t^ial with^a whispered accusation and 
a whispered defence, a gagged ori^ioner. and a judge 
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whom none could see. In the morning, when they 
came for their man with papers for his release, 
there w^as not as much of him left as you could 
put upon y<5ur thumb-nail. They were ingenious 
people, these prisoners, and they had their own 
way of managing. 

\Vc officers, however, lived in a separate wing, 
and a very singular group of people we were. 
They had left us our uniforms, so that there w.is 
hardly a corps which had served under Victor, or 
Massena, or Ney, which w^as not represented there, 
and some h.id been there frgm the time w’hen 
Junot was beaten at Vimiera. We had chasseurs 
in their gtecn tunics, and hussars, like myself, and 
blue-coated dragoons, mnd white- fronted lancers, 
and voltigcurs, and grenadiers, and men of the 
artillery and engineers. But the greater part were 
naval officers, for Ihe English had had the better 
of us upon the seas. I could never understand 
this •until I journeyed myself from Oporto to 
Plymouth, when I lay for seven days upon my 
back, and could not ha\e stined hrd I seen the 
eagle of the reginjpnt cairicd off before my eyes. 
It was in perfidious weather like this that Nelson 
took advantage of us. 

I had no sooner got into Dartmoor than' I 
began to plan ^to get out# again, *aiud ^ yobf can 

icadily believe tlftit, with wits shariicned by twelve 
E 
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years of warfare, it was not very long before I 
saw my way. 

You must know, in the first place, that I had 
a very great ad\ antage i.’* having sonle knowledge 
of the English language. I learned it during 
the months that I spent before Danzig, from 
Adjutant Obriant, of the Regiment Irlandais, who 
w^as sprung from the ancient kings of the country. 
] was quickly able to speak it with some facility, 
for I do not take long to master anything to 
which I set my mind. In three months I could 
not only express rqy meaning, but I could use the 
idioms of the people. It w^as Obriant w’ho taught 
me to say ** Be jabers,*' just as w^e migh# say Ma 
foi ** ; and also “ The ciirs’> of Crummle ! ” which 
means “ Ventre bleu ! Many a time I have seen 
the English -.mile wiih pleasure when they have 
heard me speak sc» much kke one of them- 
selves. 

We officers were put two in a cell, which* was 
ver)^ little to my taste, for my room-mate was a 
tall, silent man named Beaumont, of the Fl3’ing 
Artillery, who had been taken by the English 
cavalrj’ at Astorga. 

It is seldom I meet a (nan of whom I cannot 
make a friend, for my disposition and manners are 
— as •j'ou kno^ them.» But this fellow had never 
a smile for my jests, nor an ear* for my sorrows, 
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but would sit looking at me with his sullen eyes, 
until sometimes I thought that his two years 
of captivity had driven him crazy. Ah, how I 
longed that old Bouvet, or any of my comrades of 
the hussars, was there, instead of this mummy of a 
man. But such as he was I had to make the best 
of him, and it was very evident that no escape 
could be made unless he were my partner in ft, for 
what could I possibly do without him observing 
me ? I hinted at it, therefore, and then by degrees 
I spoke more plainly, until it seemed to me that I 
had prevailed upon him to share my lot 

I tried the walls, and I tried the floor, and I 
tried the ceiling, but though I tapped and probed, 
they all appeared to befvery thick and solid. The 
door was of iron, shutting with a spring lock, 
and provided with a small grating, through 
which a waidcr fooked tAvice in every night 
Witliin tlicrc were two bcd>, two stools, two 
w^ashstands — nothing more. It was enough for 
my wants, for when had I 1 ad as much 
during those twelve years spent in camps? But 
how w^as I to g#t out ? Night after night I 
thought of my five hundred hussars, affd had 
dreadful nightmares, i» which I fancied that Jhe. 
whole regiment needed shoeing, or that my horses 
WQTQ all bloated with green foddet, or rfhaf they 
were founderedT from bogland^ or that six 
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squadrons were clubbed in the presence of the 
Emperor. Then I would awake in a cold sweat, 
and set to work picking and tapping at the walls 
once more ; for I knew vc^-y well that there is no 
difficulty which cannot be oxercomc by a ready 
brain and a pair of cunning hands. 

There was a ‘single window in our cell, which 
was too small to admit a child. It was further 
defended by a thick iron bar in the centre. It was 
not a very promising point of escape, as you will 
allow, but I became more and more convinced that 
our efforts must be, directed tow\ards it. To make 
matters worse, it only led out into the exercise 
yaid, w'hich was surrounded by two hi|[h walls. 
Still, as I said to my sullJn comrade, it is time 
to talk of the Vistula when you arc over the Rhine, 
I got a .small piece of iron, therefore, from the 
fittings of my bed, and I set to Vork to loosen the 
j)laster at the top and the bottom of the bar. 
'J'hree hours I tvoulcl wotk, and then leap into* my 
bed upon the sound of the warder's step. Then 
another three hours, and then very often another 
yet. for I found that BcaumoniP was so slow and 
clumsy* at ij that it was on myself only that I 
,could rely. 

I pictured to myself my Third of Hussars 
waitirfg Sutside •that windo<v, with kettle- 

drums and standards and leopard-skin scha- 
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braques all complete. Then I would work like 
a madman, until my iron was crusted with blood, 
as if with rust. And so, night by night, 1 
loosened th*at stony plaster, and hid it away 
ill the stuffing of my pillow, until the hour came 
when the iron shook ; and then with one good 
wrench it came off in my hand, and my first step 
had been made towards freedom. 

You will ask me what better off I was, since, as 
I have said, a child could not have fitted through 
the opening. I will tell you. I had gained two 
things — a tool and a wcaporu With the one I 
might loosen the stone which flanked the window. 
With the other I might defend myself when I had 
scrambled through. now I turned my atten- 
tion to that stone, and I picked and picked with 
the sharpened end of my bar until I had worked 
out the mortar atl round. You understand, of 
course, that during the da; I 1 opiaced everything 
in fts position, and that the warder was never 
permitted to see a speck ujion the floor. At the 
end of three weeks I had separated the stone, and 
had the rapture d draining it through, and seeing 
a hole left with ten .stars shining throjigh it, where 
there had been but fou* before. All was ready^for 
us now, and I replaced the stone, smearing the 
edges of it rouQvl with a little fat afic sofi»t, sfl as to 
hide the cracks where the mortar should have been. 
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In three nights the moon would be gone, and that 
seemed the best time for our attempt 

I had now no doubt at all about getting into the 
yard, but I had very considerable misgivings as to 
how I was to get out again. It would be too 
humiliating, after trying here, and trying there, to 
have to go back to my hole again in despair, or to 
be arrested by the guards outside, and thrown into 
those damp underground cells which are reserved 
for prisoners who are caught in escaping. 1 set to 
work, therefore, to plan what I should do I have 
never, as you know, had the chance of showing 
what I could do as a general. Sometimes, after a 
glass or t^vo of wine, I have found mysclT capable 
of thinking out surprising Combinations, and have 
felt Ihat^if Napoleon had intrusted me w'ith an 
army corps, things might have gone differently 
with him. But however that iflay be, there is no 
doubt that m the small stratagems of Avar, and in 
that quickness of invention uhich is so neces'sary 
for an officer of light cavalry, I could hold my 
own against anyone. It was now that I had need 
of it, and I felt sure that it wou)J not fail me. 

The *mner, wall which I had to scale was built of 
.bryks, 12 ft. high, with a i*j>w of iron spikes, 3in. 
apart, upon the top. The outer I had only caught 
a gliiApse# of once or t^ice, when ^he gate of the 
exercise yard war open. It appeared to be about 
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the same height, and was also spiked at the top. 
The space between the walls was over twenty feet, 
and I had reason to believe that there were no 
sentries there, except at the gates. On the other 
hand, I knew that there was a line of soldiers out- 
side. Behold the little nut, my friends, which I 
had to open with no crackers, save these two 
hands. 

One thing upon which I relied was the height of 
my comrade Beaumont I have already said that 
he was a very tall man, six feet at least, and it 
seemed to me that if I could mount upon his 
shoulders, and get my hands upon the spikes, I 
could easily scale the wall. Could I pull my big 
companion up after mft? That was the question, 
for when I set forth with a comrade, even though 
it be one for whom 1 bear no affection, nothing on 
earth would maKc me abandon him. If I 
climbed the wail and he mkl nut follow me, I 
should be compelled to return to him. He did 
not seem to concern himself mach about it, 
however, so I hoped that he had cunfidence in his 
own activity. 

Then another very important mister was the 
choice of the sentry who should be on dutj^ in 
front of my window at the time of our attempt. 
They were changed every two lfoiirs«to insure 
tlieir vigilance, but I, who watered them closely 
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each night out of my window, knew that there 
was a great difference between them. There were 
some who were so keen that a rat could not cross 
the yard unseen, while others thought only of their 
own ease, and could sleep as soundly leaning upon 
a musket as if they were at home upon a feather 
bed. There was one especially, a fat, heavy man, 
who would retire into the shadow of the wall and 
doze so comfortably during his two hours, that I 
have dropped pieces of plaster from my window 
at his very feet, without his observing it. By good 
luck, this fellow’s watch was due from twelve to 
two upon the night which we had fixed upon for 
our enterprise 

As the last day passeef, 1 was so filled with 
nervous agitation that 1 could not control myself, 
but ran ceaselessly about my cell, like a mouse in 
a cage. Every moment I thouf^ht that the warder 
would detect the looseness of the bar, oi that the 
sentry would observe the unmortared stone, w'^iiich 
I could not conceal outside, as I did within. As 
for m}’ companion, he sat brooding upon the end 
of his bed, looking at me in ^ sidelong fashion 
from time to time, and biting his nails like one who 
is deep in thought. 

Courage, my friend * ” I cried, slapping him 
upon ‘ the, shotilder. H You will * see your guns 
before another mpnth be past.*’ 
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That is very well,” said he. “ But whither will 
you fly when you get free ? ” 

“ To the coast,” I answered. “ All comes right 
for a brave *man, and I shall make straight for my 
regiment.” 

“ You are more likely to make straight for the 
underground cells, or for the Portsmouth hulks,” 
said he. 

“ A soldier takes his chances,” I remarked. ** It 
is only the poltroon who reckons always upon 
the worst.” 

I raised a flush in each of Jiis sallow cheeks at 
that, and I was glad of it, for it was the first sign 
of spirit which 1 had ever observed in him. For a 
moment he put his hafid cut towards his water-jug, 
as though he would have hurled it at me, but then 
he shrugged his shoulders and sat in silence once 
more, biting his liails, and scowling down at the 
floor. 1 could not but thi’ k. a > I looked at him, 
that perhaps I was doing the Flying Artillery a 
very bad service by bringing him b'.ck to them, 

I never in my life have kno'vn an evening pass 
as slowly as thaUone. Towards nightfall a w'ind 
sprang up, and as the darkness deepened® it blew 
harder and harder, amtil a terrible gale ^was 
whistling over the moor. As I looked out of my 
window I could not catchta glimp?e of^a st&r, and 
the black clouds w^ere flying^, low across the 
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heavens. The rain was pouring down, and what 
with its hissing and splashing, and the howling and 
screaming of the wind, it was impossible for me to 
hear the steps of the sentinels. “ If I cannot hear 
them," thought I, " then it is unlikely that they 
can hear me ” ; and I waited with the utmost 
impatience until the time when the inspector 
should have come round for his nightly peep 
through our grating. Then having peered through 
the darkness, and seen nothing of the sentry, who 
was doubtless crouching in some corner out of the 
rain, I felt that the moment was come. I removed 
the bar, pulled out the stone, and motioned to my 
companion to pass through. 

“ .‘Vfter you. Colonel,” said he. 

“ Will you not go first ? ” I asked. 

'* I had rather you showed me the way.” 

' C ome after me, then, but cofhe silently, as you 
value your life.’’ 

In the darkness 1 could hear the fellow’s teeth 
chattering, and I wondered whether a man ever 
had such a partner in a desperate enterprise. I 
seized the bar, however, and nymnting upon my 
stool, I«* thr^bt my head and shoulders into the 
hole. I had wriggled through as far as my waist, 
when my companion seized me suddenly by the 
knees,' and yelled at the* top of his. voice : “ Help 1 
Help ! A prisonpr is escaping ! ” 
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Ah, my friends, what did I not feel at that 
moment 1 Of course, I saw m an instant the game 
of this vile creature. Why should he risk his skin 
in climbing walls when he might be sure of a free 
pardon from the English for having prevented the 
escape of one so much more distinguished than 
himself? I had recognised him as a poltroon and 
a sneak, but I had not understood the depth of 
baseness to which he could descend. One who has 
spent his life among gentlemen and men of honour 
does not think of such things until they happen. 

The blockhead did not seem to understand that 
he was lost more certainly than 1. I writhed back 
in the darkness, and seizing him by the throat, I 
struck him twice with* my iron bar. At the first 
blow he yelped as a little cur does ^hen you 
tread upon its paw. At the second, down he 
fell with a groan upon the floor. Then I seated 
myself upon my bed, aiiv waited resignedly for 
whatever punishment mj- gaolers might inflict I'pon 
me. 

But a minute passed and yet another, with no 
sound save the heavy, snoring breathing of the 
senseless wretch upon the floor. it possible, 

then, that amid the fufy of the storm his warding 
cries had passed unheeded ? At first it was but a 
tiny hope, another minutt and it wa» probable, 
another and it was certain. Th^tre was no sound 
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in the corridor, none in the courtyard. I wiped 
the cold sweat from my brow, and asked myself 
what I should do next. 

One thing seemed certUn. The man on the 
floor must die If I left him I could not tell how 
short a time it might be before he gave the alarm. 
I dare not strike a light, so 1 felt about m the 
darkness until my hand came upon something wet, 
which 1 knew to be his head. I raised my iron 
bar, but there was something, my friends, which 
prevented me from bringing it down. In the heat 
of fight I have slain many men — men of honour, 
too, who had done me no injury. Yet heie was 
this wretch, a creature too foul to live, who had 
tried to work me so great i mischief, and yet I 
could not bring myself to crush his skull in. Such 
deeds are very well for a Spanish partida — or for 
that matter a sansculotte of the Faubourg St 
Antoine — but not for a soldier and a gentleman 
like me. 

However, the heavy breathing of the fellow 
made me hope that it might be a veiy long time 
before he recovered his senses.* I gagged him, 
therefor^, and bound him wdth strips of blanket to 
the ,bed, so that in his weakened condition there 
was good reason to think that, in any case, he 
might not 'get free belbre the next visit of the 
warder. But now again I was faced with new 
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difficulti 5s, for you will remember that I had relied 
upon his height to help me over the walls. I 
could have sat down and shed tears of despair 
had not the thought of my mother and of the 
Emperor come to sustain me. “ Courage ! ** said 
I. ** If it were anyone but Etienne Gerard he 
would be in a bad fix now ; that is a young man 
who is not so easily caught*' 

I set to work therefore upon Beaumont's sheet 
as well as my own, and by tearing them into strips 
and then plaiting them together, I made a very 
excellent rf*pc. This I tied securely to the centre 
of my iron bar, which was a little over a foot in 
length. Then I slipped out into the yard, where 
the rain was pouring and the wind screaming 
louder than even I kept in the shadow of the 
prison wall, but it was as black as the ace of 
spades, and I could not see my own hand in front 
of me. l^nless I walked mto the sentinel I felt 
that I had nothing to fear from him. When I had 
come under the wall I threw up my bar, and to my 
joy it stuck the very fir^t time between the spikes 
at the top. I clilnbed up my rope, pulled it after 
me, and dropped clown on the other jide. • Then I 
scaled the second wall, and was sitting asjjride 
among the spikes upon the top, when I saw some- 
thing twinkle the darkntjss beneath me. *It was 
the bayonet of the sentinel below, and so close was 
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it (the second wall being rather lower than the 
first) that I could easily, by leaning over, have 
unscrewed it from its socket There he was, 
humming a tune to hin self, and cuddling up 
against the wall to keep himself warm, little think- 
ing that a desperate man within a few feet of him 
was within an ace of stabbing him to the heart 
with his own weapon. I was already bracing 
myself for the spring when the fellow, with an 
oath, shouldered his musket, and I heard his steps 
squelching through the mud as he resumed his 
beat. I slipped down my rope, and, leaving it 
hanging, I ran at the top of my speed across the 
moon 

Heavens, how I ran ! Tne wind buffeted my 
face and bpzzed in my nostrils. The rain pringled 
upon my skin and his^sed past my ears. I 
stumbled into holes. I tripped over bushes, I fell 
among brambles. I was torn and breathless and 
bleeding. My tongue was like leather, my teet 
like lead, and my heart beating like a kettle-drum. 
Still I ran, and I ran, and I ran. 

But I had not lost my head, m5 friends. Every- 
thing vfas d/)ne with a purpose. Our fugitives 
ahvf ys made for the coast* I was determined to 
go inland, and the more so as I had told Beaumont 
the op'posite. 1 would *fly to the north, and they 
would seek me imthe south. Perhaps you will ask 
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me how I could tell which was which on such a 
night. I answer that it was by the wind. I had 
observed in the prison that it came from the north, 
and so, as long as I kept my face to it, I was going 
in the right direction. 

Well, I was rushing along in this fashion when, 
suddenly, I saw two yellow lights shining out of 
the darkness in front of me. I paused ‘for a 
moment, uncertain what I should do. I was still 
in my hussar uniform, you understand, and it 
seemed to me that the very first thing that I 
"should aim at was to get somp dress which should 
not betray me. If these lights came from a 
cottage, it was probable enough that I might 
find what I wanted 4:heie. I approached, there- 
fore, feeling very sorry that I had left my iron 
bar behind ; for I was determined fo fight to 
the death befi^re I- should be retaken. 

But very soon I found that there was no cottage 
lhj.re. Tlie lights were two lamps hung upon each 
side of a carriage, and by their glare I saw that 
a broad road lay in front of me. Croucning 
among the bushe^, I observed that there were two 
horses to the equipage, that a small^ post-boy was 
standing at their head^, and that one of the wheels 
was lying in the load beside him. I can see^hem 
now, my friqpds : the ^teaming* cr^atuifes, the 
stunted lad wtih his hands to Jtheir bits, and the 
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big:, black coach, all shining with the rain, and 
balanced upon its three wheels. As I looked, the 
window was lowered, and a pretty little face under 
a bonnet peeped out from 

“What shall I do?” the lady cried to* the post- 
boy, in a voice of despair. “ Sir Charles is 
certainly lost, and 1 shall have to spend the night 
upon {he moor/' 

“ Perhaps I can be of some assistance to 
madame/' said I, scrambling out from among the 
bushes into the glare of the lamps. A woman in 
distress is a sacicd thing tc» me, and this one was 
beautiful You must not forget that, although I 
was a colonel, I was only cight-and-twenfy years 
of age. 

My word, how she sci earned, and how the post- 
boy stared f You will understand that after that 
long race in the daikncss, with \ny shako broken 
in, my face smeaicd with dirt, and my uniform all 
.stained and torn with brambles, I was not entircl}* 
the sort of gentleman whom one w'ould clioose to 
meet in the middle of a loncl}'* moor. Still, after 
the first surprise, she soon understood that I 
was her *\ery^ humble servant, and I could even 
read in her pretty eyes tj?at rny manner and 
bearing had not failed to produce an impression 
upon htfr. 

“ I am sorry to Ij.avc startled you,"madame,” said 
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I. “ I chanced to overhear your remark, and I 
could not refrain from offering jou in) a*5si\- 
tance.** I bowed as I sjiokr. You know my 
bow', and <*an leali/e what its effect v\cu» upon 
the lady. 

“1 am much indebted to )ou, sir,*’ said she 
** We have had a teiublc jonnic)" since we left 
Tavistock. Finally, one of our wliccls came off, 
and hcie we aie helpless in the middle of the 
moon My husband, Sii t hailes, has gone on to 
get hclj), and I much fear tluvt he must lia\e lost 
his w*ay.” 

1 was about to attempt some consolatic n, when 
I saw beside the lady a black tia\cllmg coal, faceil 
with astrakhan, which* hei ccunpamon must ba\e 
left behind him It vas cvactlv’^ whit I needed to 

t 

conceal my umforni Ii is true that I felt \eiy 
much like a highway n;bbci, but then, what \v<niUl 
)ou havc*^ Nece"^it> ha no iav\ and I was in an 
enemy's counti) 

** I pre-^ume niadaine, that lhi>» i )oin husbaiuK 
coat,' I remarked. You will, I cUTi sure, forg'\e 
me, if I am compoiled to — 1 pulled it through 

the w-indow as I .poke 

I could not hcai to s^e the look oi suipi se^nd 
fear and disgust which came o\cr hei f4icc 

Oh, I hciMC been mistaken *1 n )iou • she 
cried “ You came to lob me, fhen, and not to 
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help me. You have the bearing of a gentleman, 
and yet you steal my husband’s coat’* 

Madame,” said I, “ I beg that you will not 
condemn me until 3'ou know everything. It is 
quite necessary that I should take this coat, but 
if you will ha\e the goodness to tell me who 
it is who IS fortunate enough to be your husband, I 
shall see that the coat is sent back to him ” 

Her face softened a little, though she still tried 
to look severe. “ My husband,” she answered, ‘‘ is 
Sir Charles Meredith, and he is travelling to 
Dartmoor Piisoti,* upon important Government 
bii’-iness I only ask you, sir, to go upon >0111 
way, and to take nothing which bSlongs to 
him ” 

“ There is only one ining which belongs to him 
that 1 covet,’ said L 

** And >ou have taken it frolTi the carriage,” she 
cried 

“ No,” 1 answeied “ It still remains there.” 

She laughed in her frank Dnglish way. 

“If, instead of paying me compliments, you 
were to return my husband’s cojit ” she began. 

“Maftiainq” I answered, “what you ask is quite 
impossible If you will tllow me to come into 
the carriage, I will explain to you how necessary 
thi^^ coat i> to me.” 

Heaven knows into what foolishness I might 
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have plunged myself had we not, at this instant, 
heard a faint halloa in the distance, which was 
answered by a shout fiom the little post-boy In 
the rain and the datkncss, I saw a lantern some 
distance from us, but appioaching rapidly. 

“ I am sorry, madame, that I am forced to leax'e 
you,” said I. “You can assute your husband that 
I shall take every care of his coat.” Hurried as I 
was, 1 ventured to pause a moment to salute the 
lady’s hand, which she snatched through the 
window with an admirable pretence of being 
offended at my presumption. Then, as the lantern 
w'as quite close to me, and the post-boy seemed 
inclined to interfere with my fligJil, I tucked my 
precious o\ercoat und^r my arm, and dashed off 
into the darkness 

And now I set myself to the task of putting as 
broad a stretch of moor between the prison and 
m)'self as the remaining hour' of darkness would 
allow. Setting my face to the wind once more, 1 
ran until I fell from exhaustion. Then, after five 
minutes of panting among the heather, I made 
another start, until again my knees gave way 
beneath me. I was young and hard, ;\'ith tnuscles 
of steel, and a frame which had been toughqped 
by twelve years of camp and field. Thus I was 
able to keep up this wild flight for another three 
hours, during which I still guided myself, you 
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undcrsfand, by keeping the wind in my face. At 
the end of that time I calculated that I had put 
nearly twenty miles between the prison and my- 
self. Day w'as about to L'eak, so I crouched dow^n 
among the heather upon the top of one of those 
small hills w^liich abound in that coimtr}', with the 
intention of hiding myself until nightfall. It w^as 
no new’ thing for me to sleep in the wind and the 
ram, so, wTapping myself up in my thick warm 
c loak, I soon sank into a doze. 

Hut it was not a refreshing slumber. I tossed 
and tumbled amid a series of vile di earns, in which 
cver^’thing seemed to go wTong with me. At last, 
1 icmeinbei, I w'<is charging an unshaken sejuare of 
Hungarian (Ti*cna<liers, writer a single squadron 
u[jon spent horses, just as I did at Elchingen. I 
sto(>d m iny ‘^lirrups to shout Vive TEmpereur ! 
and as 1 did so, there came the answ’ering roar 
fnan my hussars, “ Vive TEmpcreui ! I sprang 
from my rough bed, w’ith the W’ortls still ringing 
in my ears, aiiil then, as I rubbed my eyes, and 
wondered if I w’cic mad, the same cry came again, 
five thousand voices in one lo^ig-drawm yell. 1 
looked t)ut Q-om my screen of brambles, and saw 
in clear light of mornkig the very last thing 
that I should either have expected or chosen. 

It was •Dartmoor Pfison ! Thtfre it stretched, 
grim and hideousjtW’ithin a furlong of me. Had I 
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run on for a few more minutes in the dark, I 
should have butted my shako against the wall I 
was so taken aback at the sight, that 1 could 
scarcely realize what had happened. Then it all 
became clear to me, and I struck my head \vith 
my hands in my despair. The wind had veered 
fiom north to south duiing the night, and I, keep- 
ing my face always towards it. had lan ten niilcs 
out and ten miles in, winding up where I had 
started. When I thought of my hurrj^ my falls, 
my mad rushing and jumping, all ending in this, 
it seemed .so absurd, that my grief changed sud- 
denly to amusement, and I fell among the 
brambles, and laughed, and laughed, until my 
sides were sore Thcd I rolled myself up in iny 
cloak and considered seriously what 1 should do. 

One lesson which I have learned in my roaming 
life, my friends, is never to call anything a mis- 
fortune until you have sec^'. the md of it. Is not 
eveiy hour a fresh point of view ? In this case J 
soon perceived that accident had done for me as 
much as the most profound cunning. My guards 
naturally commenced their search from the plate 
where I had taken Sir Charles Meredith's r^at, and 
from my hiding-place i could see them hurrjjing 
along the road to that point. Not one of them 
ever dreamed tliat I could Imve doubled back from 
there, and 1 lay quite undisturbed in the little 
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bush-covered cup at the summit of my knoll. The 
prisoners had, of course, learned of my escape, 
and all day exultant yells, like that which had 
aroused me in the monnng, resounded over the 
moor, bearing a welcome message of sympathy and 
companionship to my cars. How little did they 
dream that on the top of that very mound, which 
they could see from their windows, was lying the 
comrade whose escape they were celebrating As 
for me — I could look down upon this poor herd of 
idle warriors, as they paced about the great exei - 
cise yard, or gathered in little groups, gesticulating 
joyfully o\cr my success. Once 1 heard a howl of 
execration, and I saw Beaumont, his liead all 
covered with bandages, beiilg led across the yard 
by twr> of the warders. 1 cannot tell you the 
pleasure whicn this sight gave me, for it proved 
that I had not killed him, and also that the others 
knew the true story ol what had passed. Tho} 
liad all known me too well to think that I could 
have abandoned him. 

All that long day I lay behind my screen of 
bushes, listening to the bells tvhich .struck the 
hours below. ^ 

IVJy pockets were filled with bread which I had 
saved out of my allowance, and on searching my 
borrowed i;>vercoat I c<*me upon silver flask, full 
of excellent brarvly and water, so 'that I was able 
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to get through the day without hardship. The 
only other things in the pockets were a red silk 
handkerchief, a tortoise-shell snuff-box, and a blue 
envelope, w^ith a red seal, addressed to the 
Governor of Dartmoor Prison As to the first two, 
I determined to send them back when I should 
return the coat itself. 

The letter caused me moie perjilexity, for the 
Governor had ahvaj ^ shown me evtiy courtesy, 
and it offended my scmsc of honout that I should 
interfere with hi'^ coiiespondence I had almost 
made up my mind to leave it under a stone 
upon the roadw^ay within musket-shot of the 
gate This w'ould guide them in their search for 
me, however, and so, oft the whole, I saw no better 
w'ay than just to catry the letter with me in the 
hope that I might find some means of sending it 
back to him Mcainvhile 1 packed it safely away 
in iny innermost pocket 

Ihere was a wsarm sun to diy my clothes, and 
when night fell I was read}” for i ly journey. I 
promise you that theie weie no mistakes this time. 
I took the stars for my guides, as every hussar 
should be taught to do, and I put^ eight good 
leagues between myself and the prison. Aly^lan 
now was to obtain a complete suit Df clothes from 
the first peisoa whom I* could wayliy, and I 
should then find my w”ay to the i?orth coast, where 
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there w^ere many smugglers and fishermen who 
would be ready to earn the reward which was paid 
by the Emperor to those who brought escaping 
prisoners across the Channel. I had taken the 
panache from my shako so that it might escape 
notice, but even with my fine overcoat I feared 
that sooner or later my uniform would betray me. 
My fust care must be to pro\ide myself with a 
complete disguise. 

When day broke, I saw a ri\er upon my right 
aiKl a small tov\n upon my left— the blue smoke 
reeking up above the moor. I shcmld have liked 
\\<‘ll to have entered it, because it would have 
interested me to sc<* something of the customs of 
the English, which differ \Q\y much from those of 
other nations Much as I should have wished, 
however, to have s^en them eat their raw meat and 
‘•cll their wivC'^, it would have been dangerous until 
1 had got rid of my uniform. My cap, my 
moustache, and my speech would all help to betray 
me. I continued to travel towards the north 
there foie, looking about me continually, but never 
catching a glimpse of my pur‘^u(ii\s. 

Abottl mid-day I came to where, in a secluded 
val^ty, there stood a singla» small cottage without 
any other building in sight. It w^as a neat little 
house, w'ith a rustic porch and a ttmall garden in 
Iront of it, w'lth a. swarm of cdtks and hens. I lav 
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down among the ferns and watched it, for it 
seemed to be exactly the kind of place where I 
might obtain what I wanted. My bread was 
finished, anoT I was exceedingly hungry after my 
long journey ; I determined, therefore, to make a 
short reconnaissance, and then to march up to this 
c(»ttagc, summon it to suriender, and help myself 
to all that I needed. It could at least provide me 
w ith a chicken and with an omelette " My mouth 
watered at fhe thought 

As I lay there, wondering who could live in this 
lonely place, a brisk little fellow came out through 
the porch, accompanied by another older man, who 
canied two large clubs in his hands. These he 
handed to his young Companion, who swung them 
up and down, and round and round, with extra- 
ordinary swiftness. The other, standing beside 
him, appeared to watch him with great attention, 
and occasional!} to advi<^c him Finally he took a 
ropfe, and began ^kipping like a giil, the other still 
gravely observing him. As you i.iay think, I was 
utterly puzzled as to what these people could be. 
and could only siymise that the one was a doctor, 
and the other a patient who h»id submitted himself 
to rome singular method of treatment. 

Well, as I lay watching and wondering, the 
older man bn^ght out a* great-ebat, fpid held it 
while the other put it on and ljuttoned it to his 
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chin. The day was a warmish one, so that this 
proceeding amazed me even more than the other. 

At least,” thought I, “ it is evident that his exer- 
cise is over” ; but, far froin this being so, the man 
began to run, in spite of his heavy coat, and as it 
chanced, he came right over the moor in my direc- 
tion. ^ His companion had re-entered the house, so 
that this arrangement suited me fidmirabl 3 \ I 
would take the small man’s clothing, and hurry on 
to some village where I could buy provisions. The 
chickens were certainly tempting, but still there 
were at least two men in the house, so perhaps it 
would be wiser for me, since I had no arms, to 
keep away from it. 

I lay quietly then amon^ the ferns. Presently 
I heard the steps of the runner, and there he was 
quite close to me, w'ith his huge coat, anti the 
perspiration running down his face. He seemed 
to be a very solid man — but small — so small that 
I feared that his clothes might be of little use to 
me When I jumped out upon him he stopped 
running, and looked at me in the greatest astoni.sh- 
mert 

“ Blov^ my dickey,” said he, “ give it a name, 
guv^nor ! Is it a circus, or > hat ? ” 

That was how he talked, though 1 cannot 
pretend to^^tell you wha'i he meant by it. 

“You will excuse me, sir,” said I, “but I am 
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under the necessity of asking you to give me 
your clothes.” 

“ Give you what ? ’’ he cried 

“ Your cldthes.” 

“ Well, if this don’t lick cock-fighting ! ” said he. 
“ What am I to give you my clothes for ? ” 

** Because I need them.” 

“And suppose I won't?’' 

“ Be jabers,” said T. “ I shall have no choice but 
to take them.” 

He stood with his hands in the pockets of his 
great-coat, and a most amu«ed smile upon his 
square-jawed, clean-shaven face 

“ You’ll take them, will you ? ” saiil he “ You'ie 
a very leety cove, by *1110 look of yciu, but I can 
tell you that you've got the wrong sow by the ear 
this time. 1 know who you are You’re a run- 
away Frenchy, from the prison yonder, as anyone 
could tell with half an e>. But you don’t know 
wh(J I am, else you wouldn’t tiy such a plant as 
that. Why, man. I’m the Bristc/i Bustler, nine 
stone champion, and them’s my tiaining quarters 
doi^ yonder.” 

He stared at me as if this announcement of his 
would have crushed me to the earth, but I sgjjled 
at him in iny turn, and looked him up and down, 
w'ith a twirl of my moustache. 

“You may tie a veiy brave jnan, sir,” said I, 
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“but when I tell you that you are opposed to 
Colonel Etienne Gerard, of the Hussars of 
Conflans, you will see the necessity of giving up 
your clothes without further parley/* * 

“ Look here, moimseer, drop it ! ** he cried ; 
“ this’ll end by your getting pepper.** 

*• Your clothes, sir, this instant ! ** I shouted, 
advancing fiercely upon him. 

For answer he threw off his heavy great-coat, 
and stood in a singular attitude, with one arm out, 
and the other across his chest, looking at me with 
a curious smile. Kor myself, 1 knew nothing of 
the methods of fighting which these people have, 
but on horse or on foot, with arms of without 
them, 1 am always ready to take my own part. 
You understand that a soldier cannot alw^ays 
choose his own methods, and that it is time to 
howl wdieii } ou arc living among w'olves. I rushed 
at him, therefore, w ith a warlike shout, and kicked 
him with both my feet. At the same moment my 
heels flew into the air, 1 saw’^ as manj" flashes as at 
Auslerlitz, and the back oi my head came down 
with a crash upon a stone. €\ftcr that 1 can 
rememlKT nothing more. 

\J^hen I came to mysel/* I was lying upon a 
truckle-bed, in a bare, half-furnished room. My 
head was ^-ingihg like •! bell, and when I put up 
my hand, there w’^s a lump like a walnut over one 
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of my eyes. My nose was full of a pungent smell, 
and I soon found that a strip of paper soaked in 
vinegar was fastened across my brow. At the 
other end of the room this terrible little man was 
sitting with his knee bare, and his elderly com- 
panion was rubbing it with some liniment The 
latter seemed to be in the worst of tempers, and 
he kept up a continual scolding, which the other 
listened to with a gloomy face. 

“ Never lifeard tell of such a thing in my life,*' he 
was saying. “ In training for a month with all the 
weight of It on my shoulders, r^^nd then when I get 
you as fit as a trout, and within two days of fight- 
ing the likeliest man on the list, you let yourself 
into a by-battle with a^foreigner." 

“ There, there ! Stow your gab ! ** said the other, 
sulkily. You're a very good trainer,* Jim, but 
you’d be better with less jaw." 

“ I should think it was t'-nc <0 jaw^” the elderly 
maw answered ‘‘ If this knee don’t get well 
before next Wednesday, they’ll h .vc it that you 
fought a cross, and a pretty job yju’ll have next 
time you look for g, backer." 

“Fought a cross!” growled the othei* " I’ve 
won nineteen battles, ^iid no man ever so much 
as dared to say the w^ord * cross ' in my hear in*. 
How the dcuce^was I to get outt^f it^w'hftn the 
cove wanted the’ vei^^ clothes off my back ? 
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“ Tut, man ; you knew that the beak and the 
guards were within a mile of you. You could have 
set them on to him as well then as now. You’d 
have got your clothes ba'k again all right.” 

“ Well, .strike me ! ” said the Bustler. “ I don’t 
often break my trainin’, but when it comes to 
givin’ up my clothes to a Frenchy who couldn’t hit 
a dint in a pat o’ butter, why, it’s more than I can 
swaller.” 

“ Pooh, man, what are the clothes w’drth ? D’you 
know that Lord Rufton alone has five thousand 
pounds on you ? .When you jump the ropes on 
Wednesday, you’ll carry every penny of fifty 
thousand into the ring. A pretty thing t8 turn up 
with a swollen knee and a* story about a French- 
man ! " 

*• I never Ihought he’d ha’ kicked,” said the 
Bustler. 

“ I .suppose )’ou expected he’d fight Broughton's 
rules, and strict P.R ? Why, you silly, they don’t 
know what fighting is in France ’’ 

“ My friends,” said I, sitting up on my bed, “ 1 
do not understand very much of«what you say, but 
when you s^eak like that it is loolishness. We 
kno^ so much about fighk’ng in France, that we 
have paid our little visit to nearly every capital in 
Europe, aijd vdry soonyW'e are coming to London. 
But we fight like^soldiers, you understand, and not 
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like gamins in the gutter. You strike me on the 
head, I ki^-k you on the knee. It is child’s 
play* But if you will give me a sword, and take 
another one,* I will show you how we fight over 
the w'ater.” 

They both stared at me in their solid, English 
way. 

“Well, I’m glad youVe not dead, mounseer/' 
said the elder one at last “There wasn’t 
much sign df life in you when the Bustler and me 
carried you down. That head of youis ain’t thick 
enough to ^^top the crool: of thf" hardest hitter in 
Bristol.” 

“ He’s a game cove, too, and he came for me like 
a bantam,” said -the oAer, still nibbing his knee. 
“I got rny old left-right in, and he went over as 
if he had been pole-axed. It w'asn’t *my fault, 
mounseer. 1 told }ou you’d get pepper if you 
went on.” 

“ Well, it’s scnneihing to say all your life, 
that you’ve been handled by t)\c finest light- 
weight in England,” said the oldc* man, looking 
at me wdth an ^ expre^^sion of congratulation 
upon his face “Y('u’\c had him at liis best, 
too — in the pink of condition, and trained byjim 
Hunter.” 

“ I am used ti^ hard knocj^s,” said®], uijbutfoning 
my tunic, and Showing my two_ musket wounds. 
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Then I bared my ankle also, and showed the 
place m my eye where the guerilla had stabbed 
me, 

“ He can take hi‘> gru*"!,” said the Bustler. 

“ What a glutton he’d ha\e made for the middle 
weights/* remarked the trainer ; “ with six months’ 
coaching he’d astonish the fancy Its a pity he’s 
got to go back to prison.” 

I did not like that last remark at all. I 
buttoned up my C(jat and rose fiom the bed. 

I must ask you to let me continue my jour- 
ney,” said 1. 

‘^Theie’s no helj) lor it, mounseei/’ the liatiin 
answered. It’s a hard thing to '•end snrh a man 
as you back to such a place, but business u 
business, and theic’s a twenty pound reuanl 
They were here this morning, looking for you, and 
I expect thc}'’ll be round again.” 

His words turned my hcait fo lead. 

“.Surely, you would not betray me'” I cA’d. 
“ I will send >ou twdee twenty pounds on the daj^ 
that 1 set foot upon Fiance. I '^w<Mr it upon the 
honour of a French gentleman 

But I only got head -shakes for a reply. f 
pleaded, I argued, I spokp of the English hos- 
pitality and the fellowship of brave men, but I 
might as \yell have beq^n addressing the tw^o great 
wooden clubs which stood balanced upon the floor 
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in front of me. Theic was no sign of sympathy 
upon their bull-fdcc‘> 

“Business is buM*ness, mounscet/* the old trainer 
repeated “ Besides, hov\ am I to put the Bustler 
into the ring on Wednesday if he’s jugged by the 
beak for aidin’ an<l abettin’ a ])!is<)ncr of war? I\c 
got to look aftci the Bustlci, and I take no risks” 

Tliis, then, was the curl of all my struggles and 
strivings. I was to b' led back again like a pool 
billy sheep who has biokcn tliiough the hurdles. 
They little knew me who (caild fanc> that 1 should 
submit to such a fate. I had htaid enough to tell 
me \vheic the v cak p<iint of ihc^c two men was, 
md I showed, as I ha\c *>ften showed before, that 
Etienne Gerard is nc^i so tcnible as when all 
hope seems to ha\<. deserted him. With a single 
spring I i-ci/cd one of the ciubs an<l swung it over 
the head of the Bustler 

“ Lome what ina\,’ I < ru i, * )nH dial! be spoiled 
for Wednesdd) . ' 

The fellow giowlod out an oath, «hk 1 w'ould have 
sprung at me, but the other flung nis arms round 
him and pinned hii#i to the chair. 

“Not if I know it, Bu^'tler,” lij sc Gained. 
“None of your games I am by. Gel a^ay 

out of this, Frenchy. We only want to see 
your back, K«n aw^a^-, iJin awa>, or he’ll get 
loose ! ” 
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It wds good advice, I thought, and I ran to the 
door, but as I came out into the open air my head 
swam round and 1 had to lean again, t the porch 
to save myself from ^ailing Consider all that 
I had been through, the anxiety of my escape, 
the long, useless flight in the storm, the day 
spent amid wet fcuis, with only biead for food, 
the second journey by night, aiid now the injuries 
which I had leccned in attempting to depiive 
the little man of his clothes Was* it wonderful 
that even I should teach the limits of my 
cnduiancc^ 

I stood thcif in ni) heavy (o.it and my poor 
brittcied shaKo, my chin upon m> che'fl and my 
cytlids <nci iny e}es 1 done m) best, and 
I could do no moie It w is the sound of horses* 
hoofs which made, me at Lst laise iny head, 
and lliLK w^as the giey-mou’^tachcd Governor 
of DaiLmooi Ihison not ten paces in fioiit of 
me, vMlh si\ mounted v\ aiders, behind him * 

* So, Colonel,’ ^aid he, with a bitlci smile, “ we 
have ft end y )U once moie 

W^hen a biave man has done .his utmost, and has 
failed, ^ he shows his breeding b> the manner in 
which he accepts his deficit For me, I took the 
letter wbxh I had in my pocket, and stepping for- 
w irdj 1 UindeQ it with such giaco* of manner as I 
could summon to the Governor. 
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“It has been my misfortune, sir, to detain one 
of your letters said L 

He looked at me in ama/emcnt, and beckoned 
to the wardefs to arrest me. Then he broke the 
seal i)f the letter. I saw a curious expression 
rome over his face as he rgad it. 

‘ This must be the letter which Sir Chiles 
Meredith lost,” said he. 

* It Avas in the pocket of his coat.” 

** You have carried it for two days ? ” 

** Since the night before last.” 

“ And nc\er looked at the coivtcnts ? ” 

I showed hvo In- my manner that he had com- 
initted an indiscretion in asking a question w^hich 
one gentleman should Have put to another. 

To surjinsc he burst out inti/ a roar of 
laughter. 

Colonel/ said he, wdping the tears from his 
eyes, “you liri\e really give.i both yourself and us 
a gic*dt deal of unnecessary trouble. Allow" me to 
road the letter which you canied wah yoxx in your 
flight.” 

And this wms wli*t 1 heard : — 

“On receipt of this you arc diiecttjfl to^releasc 
Colonel Etienne Gcrardfof the 3rd Hussai>, yho 
has been exchanged against Colone* Mason, of the 
Horse Artillciy, ^u\v in Vcrckin ” 

And as he read it, he laughed again, and the 
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warders laughed, and the two men from the 
cottage laughed, and then, as I heard this universal 
merriment, and thought of all my hopes and fears, 
and my struggles ant’ dangers, What could a 
debonair soldier do but lean against the porch 
once more, and laugh a', heartily as any of them ? 
Anjl of them all was it not I who had the best 
reason to laugh, since in front of me I could see 
my dear France, and my mother, and the £mperor, 
and my horsemen , while behind laj' the gloomy 
prison, and the heavy h,\nd of the hmglish King ? 



V. 

now THE BRIGAI)IK4< TOOK THE FIELD 
AGAINST THE MARSHAL MH.LEFLEURS. 

Ma^slna was a sour little fellow, and after 
his hunting Slccident he had only otic eye, but when 
it looked out from under his cocked hat there 
was not HaucH a field of Uittlc which escaped 
it. lie could stand in from of a battalion, and 
with a single ^weep tell \ou if a hut'klc or a gaiter 
button w^erc out of plate. •A’ cither the officers nor 
the men w^erc very tone! of him, for he was, 
as }'OU know^ a miser, and soldiers love that 
their leaders should lie free-handed. At the 
same time, when it can. t</ work they had a 
very high reaper t for him, and they w'ould 
rather fight under him than unde an)'one cxc'^pt 
the Emperor him*>elf, and l.anncs, when he was 
alive. After all, II he had a tight grasp upon 
his monc3"-bags, there wms a day also, must 
lemember, when that s^nc grip was upon Zurich 
and Genoa, lie clutched on to hi^^ ]K)sitions as he 
did to his strong box, and® it took* a vgrj'^ clever 
man to loosen him from either. 
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When I received his summons I went gladly 
to his head-quarters, for I was always a great 
favourite of his, and there was no officer of whom 
he thought more high v. That wat the best of 
serving with those good old generals, that they 
knew enough to be able to pick out a fine soldier 
when they saw one. iTe was seated alone in 
his tent, with his chin upon his hand, and his 
brow as wrinkled as if he had been asked for a 
subscription. He smiled, however, when he saw’ me 
before him 

Good day, C olonel Geraid.*’ 

Good da)^ Marshal 
“ How' is the Thiid of Hussai s ? '* 

“Seven hundred inccmpuable men upon seven 
bundled excellent hot^es/' 

“ And your wounds — aie they healed > ’’ 

“ My w'ounda never heal, Mar‘^lial,” I answrred. 

“ And wdiy ^ " 

“ Because 1 have alwa> ^ new" ones.” 

“ General Rapp must look to his laurels,’* said 
he, his face all breaking into wrinkles as he 
laughed “ He has had Iw’^nty-one from the 
enemy^ bullets, and as many fn^m Larrey’s knives 
and probes. Knowings that you were hurt, 
Colonel, I have spared you of late” 

“ \Vhicfi huft me mpst of all.** , 

“ Tut, tut ’ Since the English ^ot behind these 
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accursed lines of Torres Vedras, there has been 
little for us to do. You did not miss much during 
your imprisonment at Dartmoor. But now we are 
on the eve of action.” 

“ We advance ? ” 

No, retire.” 

» 

My face must have shown my dismay. W'hat, 
/ctire before this sacred dog of a Wellington^ -he 
w ho had listened u moved to words, and had 
sent me to tfis land of fogs ? I could have sobbed 
as I thought of it. 

“What would you have?” rried Massena, im- 
patiently. “ When one is in check, it is nccessar}^ 
to move the king ” 

“ F'orwards,” I suggeated? 

He shook his gri/zled head. 

“ The lines are not to be forced,” .said he. “ I 
have already lost General St Cioix and more men 
than 1 can replace. On t’ e other hand, we have 
been here at Santarem for nearly six months. 
There is not a pound of flour nor . jug of wine on 
the country side. We must retire.’ 

“There are flouf, and wine in Lisbon,” I per- 
• sisted. 

“ Tut, you speak as^if an army could charge 
in and charge out again like your regiment of 
hussars. If Soi^t were her^ with fliirty^thousand 
men — but he win not come. I sept for you, how- 
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ever, Colonel Gerard, to say that I have a veiy 
singular and important expedition which I intend 
to place under your direction.” 

1 pricked up my ears as you can imagine. The 
Marshal unrolled a great map of the country and 
spread it upon the table. He flattened it out with 
his little, hairy hands. 

“ This is Santarein,” he said, pointing. 

I nodded. 

“ And here, twentj’ - five miles t«i’ the east, is 
Almeixal, celebrated foi its vintages and for its 
enormous Abbey.” 

Again I nodded , I could not think what was 
coming. 

“ Have you heard of'th® Maishal Millefleurs?” 
asked Massona. 

“I have served with all the Marshals,” said I, 
“ but there is none of that name.” 

“ It is but the nuknamc which the soldiers have 
given him,” said Masseno. If you had not been 
aw'ay from us foi some months, it would not be 
necessAiy for me to tell you about him. He is 
an Englishman, and a man of* good breeding. It 
is on A"count of Iris manners that they hav^e given 
him his title. I wish you to go to this polite 
Englishman at Almeixal.” 

" 1fes, p\Iar*tal." 

“ And to hang him to the nearer, tree. 
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“ Certainly, Marshal.” 

I turned briskly upon my heels, but Massena 
recalled me before I could reach the opening of 
his tent. 

“ One moment, Colonel,” said he ; “ you had best 
learn how matters stand before you start. You 
must know, then, that this Marshal Millefleurs, 
whose real name is Alexis Morgan, is a man of 
very great ingenuity and bravery. He was an 
officer in llie English Guards, but having been 
broken for cheating at cards, he left the army. 
In some manner he gtithcred a number of 
English deserters round him and took to the 
mountains. French stragglers and Portugue.se 
brigands joined him, arid he found himself at 
the head of five hundred men. With these he 
took possession of the Abbey of Almeixal, sent 
the monks about their business, fortified the 
place, and gathered in .he plunder of all the 
country round." 

” For which it is high time he \ ts hanged," said 
1, making once more for the door. 

“ One instant 1 S' cried the Marshal, smiling at 
my impatience. “ The worst renjains • behind. 
Only last w'cek the JDowager Countes-. of La 
Ronda, the richest woman in Spa'n was taken by 
these ruffians lii the passes!' as sheVas journeying 
from King Joseph’s Court to vjsit her grandson. 
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She is now a prisoner in the Abbey, and is only 
protected by her '' 

“ Grandmothcrhood,*' I suggested. 

“ Her power of payin^-^ a ransom/* said Massena. 
“You have three missions, then: To rescue this 
unfortunate lady ; to punish this villain ; and, if 
possible, to break up this nest of brigands. It will 
be a proof of the confidence which I have in you 
when I say that I can only spare you half a 
squadron with which to accomplish all Vhis/* 

My word, I could hardly believe my ears ! 1 
thought that I should have had my regiment at 
the least, 

“ I would gi^ e you more/* said he, but I com- 
mence my ictrcdt to-duy,‘and Wellington is so 
sliong in h('rse that every trooper becomes of 
importance. 1 cannot spare you another man. 
You will see what you can do, and will report 
yourself to me at Abrantes not later than to- 
moirow niglit.” 

ft was ver>’ complimentary’' that he should 
rate my powers so high, but it was aho a little 
embarrassing. 1 was to rcsci^^ an old lady, to 
hang ac Englishman, and to break up a band of 
five hundred assassins— al,l with fifty men. But 
after all, the fifty men were Hussars of Conflans, 
and tiiey had a'n Etienne Gerard to lead them. As 
1 came out into the warm Portuguese sunshine my 
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confidence had returned to me, and I had already 
begun to wonder whether the medal which I had 
so often deserved might not be waiting for me at 
Almeixal. 

Vou may be sure that I did not take fifty 
men at haphazard. They were all old soldiers of 
the German wars, some of them uith three stripes, 
and mo^'t of them with two. Oudet and Papilette, 
two of the best sub-officers in the regiment, were 
at their he*fd. When I had them formed up in 
fours, all in silver grey and upon chestnut horses, 
with their leopard skin ^habi?cks and their little 
re<l panaches, my heart beat high at the sight I 
could not look at their weather stained faces, with 
the great moustaches which bristled over their 
chin-straps, without feeling a glow of confidence, 
and, betw een ourselves, I have no doubt that that 
was exactly how they felt wlicn they saw theii 
young Colonel on his gn .t olc^ck var-horse riding 
at their head. 

Well, when we got free of the c .mp and over the 
Tagus, I threw out niy ad\ance and my flankers, 
keeping my own* place at the head of the main 
body. Looking back from the ^ hills* above 
Santarem, w^e could see^thc dark lines of Massena’s 
army, with the flash and twinkle of the sabres and 
bayonets as he moved his regimerits into position 
for their retreat. To the south Jay the scattered 
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red patches of the English outposts, and behind 
the grey smoke-cloud which rose from Wellington's 
camp — thick, oily smoke, which seemed to our 
poor starving fellows to bear with it the rich smell 
of seething camp-kettles. Aw ay to the west lay a 
curve of blue sea flecked with the white sails of 
the English ships. 

You will understand that as we were riding to 
the east, our road lay aw^ay fnun both armies. 
Our owm marauders, however, and the scouting 
parties of the English, covered the country, and 
it was necessary with iny small troop that I 
should take every precaution. During the w'hole 
da}” we rode over desolate hill-sides, the Jower 
portions covered by the badding \incs, but the 
upper turning from gicen to grey, and jagged 
along the skyline like the back of a star\'ed 
horse. Mountain streams crossed our path, run- 
ning west to the Tagus, an<l once wc came to a 
deep, strong river, which might have checked us 
had 1 not found the ford by observing w^here 
houses had been built opposite each other upon 
either bank. Between them, as ^very scout should 
know, you wdll find your ford. There was none to 
give us information, for neither man nor beast, nor 
any living thing except great clouds of crowds, was 
to be seen ,duriftg our j 9 urney. 

The sun was beginning to sink When w'e came 
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to a valley clear in the (.ciilrc, but shrouded by 
huge oak trees upon either side* We could not be 
more than a few miles fiom Almcixal, so it 
seemed to me to be best to keep among the 
groves, for the s])iing had been an early one and 
the lea\cs were alieacly thick enough to conceal us. 
We were liding then in open older among the 
gieat tiunks, when one of my flankers came 
galloping u^) 

“There arc English acioss the valley, Colonel,” 
he cried, as he saluted 

“ Cavaliy or infantiy ^ 

“ Diagoons, Colonel,” said he , “ 1 saw the gleam 
of their helmets, and hcaid the neigh of a horse” 

Halting my men 1 hastened to the edge of the 
wood. There could be no doubt about it A 
party of laiglish cavaliy wa- travelling in a line 
with us, and in the same direction. I caught a 
glimpse ()f their red coats and of their flashing 
arms glowing anrl twinkling among the trcc- 
Ininks. Once, as they passed through a small 
clearing, I could sec their whole lorcc, and I judged 
that they w^eic of about the same strength as my 
own— a half squadron at the most. 

You who have heard some of my little adven- 
tures will give me credit for bciijg quick dn my 
decisions, and nroini>t in carrying therR out But 
here I must confess that I was fn two minds. On 
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the one hand there wa^ the chance of a fine 
cavalry skirmish unth the English. On the other 
hand, there was my mission at the Abbey of 
Almeixal, which seemed dready to be so much 
above my power. If I were to lose any of my 
men, it was certain that* 1 should be unable to 
carr}’' out my orders. I was sitting my horse, with 
my chin in my gauntlet, looking 'across at the 
rippling gleams of light from the further wood, 
when suddenly one of these red-coated English- 
men rode out from the cover, pointing at me and 
breaking into a shrill' whoop and halloa as if I had 
been a fox. Three others joined him, and one 
w'ho was a bugler sounded a call, which brought 
the whole of them into fhc ^open. They were, as 
I had thought, a half squadron, and they formed 
a double line with a front of twenty-five, their 
offirer— the one who had whooped at me — at 
their head 

For my own part, I had instantly brought my 
own troopers into the same formation, so that 
there we were, hussars and dragoons, with only 
two hundred yards of grassy sVv'ard betw^ecn us. 
They carried* thenisehes w'cll, those red -coated 
troopers, with their silver htfimets, their high white 
plume;?, and their long, gleaming swwds ; while, on 
the other hLnd, I am sule that they would acknow- 
ledge that they had never looked upon finer light 
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horsemen than the fifty hussars of Conflans who 
were facing them. They were heavier, it is true, 
and they may have seemed the smarter, for Wel- 
lington used to make them burnish their metal 
work, which was not usual among us. On the 
other hand, it is w^ell known that the English 
tunics were too tight for the s word-aim, which 
ga\e uur men an advantage. As to bravery, 
foolish, inexperienced people of every nation 
always thifik that their own soldiers arc braver 
than any others. There is no nation in the world 
which docs not entertain this ^'dea. But when one 
has seen as much as I have done, one understands 
that there is no very marked difference, and that 
although nations differ wery much in discipline, 
they are all ecjually brave — except that the French 
ha\ e rather more courage than the rest. 

Well, the cork was drawn and the glasses ready, 
when suddenly the English officer raised his sword 
to me as if in a challenge, and cantered his horse 
across the grassland. My word, there is no finer 
sight upon earth than that of ^ gallant man upon 
a gallant steed ' I could have halted there just to 
watch him as he came with such careless igrace, his 
sabre dow’ii by his Jiorsc's shoulder, liis head 
thrown back, his white plume tossing — yoifth and 
strength and courage, with the vtolct ^vemng sky 
above and the oak trees behind. But it was not 
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for me to stand and stare. Etienne Gerard may 
have his faults, but, my faith, he was never accused 
of being backward in taking his own part. The 
old horse, Rataplan, knew' me so well that he had 
started off before ever I gave the first shake to the 
bridle. 

There are tvo things in this world that I am 
wry slow to forgot: the face of a pietty woman, 
and the logs of a fine hor^e Well, as we drew 
together, I kept on saying, “ W'hcrc have I seen 
Ihoac great man shouldcis'* Where have I seen 
that dainty fetlock ? Then suddenly I re- 
mcmbeied, and as 1 looked up at the reckless eyes 
and the challenging smile, whom shoulfl 1 recognise 
but the man wlio had sa\ol mo fiom the brigands 
and pla}e(l me for my freedom — he whose correct 
title \va- Milor the Hun. Sii KusscU Hart ! 

“ Bart ! ” I shouted. 

He had his arm raised fv)r a cut. and three parts 
f>f his body open to my point, for he did not knew' 
very much about the use of the sw'ord. As I 
brought my hilt to the salute he dropped his hand 
and stared at me. 

Halloi' ! ” said he. ** It’s Gerard ! ’’ You w'ould 
have thought \>y his mannej that I had met him 
by app6intment. I'or my ow'n part, I would ha\e 
embraced h^m Ifad he come a%i inch of the 
wax' to meet me. 
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“ I thought we were in for some ^j)ort,‘’ said he. 
“ I never dreamed that it was you.” 

I found this U)ne <»f disappt^'ntinent somewhat 
irritating. fiisteacl of being glad at ha\ing 
met a friend, he u.is soiry at ha\ing miss(‘d 
an encmj'. 

' I shouhl ha\e been happ) to join in )oiir spr»rt, 
my dear bart,” said I. “ Ihit I leahy cannot turn 
iny sword upon a man who sa\e(] my life” 

“ Tut, nc\tr mind about that.’ 

“ No, it i-> impo■^sibU^ ! should ne\cr forgi\c 
myself. ’ 

“You make too uukIi ijf a tulle' 

“ ]\Ty motlici’s «jne desm* ;s to embiace you If 
ever you should be in (.as(^»n\ 

“ IwOid \\ ellingUni is coiiiin;* then' with 6cv>jo 
men.” 

“'1 hen one of them will ha\e a chance ol sur 
viving,” said I, laughing “ I» tlu meantime, put 
youi swoicl in youi sheath ! ” 

Our horses were standing head i ^ tail, and the 
l>art put out In', h.ind and jialt d im* on tlie 
thigh. 

“YouVe a good rhaj), tieitird,” s.iid he. 40 only 
wish you had been bori^ on the right side of the 
Channel/’ 

“ I was,” said a. 

“ l^oor devil ! he cried, with sudi dU earnestness 
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of pity that he set me laughing again But look 
hcie, Gerald,” he continued , “ this is all \cry well, 
but It is not business, you know I don’t know 
what Massena would s'y to it, but our Chief 
would jump out ot his iiding-boots if he saw 
us \\ c wertn t sent out Jicic loi a picnic — eithei 
of us” 

“ \\ hat would you ha\c ** ’ 

‘ Well, we had a littk ai^iiincnt about our 
hussais and diagoons, if you itiucnibci I’ve got 
fifty of the Sixteenth all clvwin ^ iIilu caibinc 
bullets behind nu You a ^ot as many fine* 
looking lK)y s n\ci joiuk 1, who scun tc be fidget- 
ing m then saddle'" If ^ <>u and I loolT the light 
Haul s ne should not sfxjil' each (thds beauty - 
though a little blood J( Uinj a fiicndly thing in 
this climate 

llurc setmed to me to bt a (kal ol ^ensc 

in wlh^t Ik said I or the iiuxncnt Mi Alexi 
^IorL^^^ and the Countess of La Konda ano the 
Abbey ol \lmcixal went nght out of my head, 
and I loultl only think of the fine level tuif 
and ot the beautiful "^kiimi^h which we might 
have 

* Vtiy good, Bait” said •! * We liavc seen the 

fronts of yoLii diagoon^ We shall now ha\e a 
look at th» 11 baeks ” • 

“ Any betting 2 ” he asked. 
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" The stake,” said I, “is nothing less than the 
honour of the Hussars of Conflans.” 

“ Well, come on ! ’’ he answered. “ If we break 
you, well and good — if j'ou break us, it will be all 
the better for Marshal Millefleurs.” 

When he said that I CQuld only stare at him in 
a..tonishment. 

“Why for Marshal Millefleurs?'’ I asked. 

“ It is tlie name of a rascal who lives out this 
way. My dragoons have been .sent by Lord 
Wellington to see him safely hanged.” 

“ Name of a name ! ” 1 ctied. “ Why, iny 
hus&ars have been sent by Massena for that very 
object." 

We burst out laughintf af that, and sheathed our 
.swords. There was a whirr f)f .steel from behind 
us as our troopers followed our example, 

“ We are alties ! ” he cried. 

“ For a day ” 

“ Vv^e muSt j'oin forces. ’ 

“ There is no doubt of it.” 

And so, instead of fighting, wc wheeled our 
half squadrons rcijfnd and moved in two little 
columns down the valley, the shak<*s afld the 
helmets turned inward*, and the men looking 
their neighbours up and down, like old fighting 
dogs with tatterecl cars wdio Slave learned to raspect 
each other’s teeth. The most were on the broad 
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grin, but there were some on either side who looked 
black and challenging, especially the English ser- 
geant and my own sub-officcr Papilette. They were 
men of habit, you sec, ' ho could not change all 
their ways of thinking in a moment Besides, 
Papilette had lost his only bnjthcr at Busaco. As 
for fhc Bart and me we todc together at the head 
and chatted about all that had Q^'curred to us 
since that famous game o^ ccartc of which I have 
told you. 

P'or my own part, I spoke to him of rny 
adventures in England. Thev are a very singular 
people, these English. Although he knew that I 
had been engaged in twelve cam[)aignsryet I am 
'•uio that the Bart thought more highly of me 
beLaU')C I hail had an affair with the Bristol 
Bustler He told me, too, that the Colonel who 
presided over his court-martial for playing cards 
with a pnsonci acquitted him of neglect of duty, 
but nearly broke him because he thongTit tliat he 
had not cleared his trumps befoie leading his suit, 
^"es, indeed, they are a singular people. 

At the end of the valley i\\t road curved over 
some fising, ground before winding down into 
another wdder valley beyond. We called a halt 
when w'e came to the top ; for there, right in 
front of uh, at the distance of about three miles, 
WAS a scattered, grey towm, with a single enormous 
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building upon the flrink of the mountain which 
overlooked it. We could not doubt that we were 
at last in sight of the Abbey that held the gang 
of rascals whom we had come to disperse. It 
was only now, 1 think, that we fully understood 
what a task lay in front of us, for the place was 
a veritable fortress, and it was evident that ravalrj' 
should never Jiave been ^=001 out upon sudi an 
errand. 

“That’s got nothing to do with us,” said the 
Bart ; Wellington and Massena can settle that 
betw^een them.** 

“Courage!** I answered “ l*irc took Lcip 7 ig 
with fifty hussars.’* 

“Had they been <ilr»agoons,” said the Bart, 
laughing, “he w^ould have had Berlin. But you 
are senior officer ; give us a lead, and we'll see who 
will be the fi«st to flinch.” 

“Well,” said I, “whatever no do must be done 
at ©nee, for my orders are to be on my w^ay to 
Abrantes by to-morrow night. Bi t wc must have 
some information first, and here .\s someone who 
should be able to ;|ivc it to us.” 

There w'as a square, whitew'ashcd house landing 
by the roadside, whic|j appeared, from the bush 
hanging over the door, to be one of those wiyside 
tabernas which ^re provided for th^ mulpteers. A 
lantern was hufig in the porch^ and by its light W’e 
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saw two men, the one in the brown habit of a 
Capuchin monk, and the other girt with an apron, 
which showed him to be the landlord. They were 
conversing together so earnestly that were upon 
them before they were aware of us. The innkeeper 
turned to fly, but one o/ the Englishmen seized 
him^by the hair, and held him tight. 

“ For mercy’s sake, spare me,” he j'elled. “ My 
house has been gutted by the French and harried 
by the English, and my feet have bceif burned by 
the brigamis, I swear by the Virgin that I have 
neither money nor ♦food in my inn, and the good 
Father Abbot, who is starving upon my doorstep, 
will be witness to it.” 

Indeed, sir,’ said the Capuchin, in excellent 
French, what this westhy man saj^s is very true. 
He is one of the many victims to these cruel wars, 
although his loss L but a feather-weight compared 
to mine Lot him go,’’ he added, in English, to 
the trooper, “he is too weak to fly. even if he 
desired to.” 

In the light of the lantern I saw that this monk 
was a magnificent man, dark ant bearded, with the 
eyes of t hawk, and so tall that his cowl came up 
to Rataplan’s ears. He w’o-e the look of one who 
had tieen through much suffering, but he carried 
himself like a king, ^.nd we could form some 
opinion of his learning when we ^ach heard him 
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talk our own language as fluently as if he were 
born to it 

‘‘You have nothing to fear/' said I, to the 
trembling innkeeper- “ As to you, father, you arc, 
if I am not mistaken, the very man who can give 
us the information which jive require." 

“All that I havej's at your service, my son. 
But," he added^ with a wan smile, “ m}" Lenten fare 
is always .somewhat meagre, and this year it has 
been such tltat I must ask 3'ou for a crust of bread 
if I am to have the .strength to answer your 
questions/ 

We bore two days’ rations in our haversacks, sc> 
that he soon had the little he asked for. It was 
dreadful to see the woMisI'^way in which he seized 
the piece of dried goat's flesh which I was able to 
offer him. 

“ Time presses, and we must come to the point/ 
said 1 . “We want your ad'dee as to the weak 
poiifLs of yonder Abbe}', and concerning the 
habits of the rascals who infest it." 

He cried out something which I took to be 
Latin, with his httids clasped and liis eyes up- 
turned. “ The prayer of the just av^ileth# much/’ 
said he, “ and yet I had not dared to hojje that 
mine would have been so speedily ansvvereej. In 
me you see the unfortunate Abbot of#Almeixal, 
who has been cast out b}" this rabble of three 
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armies with their heretical leader. Oh ! to think 
of what I have lost ! his voice broke, and the 
tears hung upon his lashes. 

“ Cheer up, sir,” said the Bart. ‘‘ Til lay nine to 
four that \\c have you back again by to-morrow 
night.” 

“It is not of my own welfare that I think,” 
said he, “ nor even of that of my jpoor, scattered 
flock But it is of the holy relics which are left 
in the sacrilegious hands of these robbLrs.” 

“ It’s even betting whether they would ever 
bother their heads about them,” said the Bart. 
“ But show u^ the w ay inside the gates, and wx’ll 
soon clear the place out for you.” 

In a few* short words* thv. good Abbot gave us 
the very points thatwewdshed to know\ But all 
that he said only made our task more formidable. 
The w*alls of the Abbey w'crc forty feet high. 
The lower w'indow’s w'cre barricaded, and the 
w’hole building loopholed for musketry fire. The 
gang preserved military discipline, and their 
sentries w’cre too numerous for us to hope to take 
them by surprise. It was moil than ever evident 
that a battalion of grenadiers and a couple of 
breaching pieces were w’hat was needed. I raised 
my evebiow^s, and the Bart began to w^histle. 

“We must have a shot at it, coTnae what may ” 
said he. 
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The men had already dismounted, and, having 
watered their horses, were eating their suppers. 
For my own part I w'cnt into the sitting-room of 
the inn w^ith the Abbot and the Bart, that w'e 
might talk about our plans. 

I had a little cognac in my ^auve vie, and I 
divided it among us — ^just enough to wet our 
moustaches. 

“ It is unlikely,** said I, “ that those rascals know 
anything about our coming I have seen no signs 
of scouts along the road. My own plan is lliat we 
should conceal ourselves in • some neighbouring 
wood, and then, when they open their gates, charge 
down upon them and take them by surprise.” 

The Bart was of cpini>n that this was the best 
that w’^e could do, but. when we came to talk it 
over, the Abbot made us see that there were 
difficulties ip the way. 

** Save on the side of the town, there is no place 
witbin a mile of the Abbey where you could 
shelter man or horse,*' said h♦^ “ As to the 

townsfolk, they are not to be ta'sted. I fear, my 
son, that your excellent plan would have little 
chance of success in the face of the vigilant guard 
which these men keep.” 

see no other way,” ans,wered I. * Hu:>sars 
of Conflans are not sev plentiful Ijiat I can 
afford to run* half a squadron of them against 
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a forty -foot wall with five hundred infantry 
behind it.” 

I am a man of peace,” said the Abbot, and 
yet I may, perhaps, gi 'e a word of counsel I 
know these villains and their ways. Who should 
do so better, seeing that I have sta 3 ^ed for a month 
in this lonely spot, looking down in weaiiness of 
heart at the Abbc}’ which \\ as own ? I will 

t 

tell you now hat I should myself do if I were in 
3 'our place ” 

“ Pray tell us, fathei,” we cried, both together. 

You must know that bodies of dese^ter^, both 
French and English, are continually coming in to 
them, carrying their weapons with them Now, 
what is there to prevent* you and jour men from 
pretending to be such a body, and so making your 
way into the Abbey ^ " 

1 w^as amazed at the simplicity of the thing, and 
I embraced the good Abbot. The Bart, how'ever, 
Imd some objections to offer. 

“ That is all very w^ell,” said he, “ but if these 
fellows are as «harj> as >ou sa}^ it is not very 
likely that they are going to let a hundred armed 
strangers into their crib. From all I have heard 
of Mr. Morgan, or Marshal,.MiIlefleurs, or whatever 
the rascals name is, I give him credit for more 
sense thanAhat.' 

"W’ell, then,” I cried, ^Met us send fifty in, and 
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let them at daybreak throw open the gates to the 
other fifty, who will be waiting outride.*’ 

We discussed the question at great length and 
with much foresight and di'^crction. It it had been 
Massena and Wellington instead of two young 
officers of light cavalry, we could not have 
weighed it all w’ith jnoie judgment. At last wx 
agreed, the Kart and I, that one of us shoukl 
indeed go with fifty men, under pietencc of being 
deserters, aiftd that in the early morning he should 
gain command of the gate and admit the others. 
Ihe Abbot, it is true, was still of opinion that it 
was dangerous to divide our force, but finding that 
w'c w'ere both of the same mind, he shrugged his 
shoulders and gave in. . 

“ There is only one thing that I \vould ask,” said 
he. “If you lay hands upon this Marshal Mille- 
(leurs — this dog of a brigand — what will you do 
with him ? ” 

“ 4Iang him ” I answered. 

“ It is too easy a death,” criet’ the Capuchin, 
with a vindictive glow in his da k eyes. “ Had 
I my way w'ith hijn — but, oh, w^hat thoughts are 
these for a servant of God to harbourj ” He 
clapped his hands to hjf forehead like one who is 
half demented by his troubles, and rushed 6ut of 
the room. 

There was aiT important point which we had still 
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to settle, and that was whether the French or the 
English party should have the honour of entering 
the Abbey first. My faith, it was asking a great 
deal of Etienne Gerard that he should give place 
to any man at such a time ! But the poor Bart 
pleaded so hard, urging the few skirmishes which 
he had seen against my four-and -seventy engage- 
ments, that at last I consented that he should 
go. We had just clasped hands over the matter 
when there broke out such a shouting and 
cursing and yelling from the front of the inn, 
that out we rushed with our drawn sabics in 
our haiids, cominced that the brigands were 
upon us. 

Vou may imagine our feelings when, by the 
light of the lantern which hung from the porch, we 
saw^ a score ( f our hussars and dragoons all mixed 
in one w’ild heap, led coats and blue^^ helmets and 
busbies, pommelling each othei to theii hearts’ 
content. We flung ourselves upon them, im- 
ploring, thieatening, tugging at a lace collar, or at 
a spurred heel, until, at last, w^e had dragged them 
all apart There they stood, fluched and bleeding, 
glaring each other, and all panting together like 
a line of troop horses aftgr a ten-mile chase. It 
was only with our drawn sw^ords that w^e could 
keep'thenj from each, other’s throats. The poor 
Capuchin stood in the porch in his long brown 
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habit, wringing his hands and calling upon all the 
saints for mercy. 

He was, indeed, as I found upon inquiry, the in- 
nocent cause of all the turmoil, for, not understand- 
ing how soldiers look upon such things, he had 
made some remark to the English sergeant that it 
uas a pity that his squadron was not as good as 
the French. The words were not out of his mouth 
before a dragoon knocked down the nearest hussar, 
and then, irf a moment, they all flew at each other 
like tigers. \Vc would trust them no mote aftet 
that, but the Bart nio\cd his men to the front of 
the inn, and I mine to the back, the English all 
cowling and silent, and our fellows shaking their 
fists and chattering, each arftcr the fashion of their 
o;\n people 

\^’’cll, as our plans ueie nia(k\ we thought it best 
to carry them out at once, lest some frcsli cause of 
quarrel should bieak ou* between our followers 
Thtf Bait and his men rode off therefore, he 
having first torn the lace fiom hi^ sleeves, and the 
gorget and sash from Ins uniform, >0 that he might 
pass as a simple ♦trooper. He explained to his 
men what it was that was expected ,of them, and 
though they did not raise a cry or wave their 
weapons as mine might have done, there an 
expression upoft their stolieVand cl^an-sbaven faces 
which filled me wdth confidence. Their tunics 
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were left unbuttoned, their scabbards and helmets 
stained with dirt, and their harness badly fastened, 
so that they might look the part of deserters, 
without order or discipline. At six o’clock next 
morning they ^vere to gain command of the main 
gate of the ^Vbbey, wliile at that same hour my 
hussars vvere to gallop up to it; from outside. The 
Bart and I pledged our words to it before he 
trotted off with his detachment My sergeant, 
Papilette, with two troopers, followed the English 
at a distance, and returned in half an hour to say 
that, after some parky, and the flashing of lanterns 
upon them from the grille, they had been admitted 
into the Abbey. 

So far, then, all had gone well It was a cloudy 
night with a sprinkling of rain, which was in our 
favour, as there was the less chance of our presence 
being discovered. My \cdettcs I •placed two 
hundred yaids in every direction, to guard against 
a surprise, and also to prevctit any peasant Uho 
might stumble upon us fiom cairying the news to 
the Abbey. Oudin and Papilette w'erc to take 
turns of duty, w^hilc the olher4 with thcii horses 
had snug quarters in a gicat wooden granary. 
Having walked round and tscen that all \vas as it 
shoul^ be, I flung myself upon the bed w^hich the 
innkeeper rhad set apart for me and fell into a 
dreamless sleep. 
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No doubt you have heard my name mentioned 
as being the beau-ideal of a soldier, and that not 
only by friends anrl admirers like our fellow- 
townsfolk, bjit also by old officers of the great 
wars who have shared the fortunes of those famous 
campaigns with me. Truth and modesty compel 
ne to say, however, that this* is not so. There are 
some gifts which I lack — \cry few, no doubt — but, 
still, amid the vast armies of the Emperor there 
ma}’' have been some who w^cre free from those 
blemishes w'hidi stood between me and perfection. 
Of bravciy I say nothing. TTu>se who have seen 
me in the field are best fitted to speak about that. 
T have often heard the sohliers discussing round 
the camp-fires us to w^ho^w^as the bravest man in 
the Grand* Arm3c Some said Murat, and some 
said Lasalle, and some Ncy ; but for my ow'n part, 
when they jsked me, I merely shiuggcd niv 
shouldcis and smiled. It wou^d ha\e seemed mere 
con<;ieit if I had an^w'Cied that there w^as no man 
biaver than Brigadier (iciard. At the same time, 
facts arc facts, and a man knows b st w'hat his own 
feelings are. Bul^ thoe arc other gifts besides 
bravery which aic necessary for a solcljer, and 
one of them is that he^should be a light sleeper. 
Now', fi(;m irn' boyhood onwaids, I have* been 
hard to wake, wnd it was ^lis whi»/n brought me 
to ruin upon tlltit night. 
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It may have been about two o*cIock in the 
morning that I was suddenly conscious of a feeling 
of suffocation, I tried to call out, but there was 
something which prevented me from uttering a 
sound, I struggled to rise, but I could only 
flounder like a hamstrung^ horse. I was strapped 
at the ankles, strapped at the knees, and strapped 
again at the wrists. Only my eyes were free to 
move, and there at the foot of my couch, by the 
light of a Pt)ituguese lamp, wdiom should I see but 
the Abbot and the innkeejicr 1 

The latter’s heavy, white face had appeared to 
me w^Iicn I looked upon it the evening before to 
express nothing but stupidity and terrors Now, on 
the cuntiary, every feature bespoke brutality and 
fcrocit}", Never have I seen a more dreadful- 
looking \ilhin. In his hand he held a long, 
<Iu!l-colourcd knife The Abbot, c.n the other 
hand, was as fiolished and as dignificfl as ever. 
II is Caf)uchin gowui had been throwm t)pcn, Kow’- 
c\cr, and I ‘-aw beneath it a black, frogged coat, 
‘'Uch as 1 have seen among the English officers. 
As our eye^ met he leaned r the wooden end 
of the bed and laughed silently until it ci caked 
again. 

“You will, I am sure, excuse my mirth, my dear 
Colonel Gerard,” said Jie, “ The fact is, that the 
expression upon youi face when you grasped the 
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situation was just a little funny. I have no doubt 
that you arc an excellent soldier, but I hardly 
think that you are fit to measure wits with the 
Marshal MiUefleurs, as your fellows have been 
j^ood enough to call me. You appear to ha\e 
given me credit for singularly little intelligence, 
which argues, if I may*be* allowed to say so, a 
want of acuteness upon your own part. Indeed, 
with the singfte exception of my thick-headed 
compatriot, 4he British dragoon, I have neycr met 
anyone who was less competent to carry out such 
a mission,** 

You can imagine how I felt and how I looked, 
as I listened to this insolent harangue, which was 
all deli\erod in that flowery and condescending 
manner wlTlch had gained this rascal his nickname. 
I could say nothing, but they must have read 
my threat 11^ my eyes, for the fellow who had 
pla>ed the part of tht innkeeper whispered 
something to his companion. 

“ No, no, my dear Chenier, he wdl be infinitely 
more valuable alive/* said he. By the way, 
Colonel, it is Justus well that you are a sound 
sleeper, for my friend here, who is a little tt)ugh in 
his w^ays, w^oiild certainly have cut your throat if 
you had raised any alarm. I should recointnciid 
>'ou to keep i>i liis good^ graces, /or^ Sergeant 

Chenier, late of the 7th Imperial Light Infantry 
G 
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ib a much more dangerous person than Captain 
Alexis Morgan, of His Majesty’s foot-guards.” 

Chenier grinned and shook his knife at me, 
while I tried to look ,^he loathing which I felt at 
the tliought that a soldier of the Emperor could 
fall so low. 

“ It may amuse you to know,” said tlie Marshal, 
in that soft, sua\e \oice of his, ‘‘that both youi 
e.xpeditions were watched from the time that you 
left yo^r respective camps. I think that you will 
allyw that Chenier and 1 played our paits with 
some subtlety. W j had made every arrangement 
for j’our reception at the Abbey, though we had 
hoped to receive the whole squadron* instead of 
half. When the gatcs«are secured behind them, 
our visitors find themselves in a very charming 
little mediawal (inadianglc, \\>th no possible exit, 
commanded by musketry fire from a hundred 
windows. They ina)' choose to be shot dou n ; or 
they may choose to surrender. Between ourselves, 
I have not the slightest doubt that they have been 
wi^e enough to do the latter. But since you aic 
naturally interested in the matt»'r, we thought that 
you wonld tare to come with us and to sec foi 
yourself I think I can promise you that you will 
find yo’ir titled friend waiting for you at the 
Abbey with a face as long as your 'own.” 

The two villains began whispering together, 
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debating, as far as I could hear, which was the best 
way of avoiding my vedettes. 

“ I will make sure tliat it is all clear upon the 
other side •of the barn,” said the Marshal at last. 
“ You will stay here, my good Chenier, and if thf 
prisoner gives any trouble. 3 ’ou will know what tft 
do.” 

So we were left together, this murderou.s rene- 
gade and I — he sitting at the end of the bed. 
shdipening his knife upon his boot in the light of 
the single sraokj’ little oil-lamp. As to me, L only 
wonder now, as I look back Upon it, that I did not 
go mad with vexation and self-reproach as I lay 
helplessly upon the couch, unable to utter a w'ord 
or move a finger, with tins knotvlcdge that my fifty 
gallant lads w'crc so close to me, and yet with no 
means of letting them know the straits to which I 
was reduced. It was no new' thing for me to be a 
prisoner ; but to be tak < b/ these renegades, and 
to' be led into their Abbey in the midst of their 
jeers, beiooled and outwritted by their insolent 
leaders — that w'as indeed more than 1 could en- 
dure. The knifi?of the butcher beside me would 
tut less deeply than that. 

1 twitched softly aV my wrists, and then at my 
ankles, but whichever of the two had seci^fcd me 
was no bungfer at his wvrk. I could not move 
either of theni an inch. Then I tried to work the 
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handkerchief down over my mouth, but the ruffian 
beside me raised his knife with such a threatening 
snarl that I had to desist. I was lying still look- 
ing at his bull neck, and wondering, whether it 
would ever be my good fortune to fit it for 
a cravat, when I heaid returning steps coming 
down the inn passage and up the stair. What 
word would the villain bring back ? If he found 
it impossible to kidnap me, he would probably 
murder me w'hcre I lay. For my own 5)art, I was 
indifferent which it might be, and I looked at the 
doorw'ay with the contempt and defiance whith 
I longed to put into w’ords. But you can imagine 
my feelings, my dear friends, when, instead of the 
tall figure and dark, snecrwig face of the Capuchin, 
my eyes fell upon the grey pelisse and huge 
moustaches of my good little sub - officer, 
Papilette ! 

The French soldier of those days had seen too 
much to be ever taken by aui prise. His eyes I'ad 
hardly rested upon my bound figure and the 
sinister face beside me bcfoic he had seen lu»w the 
matter lay. 

“Sacred name of a dog!” he growled, and out 
flashed his great sabre, Ch^iier sprang forward at 
him with his knife, and then, thinking better of it, 
he darted bp-ck and stabbed fianticaliy at my heart. 
For m)- ow n part, I had hurled myself off the bed 
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on the side opposite to him, and the blade grazed 
my side before ripping its way through blanket 
and sheet An instant later I heard the thud 
of a heavy •fall, and then almost simultaneously a 
second object struck the floor — somctling lighter 
but harder, which rolled^ under the bed I will not 
horrify you w'ith jjetails, my friends. Suffice it 
that Papilette w%as one of the strongest swords- 
men in the regirrent, ^ and that his sabre w'as 
heavy ancF sharp. It left a red blotch apon my 
wrists and try ankles, as it cut the thongs which 
bound me 

When I had thiowm off my gag, the fiist use 
which 1 made of my lips was to kiss the sergeant’s 
scarred cheeks. The ncut was to ask him if all 
v/as well with the command. Yes, they had had 
no alarms Oudin had just relieved him, and he 
had come 4to repoit. Had he seen the Abbot? 
No, he had seen nothin^ of him. Then we must 
form a cordon and prcv'ent his escape. I was 
hurrying out to give the orders w'hen I heard a 
slow and measured step enter the door below, and 
come creaking up the stairs, 

Papilette understood it all in an ipstart “You 
are not to kill him,” I w^hispered, and thrust him 
into the shadow on one side of the <!lpor; I 
crouched on the other. Up he caaie,aap and up, 
and every footfall seemed to be upon my heart 
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The brown skirt of his gown W'as not over the 
threshold before we were both on him, like two 
wolves on a buck. Down we crashed, the three of 
us, he Bghting like a tigei and with such amazing 
strength that he might have broken away from the 
two of us. Thrice he got^ to his feet, and thrice 
we had him over again, until ^fapilette made him 
feel that there was a point to his sabre. He had 
sense enough then to know that the game was up, 
and to lie still while 1 lashed him will? the very 
cords which had been round my own h’mbs 

“ There has been *a fresh deal, my fine fellow,” 
said I,,“ and j ou will find that I have some of the 
trumps in my hand this time.” 

“Luck always comes t« the aid of a fool," he 
answered. “ Perhaps it is a^i well, otherwise the 
world would lall too completel>' into the power of 
the astute. So, you have killed Chenier, I st-e. 
lie was an insubordinate dog, and always smelt 
abominably of garlic. Might I trouble you to lay 
me upon the bed ? The floor of these Portuguese 
tabernas is hardly a fiUitig couch for anyone w ho 
has prejudices in favour of cleanlkiess." 

I couliVnotlaut admire the coolness of the man, 
and the way in ivhich he preserved the .same 
insoler^t air of condescension in spite of this sudden 
turning of, the tables/ I dispatched Papilette 
to summon a guard, whilst I stood over our 
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prisonei with iny drawn sword, never taking my 
eyes off him for an instant, for I must confess that 
I had conceived a great respect for his audacity 
and resource • 

“ I trust, said he, that your men will treat mo 
ill a becoming manner.** 

You will get yqyi deserts — you may depend 
upon that ” 

I ask nothing more You may not be awaic 
c»f my exalfed birth, but 1 am so placed' that I 
cannot name my father without treason, nor mj 
mother witliout a «candal I uannot c/aim Royal 
honours, but these things ait so much mote grace- 
ful IV hen thc}’ aie conceded without a claim. 
The thongs aic cutting ifiy skin. Might I beg 
you to loosen them ? ** 

“You do not yive me credit for much in 
Iclligcnce,’* I emarked, repeating his ow'n words 
'^Touihi^l' he cued, like a pinked fencer ‘‘ But 
here come your men, so it matters little whether 
} ou loosen them or not ** 

I oidered the gown to be shipped fiom him and 
placed him under a stiong guard Then, as morn- 
ing w'as all eady breaking, I had to cgnsid^r what 
mj" next step was to be# The poor Bart and his 
Englishmen had fallen victims to the deep sc^jeme 
which might, had we adopted all the crafty sugges- 
tions of our adviser, have ended in the capture of 
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Ihe whole instead of the half of our force. I must 
extricate them if it were still possibla Then there 
was the old lady, the Countess of La Ronda, to 
be thought of. As to the Abbey, since its 
garrison was on the alert it was hopeless to think 
of capturing that AH , turned now upon the 
value which they placed upgn their leader. The 
game depended upon my playjng that one 
card, I will tell you hv)w boldly and how skil- 
fully I •played it 

It was hardly light before my bugler blew the 
assembly, and ouf we trotted on to the plain. 
My prisoner was placed on horseback in the very 
centre of the troops. It chanced that \here was 
a large tree just out of tousket-shot from the main 
gate of the Abbey, and under this we halted. 
Had they opened the great doors in order to 
attack us, I should have charged homti upon them ; 
but, as I had e\'ix5cted, they stood upon the 
defensive, lining the long wtiII and pouring down 
a toirent of hootings and taunts and derisive 
laughter upon us, A few fired their muskets, 
but finding that we were out ‘bf reach they soon 
ceased • to « waste their powder. It was the 
strangest sight to sec that mixture oi uniforms, 
French, English, and Portuguese, cavalry, infantrj’, 
and artillery, all wagging their heads and shaking 
their fists at us 
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My word, their hubbub soon died away when we 
opened our ranks, and showed whom we had got 
in the midst of us ! There was silence for a few 
seconds, and then such a howl of rage and grief ! 
I could see some of them dancing like madmen 
upon the wall. lie must have been a singular 
person, this prisoner, of ours, lo have gained the 
affection of such a gang. 

I had brought a rope from the inn, and we slung 
it over the iSwcr bough of tne tree. 

“You will permit me, monsieur, to undo your 
collar," said Papilettc, with mocK politeness. 

“ If 3'our hands are perTcctly clean," answered 
our prisoner, and set the whole half • squadron 
laughing. 

There was another yell from the wall, followed 
by a profound hush as tlie noose was tightened 
round Marshal Millefleurs’ neck. Then came a 
shriek from a bugle, the \bbey gates flew open, 
and three men rushed out waving white cloths in 
their hands. Ah, how my heart K.undcd with joy 
at the sight of them. And yet I would not 
advance an inch to meet them, so that all the 
eagerness might seem to be upon their side I 
allowed my trumpeter, however, to wave a hand- 
kerchief in reply, upon which the three envoys 
came running tow'ards us.' The Marshal, still 
pinioced, and with tne rope round his neck, sat his 
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horse with a half smile, as one who is slightly 
boied and yet strives out of courtesy not to show 
it. If 1 were in such a situation I could not wish 
to carry myself better, ond surely I can say no 
more than that. 

They were a singular, tiio, these ambassadors. 
The one was a Portuguese ra 9 adore in his dark 
unifoim, the second a French cl;iasseur in the 
lightest green, and the third a big English 
artillerj'man in blue and gold. Thc)^ saluted, all 
thtce, and the Ficnchman did the talking. 

“ We have thirty-seven English diagoons in our 
hands,” said he. “ We give you our most solemn 
oath that they shall all hang fiom the Atbcy wall 
within fi\e minutes of the death of our Marshal." 

“ Thirty-seven ! ” I cried. “You have fifty-one” 

“ Fourteen weie cut down before they could be 
secured ” 

“ And the officer i* ” 

“ He w’oulrl not surrender his sword save with 

9 

his life. It w’as not our fault. We would have 
saved liim if we could ' 

Alas for my pooi Bait ! I*had met him but 
twice, a.id yr;t he was a man \ ery much after my 
heart, I have alwa> s had«a regard for the English 
for tfie sake of that one friend. A braver man 
and a worse sw'ordsman I have never met, 

I did not, as you may think, take these rascals’ 
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word for anything. Papilette was dispatched with 
one of them, and returned to say that it was too 
true. I had now to think of the living. 

“ You will release the thirty-seven dragoons if 1 
free your leader ? ” 

“ Wc will give you ten of them.” 

“ Up with him ! ” I <yied. 

“Twenty,” shouted the chasseur. 

“No m.we words,” said I. “ Pull on the rope ! ” 

“ All of tffem,” cried the envoy, as the cord 
tightened round the Marshal’s nerk. 

“ With horses and arms ? ” 

They could see that 1 utis noi a man to jest 
w ith 

“ All complete," said the oiiasseur, sulkily. 

“ And the Countess of I^a Ronda as well ? " 
said 1. 

But here I met with firmer opposition No 
threats of mine could inducw them to give up the 
Countess. We tightened the cord. We moved 
the horse. We did all but leave the Marshal 
suspended. If once I broke his neck the dragoons 
were dead men. It was as precious to me as to 
them. 

“ Allow me to rema»k,” said the Marshal, 
blandly, “tnat you are exposing me to a risfc of 
a quinsy. Do you not think, since there is a 
difference of opinion upon this point, that it would 
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be ar. excellent idea to consult the lady herself? 
We would neither of us, I am sure, wish to over- 
ride her own inclinations.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. You can 
imagine how quickly I grasped at so simple a 
solution. In ten njinn^es she was before us, a 
most stately dame, with her .grey curls peeping out 
from under her mantilla. Her facf uas as yellow 
as though it reflected the countless doubloons of 
her trtasury. 

“ This gentleman,” said the Manhal, “ is exceed- 
ingly anxiou-j to convey you to a place where you 
will never sec us mdre. It is for you to decide 
whethei you ^^ould wish to go with him,^or w’.iCther 
}'ou prefer to remain \v<th me ” 

She was at his horse's side in an instant “My 
own Alexis,” she cried, “ nothing can ever part us ” 

He looked at me with a sneer itpon his hand- 
some face. 

“ By the \vay, you made a small slip of the 
tongue, my dear C'olunel,” said he. “ Except by 
couitesy. no such person exists as the Dowager 
Countess of La Ronda, The lady whom I have 
the hcfiiounto present to you is my \ory dear wife, 
Mrs Alexis Morgan — of shall I say Madame la 
Mac&chale Millefleurs ? ” 

V 

It ws(3 at this nioment that I came to the 
conclusion that I was dealing with the cleverest, 
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and also the most unscrupulous, man whom I had 
ever met As I looked upon this unfortunate old 
woman m/ soul was filled with wonder and disgust 
As for her, her eyes w'cre raised to his face with 
such a look as a young recruit might give to the 
limperor. ^ 

■ So be iv’ said I atjast ; " give me the dragoons 
and let me go.”, 

They were brought out with their horses and 
weapons, anfi the rope vf’«s taken frorA the 
Marshal’s neck. 

” Good-bye, my dear Colonel,’ said he. '* I am 
afraid that you will have rafher a lame account to 
give of your mission, when you find your way back 
to Massena, though, front all I hear, he will 
probably be too busy to think of you. 1 am free 
to confess that you have extricated yourself from 
j'our diflficultios with greater ability than I had 
given }'ou credit for. I presume that there is 
nothing which I can do for you before j'ou go ? " 

“ There is one thing.” 

“ And that is ? ” 

” To give fitting burial to this youJig officer and 
his men.’’ 

“ I pledge my word to ft.” 

“ And there is one other.” 

“ Name it.” 

“To give me 6ve minutes in the open w'ith a 
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sword in your hand and a horse between your 
legs” 

“Tut, tut!” said he. “I should either have to 
cut short your promisiig career, or else to bid 
adieu to my own bonny bride. It is unreasonable 
to ask such a rcqiiesj of^a man in the first joys of 
matrimony.” 

I gathered my horsemen together and wheeled 
them into column. 

“ A« revoir, * I crietl, shaking my Sword at him 
The next time >ou may not escape so easily.” 

Au revoir.” he answeied. “When you aie 
vTary of the Fmpefor, you will always find a 
commission waiting for you in the sort ice of the 
Mar'ihal Millefleurs.” 



VI. 

HOW THZ BRIGADIER PLAYED FOR A 
KINGDOM. 

Ir hab sometimes struck me that some of you, 
when you have heard me tell these little adven- 
tures of mine, may have gone away with the 
impression ihat I was conceited. Theie coiild not 
be a greater mistake than this, for I have always 
obseiwed that really fine soldiers are free from 
this failing. It is true thp,t I have had to depict 
myself sometimes as brave, sometimes as full of 
resource, ahva)'s as interesting ; but, then, it really 
was so, and I had to take the facts as I found 
them. It would be an unw^orthy affectation if I 
w ere to pretend that my career has been anything 
but a fine one. The incident which I will tell you 
to-n^ght, however, is one which you will understand 
that only a modest man would describe. After all, 
when one has attained such a position as mine, 
one can afford to speak of what an ordinary man 
might be tempted to conceal. 

You must know, then, that after uie Russian 

f 

campaign the remains of our poor army, were 
quartered along the western bank of the Elbe, 
where they might thaw their frozen blood and try, 
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with the help of the good German beer, to put a 
little bet\vcen their skin and their bones. There 
were some things which we could not hope to 
regain, for I daresay that three large commissariat 
fourgons would not have sufficed to carry the 
fingers and the toes which the army had shed 
during that retreat. Still,* lean and crippled as we 
were, we had much to be thankful for when w'c 
thought of our poor comrades wdiom we had 
left behind, and of the snowfields — ^le horrible, 
horrible snowfields. To this day, my friends, I 
do not care to see red and white together. Even 
my red cap thrown dowp upon my w'hite counter- 
pane has given me dreams in which I l»ve seen 
thofc monstrous plains, the reeling, tortured army, 
a)id the crimson smears which glared upon the 
snow behind them. You will coax no story out 
of me about that busincs.s, for the thought of it 
is enough to turn my wine to vinegar and my 
tobacco to straw. 

Of the half-million who crossed the Elbe in the 
autumn of the year ’12, about forty thousand 
infantry were left in the spring, of ’13. But they 
were terrible men, these forty thousand : men of 
iron, eaters of horses, and sleepers in the snow ; 
filled, . too, with rage and bitterness against the 
Russians. They would hold the Elbe until the 
great army of conscripts, w'hich the Emperor was 
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raising in France, should be ready to help them to 
cross it once more. 

But the cavalry was in a deplorable condition 
My own hussars were at Born a, and when I 
paraded them first, I burst into tears at the sight 
•of them. My fine men and my beautiful horses - 
it broke my heart to set the state to which they 
were reduced. But, courage/* I thought, “ they 
have l9St much, but their Colonel is still left to 
them/* I^ct to work, therefore, to repair their 
disasters, and had already constructed two good 
squadrons, when an order came that all colonels of 
cavalry should repair instaytly to the depots of the 
regiments in France to organize the recruits and 
the remounts for the coming campaign. 

You win think, doubtless, that I \vas over-joyed 
at this chance of visiting home once more. I will 
not deny that it was a pleasure to me to know that 
I should see m> mother again, and there w^ere a 
few girls who would be very glad at the new'S ; but 
there were others in the army who had a stronger 
claim. I would have given my place to any who 
had wives and chddren whom they might not see 
again. However, there is no arguing w'hen the 
blue paper with the little red seal arrives, so w’ithin 
an hour I w’as off upon my great ride freyn the 
Elbe to the Vosges. At last I was to have a 
period of quie^ War lay behind my mare s tail 
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and peace in front of her nostrils. So I thought, 
as the sound of the bugles died in the distance, 
and the long, white road curled away in front of 
me through plain and fu^-est and mountain, with 
I'rance somewhere beyond the blue haze which lay 
upon the horizon 

It is interesting, but it^s also fatiguing, to ride 
in the rear of an arm}". In the harvest time our 
sokljers could do withoi^t su2)plieb,* for tljey had 
been trained to pluck ,the grain in tVe fields as 
they passed, and to grind it for themselves in their 
bivouacs. It was at that tinje of 3"ear, therefore, 
that those swift marches were performed wdiich 
were the w\)nder and the despair of Euiope. But 
no^^ the starving men lis^d to be made robust once 
more, and I w'-as forced 1 o draw into the ditch con- 
tinually as the Coburg sheep aiul the Bavarian 
bullocks came streaming past -with waggon loads 
of Berlin bcin* and good French* cognac Some- 
times, Loo, I wouUl hear the dry rattle of the 
diuma and the shrill wdiistlc of the fifes and long 
columns of our good little infantry men would 
swing past me w'ith the \vhit€ dust lying thick 
upon thpir blue tunics. These were old soldiers 
didwn from the garri^'Ons of oir German fortresses, 
for it 'was not until May that the new conscripts 
began to arrive fiom France. • 

Well, I was rather tired of this eternal stopping 
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and dodging, so that I was not bonry when 1 came 
to Altenburg to find that the road divided, and 
that I could take the southern and quieter branch. 
There were few wayfarers between there and Giei/, 
and the load wound through groves of oaks and 
beeches, which shot their blanches across the path 
You will think it ‘^Jtrange that a Colonel of hussais 
should again and again pull up his horse in order 
to adfiiire the beauty of the featlieiy branches and 
the little, ^reen, new-budaed leaves, but \( you had 
spent siK months among the fir trees of Ru«^sia you 
would be able to understand me. 

There was something, however, which pleaded me 
very much less than tlie*beauty of the forests, and 
that was the words and looks of the folk who lived 
in the woodland villages \\c had always been 
excellent fiiends with the Germans, and during the 
last six ytais they had ne\ci seemed to bear us 
any malice for having ada a little fiee with their 
country. We had shown kindnesses to the men 
and received them fiom the w’^omen, so that good, 
comfortable Germany w'as a second home to all of 
us. But now there w'as something which \ could 
not understand in the behaviour of the people 
The travelleis made ro answer to my '•alutc, the 
foresters turned their heads away to avoifl. seeing 
me ; and in the villages the folk would gather into 
knots in the roadway and would scowl at me as I 
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passed. Even women would do this, and it was 
something new for me in those days to see any- 
thing but a smile in a woman s eyes whei* they 
were turned upon me. 

It was in the hamlet of SchmoHn, just ten miles 
out of Altenburg, that the thing became most 
marked. I had stopi)cd at the Jittle inn there just 
to damp my moustache and to wash the dust out 
of poor Violette’s throat. 'It was my way tu give 
some little compliment, or possibly a kiss, to the 
maid who served me ; but this one? would have 
neither the one nor the other, but darted a glance 
at me like a bayonet-thrust Then when I raised 
my glass to the folk who drank their beer by the 
door they turned their backs on me, save only one 
fellow, who cried, “Here’s a toast for you, boys! 
Here's to the letter T ! " At that they all emptied 
their Leer mugs and laughed ; but it’ was not a 
laugh that had good-fellowship in it 

I was turning this over in my head and wonder- 
ing what their boorish conduct could mean, when 
I saw, as I rode from the village, a great T new 
carved upon a tree. I had already seen more 
than one ‘in rry mornings ride, but I had given 
no thought to them until the words of the beer- 
drinke.* gave them an importance. It chanced that 
a respectable-looking person w'as riding past me at 
the moment, so I turned to him for information. 
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'•Can you tell me, sir” said I, ‘*\vhat this 
letter T is ? ” 

He looked at it and then at me in the most 
singular fashion. “ Young man,” said he, it is not 
the letter N,” Then before 1 could ask further he 
clapped his spurs into his horse’s ribs and rode, 
stomach U# earth, ypon his way. 

At first bis vvords had no particular significance 
in my mind, hut as ? trotted onwards Violctte 
chanced half turn her 'dainty head, and my eyes 
were caught by the gleam of the brazen N*s at the 
end of the bridle-chain. It was the Emperor’s 
Hiark. And those T’s meant something which was 
opposite to it. Thing? had been happening in 
Germany, then, during wr absence, and the giant 
sleeper had begun to stir. I thought of the 
mutinous faces that 1 had seen, and I felt that if I 
could onb have looked into the hearts of these 
people I might have bid ,ome strange news to 
bring into France with me. It made me the more 
eager to get my remounts, and to see ten strong 
squadrons behind my kettle-driuiis once more 

While these tiioughts were passing through my 
head I had been alternately walking and trotting, 
as a man should who has a long journey before, 
and a wdlHng horse beneath, him The wofids wei*e 
very open at this point, and beside the road there 
lay a great heap of fagots. As I passed there came 
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a sharp sound from among them, and, glancing 
round, 1 saw a face looking out at me — a hot, red 
face, like that of a man who is beside himseK with 
excitement and anxiety. second glance told me 
that it was the very person with whom I had 
talked an hour before in the village, 

“Come nearer!” he hissed “Nearer still! Now 

f * 

dismount and pretend to be mending the stirnip 
leather. Spies may be watching us, and it means 
death to me if I am seen ‘helping you ” 

“ Death ! ” I whispered. “ From whom ? 

“ From the Tugendbund. From Lutzow's night- 
riders. You Inenchmem are living on a powdei 
magazine, and the match fias been struck that will 

’‘But this is all strange to me,*' said** 1, still 
fumbling at the leathers of my horse. " What ib 
this Tugendbund ? *’ 

It is the secret society which has planned the 
great rising which is to drive jou out of Geimanv, 
just as you have been driven out of Russia/* 

“ And these T*s stand for it? ** 

“ They are the signal. 1 shot! Id have told you 
all this i?^ th 9 village, but I dared not be seen 
speaking v\ith you. I galloped through the w^oods 
to cut, you off, and concealed both my horse and 
myself.*’ 

I am verj^ much indebted to you,*' said I, ** and 
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the more so as you are tlie only German that 1 have 
met to-day from whom I have had common civility.” 

‘‘All 'chat I possess I have gained through 
contracting for the French armies” said he 
“Your Emperor has been a good friend to me. 
But I beg that you will fidfi on now, for wc have 
talked long •enough. Beware only of Lutzow’s 
night-riders 1 ” 

“ Baritiitti ? ” I asked, 

“ All thal: is best in Gefmany,” said he» “ But 
for God’s sake* ride forwards, for I have risked my 
life and exposed my good name in cider to carry 
you this warning ” 

Well, if I had been heavy with thought bcfoic, 
you can think how I felt after my strange talk with 
the man among the fagots. What came home to 
me even more than his words was his :shivering, 
broken voice, his twitching face, and his eyes 
glancing swiftly to right ..nd left, and opening in 
horror whenever a branch cracked upon a tree. It 
was clear that he was in the last ex remity of terror, 
and it is possible that he had cause, for shortly 
after I had left him I heard a distant gunshot and 
a shouting from somewhere behind «me. It may 
have been some sportsman halloaing to Lis dogs, 
but I never again heard of or saw the man wUp had 
given me my warning. 

I kept a good look-out aftci thi.s, riding swift'y 
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where the country was open, and slowly where 
there might be an ambuscade. It was serious for 
me, since 500 good miles of German soil lay in 
front of me ; but someho v I did not ' take it very 

much to heart, for the Germans had always seemed 

• 

to me to be a kindly,* gentle people, whose hands 
closed more readily round ? pipe-^cm than a 
sword-hilt — not out of want of valovr, you under- 
stand, but because they aVe genial, open softls, who 
would rkther be on goo^ terms with all men. I did 
not know then that beneath that homely surface 
there lurks a devilry as fierce as, and far more per- 
sistent than, that of the Castilian or the Italian. 

And it was not long before 1 had shown to me 
that there was something more serious abroad than 
rough words and hard looks. I had come to a 
spot where the road runs upwards through a wild 
tract of heathland and vanishes into oak wood. 
1 may have been half-way up the hill when, 
looking forwaid, I saw something gleaming under 
the shadow of the tree-trunks, and a man came out 
with a coat which was so slashed and spangled 
with gold that he blamed like a ^fire in the sunlight, 
lie appeared to be very drunk, for he reeled and 
staggered as he came tow ards me. One of his 
hando* was held up to his ear and clutched a 
great red handkerchief, which was fixed to his 
neck. 
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I had reined up the mare and was looking at 
nin Vith some disgust, for it seemed strange to me 
that one who wore so gorgeous a uniform should 
show himself* in such a state in bioad daylight. 
For his part, he looked hard in my direction and 
came slowly onwards, stoppiyg from time to time 
and swaying about he gared at me. Suddenly, 
as I again advanced, he screamed out his thanks to 
Chiist, amd, lurching forwaids, he fell \\ith a crash 
upon the di&ty road. His hands flew forwiyd with 
the fall, and I naw that what I had taken for a red 
cloth was a monstrous wound, which had left a 
great gap in his neck, from which a dark blood-clot 
hung, like an epaulette updn his shoulder. 

“ My God ! I cried, 1 sprang to his aTd. 
“ And I tliought that y<'>u were drunk ! ” 

“ N(^t drunk, but dying,’* said he, “ But thank 
Heaven that* I have seen a French officer while I 
have still strcngtTi to spea’ ’* 

1 laid him among the heathei and poured some 
brandy dowm his throat. All roiinc' us w^as the vast 
country side, green and peaceliil, wfidi nothing living 
in sight save only ftie mutilated man beside me. 

“Who has done this?’* 1 asked, “and rW hat are 
you ? You are French^ and yet the uniform is 
strange to me.** 

“ It is that of the Emperor*s new guard of 
honour I am the Marquis of Chftteau St, 
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Arnaud, and I am the ninth of my blood who 
has died in the service of France. I have Been 
pursued and wounded by the night-ipders of 
Lut70w, but I hid amonj’ the brushjvood yonder, 
and waited in the hope that a Frenchman might 
pahS. I could not be sure at first if you wefe 
friend or foe, but I felt t\iat death \\^s veiy near, 
and that I must take the chance.’ 

“ Keep j our hcait up. <;omrade,’* said I , » ‘ I have 
seen a plan with a worse wound who Las lived to 
boast of It ” 

“No, no.” he whispered, “I am going fast’ 
He laid his hand upon mine as he spoke, and I 
saw that his finger nailsMiere alieady blu^ **But 
papers here in piy tunic which you must 
cair) at once to the Prince of Saxe-Pelsfun, at his 
Castle (»f Hof. He is still true to U5, but the 
Priiii ess is oui deadly enemj’ She is striving to 
make him declare against us. if he does so, it 
will determine all tho'-e who are w^avermg, fof the 
King of Prussia is his uncle and the King of 
Bavaria his cousin These papeis will hold him to 
us if they can only reach him Before he takes the 
last stejj, Place them in his hands to-night, and, 
perhaps, you wall have si^yed all Germany for the 
Emp^or Had my hoise not been shot, I might, 

w^ounded as I am ” he chokea. and the cold 

hand lightened into a giip, whicB left mine as 
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bloodless as itself. Then, with a groan, his he*id 
jerked back, and it was all over with him. 

Here w^s a fine start for my journey home. I 
was left with a, commission of which I knew little 
which would lead me to delay the pressing neerK of 
myiiussars, and which at the same time was of such 
importance tha^ it was impossible for me to avoid 
it. I opened the Marquis's tunic, the brilliance of 
which had been devised by the Emperor in order 
to attract th#se young aristocrats from wheyn he 
hoped to raise ihese new regiments of his Guard, 
It was a small packet of papers which I clicw out, 
tied up with silk, and addressed to the Prince of 
Saxe-Felsteiii In the cc^ner, in a sprawling, 
untidy hand, wliich I knew^ to be the Emperor'^T 
owm, was vflitten : “ Pressing and most important '' 
It was an order to me, those four words — an order 
as clear as if ^t had tome straight from the firm 
lips with the coUf grey looking into mine. 
My trt)opers might wait for their horses, the dead 
Marqui-s might lie where I had laic* him amongst 
the heather, but if the marc and her rider had a 
breath left in them Ihe papers .should reach the 
Prince that night. 

1 should not have feajed to ride by the road 
through the wood, for I have learned in Spain 4 hat 
the safest time td pass through a guculla country 
is after an outrage, and that the moment of danger 
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is when all is peaceful. When I came tu look upon 
my map, however, I saw that Hof lay further to 
the south of me, and that I might reach it more 
directly by keeping ii the mooes. Off I set, 
therefore, and had not gone fifty yards before two 
carbine shots rang^ out of the brushwood and a 
bullet hummed past me like a beQ. It was clear 
that the night-riders were bolder in their ways 
than the brigands of Spain, and that njy mission 
would have ended where it had begun if I had 
kept to the road. 

It was a mad ride, that — a ride with a loose rein, 
girth-deej) in heathei and in gorse, plunging 
through bushes, fl}ii1g down hill-side?, with my 
Tictk at the mercy of ^ny dear little Violetta But 
she — she never slipped, she never faltered, as swift 
and as surefooted as if she knew that her rider 
carried the fate of all Germany be,neath the but- 
tons of his pelisse. And I — I liad long borne the 
name of being the bc'>t horseman in tiie six 
brigades of light cavalry, but I nc\er rode as I 
rode then. My friend the Bart has told me a{ 
how they hunt the fox in England, but the swiftest 
fox w/^uld have been captured by me that day. 
The wild pigeons whic]i flew overhead did not 
tal^e a straightcr course than Violette and I below% 
As an officer, 1 have ahvays been ready to sacrifice 
myself for my men, though the* Emperor w'ould 
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not have thanked me for it, for he had many men, 
but only one — well, cavalry leaders of the first 
class are r;|re. 

But here I ]iad an object which was indeed 
worth a sacrifice, and I thought no more of my life 
than of the clods of earth that flew from my 
darling^s heels. ^ 

We struck the rciia once moie as the light was 
failing, aijd gafloped into^ the little village of 
Lobenstein. J3ut we had hgvdly got upon the 
cobble-stones w]jen oflf came one of the marc’s 
shoes, and I had to lead her to the village smithy. 
His fire was low, and his dayii w'ork done, so that 
it would be an hour at tho least before I could 
hope to push on to Ilof. Cursing at the delay, f* 
strode intn^tlie village inn and ordered a cold 
chicken and some wine to be served for my dinner. 
It was but a fe^v miles to Hof, and I had every 
hope that 1 might flcliver papers to the Prince 
on that very night, and be on my way for Franco 
next morning with despatches for the Emperor in 
my bosom. I will tell you now wha’ befell me in 
the inn of Lobenstei 

The chicken had been served and thi^ wine 
drawn, and I had turned upon both as a man ma}^ 
who has ridden such a ride, w^hen I was awane of 
a murmur and a Scuffling in the hali outside my 
door. At first I* thought that it was some brawl 
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between peasants in their cups, and I left them to 
settle their own affairs. But of a sudden there 
broke from among the low, sullen grywl of the 
voices such a sound as would send JEtienne Gerard 
leaping from his death-bed. It was the whimpering 
cry of a woman in joain. Don n clattered my knife 
and my fork, and in an instant 1 w^s in the thick 
of the crowd which had gathered outside my door. 

The hea\ y-dicckrd landlord was there and his 
flaxep-haired wife, the two men froM the stables, 
a chambermaid, and two or thr^e villagers. All 
of them, w^omen and men, w^ere flushed and angry, 
w’hile there in the centre of them, wdth pale cheeks 
and terror in her eyt\ stood the lovelfest w^oman 
'^thdt ever a soldier ^w'^ould wdsh to look upon 
With her queenly head thrown back, ’•and a touch 
of defiance mingled wdth her fear, she looked as she 
gazed round her like a creature of^a different race 
from the vile, coarse-featured crew who surrounded 
her I had nc»t taken tw'o steps from my door 
before she spiang to meet me, her hand resting 
upon my aim and her blue eyes sparkling w'ith joy 
and triumph. 

\ French soldier and gentleman!*' she cried. 
“ Now” at last I am safe.” 

Yes, madam, you are safe,” said I, and I could 
not resist taking her hand in mme in order that 1 
might reassure her. ‘‘ You have 'only to command 
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me/* I added, kissing the hand as a sign that I 
meant what I was saying, 

** I am^PoIish/* she cried , "the Countess Palotta 
is my name. ^ They abuse me because I love the 
French. I do not know what they might have 
done to me had Hea\en not sent you to my help ** 

I kissed her hand again lest she should doubt 
my inffentions. T*ien I ruined upon the crew with 
such an ^xpre?sion as I lyiow how to assume. In 
an instant t||e hall was empt^^ 

“ Countess/* ^said I, "you arc now under my 
protection You are faint, and a glass of wine is 
necessary to restoie you.** J offered hci my aim 
and escorted her into my tioom, where she sat by 
my side at the table and took the refreshmeiit 
which I oAered her 

How she bldsaomed out in my presence, thu 
woman, like a flo\^el before the sun ! She lit up 
the room with hftr bcaub h he must have read 
my admiration in my eyes, and it seemed to me 
that I also could see something of the sort in her 
own. Ah ! my fiiends, I wa^^ no c dinary-looking 
man when I was in iny thirtieth year. In the 
whole light cavalry it would have been har(^ to find 
a finer pair of whiskers ^Murat*s may have been a 
shade longer, but the best judges are agreed. jthat 
Murat's were a <hade too long. Anti then I had a 
manner. Somtf w'omen are to be approached in 
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one way and some in another, just as a siege is an 
affair of fascines and gabions in hard weather and 
of trenches in soft. But the man who can mix 
cldring with timidity, who can be outrageous with 
an air of humility, and presumptuous with a tone 
of deference, that is the man whom mothers ha\ e 
to fear. For myself, I felt that I was the guardian 
of this lonely lady, and knowing what a dangerous 
man I had to deal with, I kept stJ«ct watch upon 
myself. Still, even a guardian has h\s privileges, 
and I did not neglect them. 

But her talk w’as as charming as her face. In a 
few* words she explained that she was travelling to 
Poland, and that her brother who had been her 
T'icort had fallen ill upon the w^ay. She had more 
than once met wuth ill-treatment from t^-e country 
folk because she could not conceal her good-wrill 
tow'ardb the French, Then turning from her own 
affairs she questioned me about the army, and so 
came round to myself and my own exploits. 'Fhey 
w'^crc familiar to her, she said, for she knew' several 
of Pouiatowski's officers, and they had spoken of 
my doings. Yet she w'ould br glad to hear them 
from my own lips. Never have I had so delightful 
a conversation. Most women make the mistake of 
talking rather too much about their own affairs, 
but this one listened to my tale^ just as you arc 
listening now, ever awaking for more* and more and 
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more. The hours slipped rapidly by, and it was 
with horror that I heard the village clock strike 
eleven, and so learned that for four hours I had 
forgotten the Emperor’s business. 

Pardon me, my dear lady,” I cried, springing 
to^my feet, “ but I must on instantly to Hof.” 

She rose also, and IocA.ed^at me with a pale, 
reproachful face. ^ And me ? ” she said. What 
is to become of me ? ” 

“ It is tlje Emperors ^affair. I have already 
stayed far too long. My duly calls me,®and I 
must go.” 

“You must go? And I must be abandoned 
alone to these savages ? why did I ever meet 
j'ou ? Why did you ever teach me to rely upojj 
)'^our strcijgth?” Her tytft gla/cd over, and in an 
instant she was.sobbing up<m my bosom. 

Here was a trj^Lng moment for a guardian ! 
Here was a ^ijn« when he had to keep a watch 
upoi^ a forward young oinccr. Hue 1 was equal 
to it. I smoothed her rich brown hair and 
wliispcred .such consolations as I could think of in 
her car, with one u^n round her, it is true, but that 
u as to hold her lest she should faint. She turned 
her tear-hlaincd face to mine. “Watfir,” she 
\v hispered. “ I'or God’s ^ake, water ! ” 

I saw that ui another moment ‘^he would be 

tcmwlcsB. 1 lt\id the drooping head ui)on the sofa, 

II 
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and then rushed furiously from the room, hunting 
from chamber to chamber for a carafe. It was 
some minutes before I could get one and hurry 
back with it You c*m imagine my feelings to 
find the room empty and the lady gone. 

Not only uas she gone, but her cap and silver- 
mounted riding switch tVhich had lain upon the 
table were gone also I rushed evtt and roamed for 
the Iruiflloid lie knew nothing the mattci, 
had never seen the woipan before, and did not care 
if he nc\ei saw her again Had the peasants at 
the door seen .in>onc iidc away? No, they had 
seen nobody. I scaicl^cfl here and searched there, 
until at last I chanced to find m>‘-elf in^fiont of a 
\iiiror, whcic I stood with my eyes staring and my 
javA a^ far dioppcd as the chin-strap of my shako 
would allow ‘ 

Four buttons <^f mv pelisse weic open, and it 
did not need me to put my hand* up to know that 
my piccjou^ pipers were gone. Oh! the dcpjh of 
cunning that links in a w'Oinans heart. She had 
lobbcd m(*, ihib cieature, robbed me a^ she clung 
to my breast Ihen while I, smoothed hei han, 
and whispered kind words into her car her hands 
had been at work beneath my dolman. And here 
I w»as, at the very last step of my journey, without 
the 'power of carrying out this mk>sion wdiich had 
already deprived one good man of his life, and was 
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likely to rob another one of his credit. What 
would the Emperor say when he heard that I had 
lost hi^ despatches ? Would the army believe it of 
Etienne Gejard ? And when they heard that a 
woman’s hand had coaxed them from me, what 
laughter there would be at mess-table and at 
.amp-lire ' ^ I could have rolled upon the ground 
in rity despair. 

But,orie tiling vvns ce|;tain — all this affair of the 
fracas in Jhe hall and tive persecution oj’ the so- 
called Countess was a piece df acting from the 
heginning. This villainous innkeeper must be in 
the plot. From him I lyight learn who she w'as 
and where my papers had gone. I snatched my 
sabtc from the table and rushed out in scare h"of 
Inin. But the scoundrel liad guessed what I would 
do, and had idade his preparations for me. It was 
in the corner of the yard that I found him, a 
blunderbuss in Ins hand- and a mastiff held upon 
a leash by his son. The two stable-hands, with 
pitchforks, stood upon either side and the wife held 
a great lantern behind him, so as .0 guide his aim. 

"Ride away, air, ride away! "he cried, with a 
crackling voice. " Your horse is at the^door, and 
no one will meddle w'ith you if you go your way ; 
but if you come against us, you are alone^gainst 
three brave mftn.” 

I had only*the dog to fear, for the two forks and 
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the blunderbuss were shaking about like branches 
in a wind. Still, 1 considered that, though I might 
force an answer with my sword-point at th? throat 
of this fat rascal, still I . hould have po means of 
knowing ^\hether that answer was the truth. It 
would be a struggle, then, with much to lose and 
nothing certain to gain. looked them up and 
down, therefore, in a way that 92t their foblish 
weapons shaking worse than ever, ancf then„throw- 
ing myself upon my mf're, I galloped away w ith 
the shrill laughter of the landlady jarring upon 
my ears. 

I had already formed ^my resolution. Although 
1 had lost my papeis I ♦could make a fery good 
gifoss as to what their contents would be, and this 
I would say from mj own lips to the IKince of 
Saxe-Felstein, as though the EmpeVor had com- 
mi‘‘Sioned me to convey it in that way. It was a 
bold stroke and a dangerous one, bat if I went too 
far I could afterw’ards be disavowTcl. It was tfiat 
or nothing, and when all Germany hung on the 
balance the game should nut be lost if the ner\c 
of one man could sa\c it. ♦ 

It was midnight when I lodc into Ilof, but every 
window' was blazing, which w’as enough in itself, in 
that sleepy country, to ttll the ferment of excite- 
ment in v\hich the people w^eie TheVe was hooting 
and jeering as I rode through the ciWded sticets, 
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and once a stone sang past my head, but I kept 
upon my way, neither slowing nor quickening my 
pace, until I came to the palace. It was lit from 
base to battlement, and the dark shadows, coming 
and going against the yellow glare, spoke of the 
'turmoil within. For mvp^t, I handed my mare to 
a groom at«the gate, and striding in I demanded, 
in such a voice *as an ambassador should have, to 
see the Prince instantly, upon bu<?iness which 
would br<Jbk no delay. 

The hall i.vas dark, but I was conscious as I 
entered of a buzz of innumerable voices, which 
hushed into silence as If loudly proclaimed my 
mission. Some great mdbting was being held Jhen 
— a meeting which, as my instincts told me, was^to 
decide '^his very question c>f war and peace.* It 
w^as possible *that I might still be in time to turn 
the scale fof the Emperor and for h'rance. As to 
the major-domo, he lo ked blackly at me, and 
sh(5w'ing me into a small ante-chamber he left me. 
A minute later he returned lo say that the Prince 
could not be disturbed at present, but that the 
Princess w'ould tafte my message. 

The Princess * What use w^s there iia giving it 
to her? Had I not Jbeen w^arned that she w^as 
German in heart and soul, and that it was w'ho 
u*as turning her husband and her State against us ? 

It is the Prince that I must see ” said 1. 
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“Nay, it is the Princes!*,” said a voice at the 
door, and a woman swept into the chamber. 
“Von Rosen, you had best stay with us., Now, 
sir, what is it that you havi to say to either Prince 
or Princess of Saxe-Felstein ? ” 

At the first sound of the voice I had sprung to' 
my feet. At the first glance I had thrilled with 
anger. Not twice in a lifetime doc^ one mcet*thal 
noble figure, that queenly }iead, and those e^yes as 
blue as jhe Garonne, and as chilling as her winter 
waters. 

'■ Time presses, sir ! ” she cried, with an impatient 
tap of her foot, “ VVhat,havc you to say to me ? ’’ 
“ What have I to say t® you ? ” I cried, * “ What 
caTi 1 .say, save that you have taught me n.ver to 
trust a woman more > You have ruined d.'nl dis- 
honoured me for ever.” 

.bhe looked with arched brows at her, attendant 
“Is this the raving of fevej, of does it come 
ftom some less innocent cause ? " said .she “ Per- 
haps a little blood-letting ’ 

“ Ah, you can act * ” I crictl “ You have shown 
me that alreadj'^ ” 

“ Do yqu mean that we have met before ? ” 

“ I mean that you have rfibbed me w'ithin the 
last two hours ” 

4 

*• This is past all bearing,” she biied, w'ith an 
admirable affectation of anger “ You claim, as 
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I understand, to be an ainba^badur, but there are 
limits to the privileges which such an office brings 
w ith it" r 

“ You brazep it admirably," said I. “ Your High- 
ness will not make a fool of me twice in one 
night.” I sprang forward and, stooping down, 
caught up th^hem of her dress. You would have 
done well to chaflge it after you had ridden so far 
and so fast,” said I. „ 

It was like the dawn up»n a snow-peal^ to see 
her ivory cheeks flush suddenly to*crim-.on. 

“ Insolent ! " she cr’cd. " Call the foresters and 
have him thrust from the paJacc ! ” 

“ I will see the Piince first 
“You will never see the Prince. Ah! Holu* 
hini, Vort’Rosen, hold him ! ” . 

She had forgotten the man with whom she had 
to deal — w as j't likely that I would wait until thej' 
could bring their rascals? She had diown me her 
cards? too soon. Her game was to stand between 
me and her husband. Mine was t ■ speak face to 
face with him at anj' cost. One spring took me 
out of the chambet,* In another I had crossed the 
hall. An instant later I had burst into tlje great 
room from which the murmur of the meeting had 
come. At the far end I saw a figure upon a«Jiigh 
chair under a Jals. Beneath him was a line of 
high dignitariel, and then on every side 1 s.aw 
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v^uely the heads of a vast assembly. Into the 
centre of the room I strode, my sabre clanging, 
my shako under my arm. 

“ I am the messenger ol the Emperor,” I shouted. 
“ I bear his message to His Highne.ss the Prince of 
Saxe-Felstein.” 

The man beneath the dais raised hh head, ^ ana i 
saw that his face was thin and wai), and that his 
back was bowed as tliough some huge bufden was 
balanced between his shoulders. 

“ Your name, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ Colonel Etienne Gerard, of the Third Ilussars.” 

Every face in the gfiithering was turned upon 
me, and I heard the nistle of the innumerable 
necks and saw countless eyes without meeting one 
friendly one amongst them. The woman had 
swept past me, and was whispering, with man}' 
shakes of her head and dartings of her hands, into 
the Prince’s ear. For my own part I threw out 
my chest and curled my moustache, glahcing 
round in my own debonair fashion at the assembly. 
They were men, all of them, professors from the 
college, a sprinkling of their students, soldiers, 
gentlenfen, artisans, all very silent and serious. In 
one comer there sat a group of men in black, with 
ridin§-coats drawm over their shoulders. They 
leaned their heads to each other, whispering 
under their breath, and w'ith every movement I 
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caught the clank of their sabres or the clink of 
theij spurs, 

“ The Emperor’s private letter to me informs me 
that it is the Marquis Ch^iteau St. Arnaud who 
is bearing his despatches,” said the Pi ince. 

’ “ The Marquis has been foully murdered,” I 
ansv ered, an^ a bu/j rose up from the people as I 
spoke. Man^ heads were turned, I noticed, 
towards* the dark men in the cloaks 

‘‘ Where Hre your papers t ” asked the Prince. 

I have none.” 

A fierce clamour rose instantly around me. 
“ He is a spy ! He playS a part ! ” they cried 
“ Hang him 1 ” roared a delp voice fioni the corner, 
and a dozen others took yp the shout. For my 
part, I arew out my handkerchief and flicked the 
dust from the fur of my pelisse. The Prince held 
out his thin bands, and the tumult died away. 

“ Where, then, arc your credentials, and what is 
youi^ message ? ” 

“ My uniform is my credential, and my message 
is for your private ear.” 

He passed his ha^d over his forehead with the 
gesture of a w^eak man w^ho is at his wits’ cfid what 
to do. The Princess stood beside him w ith her hand 
upon his throne,^ and again w^hispered in his eJU: 

” We are here in council together, some of my 
trusty subjects and myself,” said he. ‘ I have no 
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secrets from them, and whatever message the 
Emperor may send to me at such a time concerns 
their interests no less than mine.” 

There was a hum of apolause at t)iis, and every 
eye was turned once more upon me. My faith, it 
was an awkward position in which I found myself, 
for it is one thing to address eight hundred hussars, 
and another to speak to such an ‘audience oA such 
a subject. But I fixed r^y eyes upon th« Prince, 
and tri^d to say just wkat I should hav» said if wc 
had been alone.* shouting it out, tqp, as though 1 
had my regiment on parade. 

“ You have often etrpressed friendship for the 
Emperor,” I cried. “It is now at last *that this 
friendship is about to be tried. If you will stand 
firm, he will rcAvard you as only he catt reward. 
It is an easy thing for him to turA a Prince into 
a King and a province into a pow^r. His eyes 
ate fixed upon you, and though you can do 
little to harm him, you can ruin yourself.* At 
this moment he Is crossing the Rhine with two 
hundred thousand men. Every fortress in the 
country is in his hands. He will be upon you in a 
week, avd if you have played him false, God help 
both you and your people. You think that he is 
weakened because a few of us got the chilblains 
last winter. Look there I ” I crie'd, pointing to a 
great star which blazed through the' window above 
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the Prince’s head “ That is the Emperor’s star 
When k wanes, he will wane — but not before,” 

You would have been proud of me, my friejids, 
if you could haye seen and heard me, for I clashed 
my sabre as I spol e, and swung my dolman as 
though my regiment was picketed outside in the 
couttyard, fljiey listened to me in silence, but the 
back the Prin-e liowed more and more as 
though the burden which weighed upon it was 
greater than his strength. He looked rounc^with 
haggatd eyes. 

“ We have heaid a Frenchman speak fur 
France,” said he. “ Let ns have a German speak 
for Germany.” 

The folk glanced at each othei, and whispered 
to their n<Jighbours My speech, as I think, had 
its effect, and no man wn’shed to be the first to 
commit himself in the eyes of the Emperot. The 
Princess looked round her ith blaring ej es, and 
her clair voice broke the =ileiice. 

“Is a w'oman to give this F mchman his 
answer ? ” she cried. ” Is it possible, then, that 
among the night-riders of Lutrow there is none 
who can use his tongue as well as his sabre ?,” 

Over went a table with a crash, and a \oung 
man had bounded upon one of the chairs .JIc 
had the face of* one inspired — pale, e.i^er, with 
wdld hawk eye^ and tangled hair His sword 
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hung straight from his side, and his riding-boot*? 
were brown with mire. 

“ It is Korner! ** the people cried. “ is young 
Korner, the poet ! Ah, ne will sing, he will sing.*' 

And he sang ! It was soft, at first, and dreamy, 
telling of old Germany, the mother of nation*?, of 
the rich, warm plains, and the grey jcities, and the 
fame of dead heroes. But then verse after verse 
rang like a trumpet-cal^ It was of the. Germany 
of npw, the Germany which had« been taken 
unawares and overthrown, but whigh was up again, 
and snapping the bonds upon her giant limbs. 
What was life that one should covet it? What 
was glorious death th^t one «*hould shun it ? The 
mother, the great mother, was calling. Her sigh 
\/as in the night wind. .She was crying'to her own 
children for help. Would they come? Would 
they come ? Would they comc> 

Ah, that teuiblc song, the spirit face and the 
ringing voice ! Where were I, and France, and 
the Emperor ? They did not shout, these people 
— they howled. They were up on the chairs and 
the tables. They were ra\iAg, sobbing, the tears 
running down their faces Korner had sprung 
from the chair, and his ^comrades were round him 
wi^h their sabres in the air. A flush had conie 
into the pale face of the Prince, 'and he rose from 
his throne. 
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“ Colonel Gerard,” said he, “ you have heard the 
answer which you are to carry to your Emperor. 
The 5 ie is cast, my children. Your Prince and 
you must stand or fall together.” 

He bowed to show that all was o\cr, and the 
people with a shout made for the door to carry the 
tidings into the town, for my own part, I had 
done itl that a brave Wn might, and so I was not 
sorry to ^e carried out amid the stream. Why 
should I liiagcr in the* paUce ^ I had had my 
answer and mu$t carry it, such as if was. I wished 
neither to see Hof nor its people again until I 
entered it at the head of a vayguaid. I turned fioin 
the throng, then, and walkc¥l silently and sadly in 
the direction in which they had led the mare. 

It was< dark down there* by the stables, and .1 
w^as peering rouiid for the hostler, w^hen suddenly 
my two arms w'crc seized from behind. There 
w’ere hands at my w’rists a»'*d at my throat, and I 
felt the cold muzzle of a pistol undci rny car. 

“ Keep youi lips closed, }^ou PVench dog ” 
whispered a fierce voice, “ We hd\c him, captain. 

“ Have you the brkllc f ” 

” Here it is.” 

” Sling it over his head.” 

I felt the cold coil of leather tighten round, my 
neck. An hostlcS* with a stable lantern Iiad come 
out and was gating upon the scene. In its dim 
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light I saw stem faces breaking everywhere 
through the gloom, with the black caps and dark 
cloaks of the night-riders. 

“ What would you do with him, j^ptain ? ” cried 
a voice. 

“ Hang him at the palace gate.” 

“ .\n ambassador ? " 

" An ambassador w'ithout pap_r.<i. 

" But the Prince ? ” 

"Tpt, man, do you^no*- sec that the Prince will 
then be comnfitted to our side^ He will be 
beyond all hope of forgiveness. At present he 
may .swing lound to n? orrow as he has done before. 
He may eat his wordsi but a dead hussdt is more 
' than he can explain.” 

“ No, no. Von Strclitz, vve cannot d ■ it,” said 
another voice. 

“Can we not? I shall show you that!” and 
there came a jerk on the bridle which nearly 
pulled me to the ground. At the same insfcint a 
sttord Hashed and the leather was cut through 
within two inches of my neck. 

“ By Heaven, Korner, this is rank mutiny," cried 
the captain. “ You may hang youiself before you 
are through with it.” 

"J have drawn my sw'ord as a soldier and 
not as a brigand,” said the youdg poet. ‘‘Blood 
may dim its blade, but never dishonour. Com- 
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rades, will you stand by and see this gentleman 
mishandled ? ” 

A dozen sabres flew from their sheaths, and it 
was evident that my friends and my foes were 
about equally balanced. But the angrj' voices and 
tJie gleam of steel had brought the folk mniiing 
from all parts. 

“Che Princc'-sl "'they cried. “The Princess !s 
c oniin^ ! ’’ 

And C'. gn as they siVjkej, I saw her in front of us, 
her sweet face framed in the darkness. I had 
cause to hate her, for she had cheated and befooled 
me, and yet it thrilled mc^theii and thrills me now 
to think that my arms have embraced her, and 
that I have felt the scent of her hair in my nostril- 
I know; not whether she litfs under her German e^rth, 
or w'hethcr sh- still lingers, a grey-haired woman in 
her Castle of Hof, but she lives ever, young and 
lov ely, in the Ixcart and memory of Etienne Gerard. 

“ For shame ! ” she cried, .swecp*ing up to me, 
and tearing with her own hands the noose from 
my neck. “ You arc fighting in God’s own quancl, 
and yet j'ou would begin with such a devil’s deed 
as thi' ' This man is mine, and he who touches a 
hair of his head will answer for it to me.” 

They were glad enough to slink oft" into the 
darkness befoiV those .scornful eye;.. Then she 
turned once nwre to me. 
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“ You can follow me, Colonel Gerard ” she said, 
“ I have a word that I would speak to you,” 

I walked behind her to the chamber into winch 
1 had originally been shown. She closed the door, 
and then looked at me with the archfest twinkle in 
her eyes. 

“ Is it not confiding of *mc to trust myself with 
you?” said she. “You will »rmcmbtr that^lt is 
the Princess of Saxe-Felstein and not the poor 
Countess Palotta of Poland.” 

“ Pe \hc nam^what it might,” 1 answered, “ I 
helped a lady ;vhom I believed to Be in distress, 
and I have been robbed of my papers and almost 
c»f my honour as a rcuard.” 

^ “ Colonel Gerard,” said she, “ we have been 
placing a game, you airl I, and the stake was a 
heavy one. You have showm by delivering a 
message which was never given to you that you 
would stand at nothing in the cause of your 
coimtrj’' My heart is German and yours is 
P^rcncli, and I also would go all lengths, even to 
deceit and to theft, if at this crisis I could help mj' 
suffering fatherland. You see how frank I am.” 

“ You tell me nothing that I have not seen.” 

“But jIow that the game Is played and W'on, 
why should w^e bear malice ? I will say this, that 
if ever I W’ere in such a pliglit that which I 
pretended in the inn of Lobenstein, J should never 
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wish to meet a more gallant ^>rotector or a truer- 

hearted gentleman than Colonel Etienne Gerard. 

I had never thought that I could feel for a 

Frenchman as I felt for you when I slipped the 

papers from J^our breast ” 

^ “ But you took them, none the less.” 

“They were necessary tc me and to Germany. 

I kiiipw the arguments which they contained and 

the effect wh'ch they would ha\c upon the Prince 

If they*had reached liim all would ha\c been lost.” 

“ Why should your H^ghnes<^ de*>ccnd to .su( h 

expedients wlien a score of the*>e brigand?, who 

wished to hang me at j^our castle gate, would have 

done the woik as well ? ” * 

“ They are not brigands, but the best blood of 

Germany,” she cried, heily, “If you have been 

( 

roughly used, ^^ou will remember the indignities to 
which every German has been subjected, from the 
Queen of 1 rus<*ia downwards. As to why I did 
not have you waylaid upon the rOad, I may say 
that 1 had parties out on all sides, and that I w as 
waiting at Lobenstein to hear of their success 
When instead of their new’s you yourself arrived 
I was in despair, for there was only the one weak 
w^oman betwixt you and my husband. You see 
the straits to which I was driven before I used the 
weapon of my^sex.” 

“1 confess, that )'ou have conviucrcd me. 3'our 
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Highness, and it only remains for me to leave you 
in possession of the field” 

“ But you will take your papers with you.” ‘She 
held them out to me as she spoke. “ The Prince 
has crossed the Rubicon now, and nothing can 
bring him back.' \'ou can return these to Ihe 
Kmperor, and tell him th'at w'e refused to receive 
them. No one can accuse yotf then o? having'lo.st 
your despatches. Good-bye, Colonel Gerard, and 
the best I can wish yoji i^s'that when, you reach 
Prance you inaj?«rcniain there. In a ycai’s time 
there will be no place for a Frenchman upon tliis 
side of the Rhine.” 

And thus it was that, 1 played the rrintes.s of 
Saxe-Felstcin with all Germany for a .stake, and 
los^ my game to hei. I had much to thinly of as I 
walked my poor, tired Violette along the highway 
which leads wcstw'ard from Hof. But amid all the 
thoughts there came back to me al.'rays the proud, 
beautiful face c>f the German w oman, and the vv>icc 
of the soldier-poet as he sang from the chair. And 
1 understood then that there was something terrible 
in this strong, patient Germany, -this mother root 
of nations — and I saw that such a land, so old and 
so beloved, ne\ er could be conquered. And as 1 
rode l^saw that the dawn *was breaking, and that 
the great star at w-^hich I had pointfed through t!ie 
palace window was dim and pale in the western sky. 
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HOW TH^ BRIGADILR WON HIS MEDAL 

Thk Duke of TarenCnm, or Macdonald, as his old 
comrades prefer to call him, %vas, as 1 could per- 
ceive, in the vilest of tempers His grim, Scotch 
face was like one of thosg grotesque dooi -knockers 
which one secs in the F<Mibourg St. Germain. \Vc 
heard aftciwards that the Empeior had ‘•aid in jwt 

tliat Ve would have scnt*him against Wellington in 
* 

the Soutli, but that he was afraid to trust him within 
the sound of the pipes. Major Charpenticr and I 
could plainly see that he was smouldering with 
ai.g(‘i. 

“ Brigadier Gerard of the Hussars,” said he, with 
the air of xhe corporal with ihe it-iuit 
I saluted. 

” Major Charpenticr of tltc Horse Gicnadicrs.” 
My companion answers 1 to his name. 

" The Emperor has a mission for you,” 

♦Without more adp he flung open the door and 
announced ifs. 
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I have seen Napoleon ten times on horseback to 
once on foot, and I think that he does wisely to 
show himself to the troops in this fashion,. for he 
cuts a very good figure in th<* saddle. ^ As we saw 
him now he was the shortest man out of six by a 
good hand s breadth, and yet I am no very big 
man ni}-sclf, though I ride quite heavy enough fur 
a hussar. It is evident, too, tliat his body is *100 
lf»ng for his legs. With hjs big, round hcgid, his 
ciirv'cd shoulders, and his <*fean-shaven face, he is 
more like a Professor* at the Sorbonne y\an the first 
soldier in France. Every man to his taste, but it 
seems to me that, if I cotjd clap a pair of fine light 
cavalry whiskers, like iry own, on to hfin, it 
•*»Ould do him no harm. He has a firm mouth, 
however, and his eyes are remarkable. I have 
.seen them once turned on me in imgcr, and I 
had rather ride at a square on .1 spent horse 
than face them again. I am not ti man who is 
easily daunted, either. 

He was standing at the side of the room, away 

from the window, looking up at a great map of the 

countr}' which was liung upon thpe wall. Berthicr 

stood beside him, trying to look wise, and just as 

VC entered. Napoleon snatched his sword im- 

« 

patiently from him and pointed with it on the map. 
He was talking fast and low, but I Heard him ^ay, 
“The valley of the Meuse; and t .. let he repeated 
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•• Berlin.” As we entered, his aide-de-camp advanced 
tc^us, but the Emperor stopped him and beckoned 
us to his side. 

“ You haye not yet received the cioss of honour, 
Biigadier Gerard?” he asked 
* I replied that I had not and wjis about to add 
that it wa^ not for want oi having deseivcd it, when 
he cut me shoi*t in his derided fashion 
“ And j^ou, iVLijcr ? he asked 
« No, mre.” 

“Then >ou shall both luvt your opportunity 
now ” 

He led us to the gicaf# map upon the wall and 
placed the tip of BerthiVrs swoid on Rheims 
“I will be frank with you, gentlemen, as wVnl 
t\\o «!t)iniadcs You hav^e both been with me- since 
Marengo, I believe^” He had a «'trangely pleasant 
smile, whi^h used to light up hi> pale f»icc with a 
kind of cold sunshine * Here at^ Rheims are our 
present hcad-quartci s on this the 14th (T Mjrch 
Veiy good Here is Palis, distant by *“Ocid a good 
twenty-five leagues Bluchcr hes to the north, 
Schwar/enberg to the south.” He prodded at the 
map with the sw^oid as he spoke 

“Now,” said he, “the fuitlicr into th^* country^ 
these people march, the mere completely^! shall 
cwsh them They are about t) advance upon 
Paris Very good Let them do M> brother, 
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the King of Spain, will be tliere with a hundred 
thousand men. It is to him that I send you. You 
will hand him this letter, a copy of which I confide 
to each of you. It is to tell h.m that I ,am coming 
at once, in two days’ lime, with every man and 
horse and gun to his relief. I must give them* 
forty-eight hours to recover. Then straight to 
Paris ! You understand me, gentlemen ? ” 

Ah, if I could tell you the 5 ,glow of pride which it 
gave me tj> be taken into 4he*jreat man’s confidence 
in this way. As fie handed our letter’s to us 1 
clicked my spurs and thiew out my chest, smiling 
and nodding to let him kpow that 1 saw what he 
would be after. He smiK;d also, and rested his 
HSnd for a moment upon the cape of my dolman 
I would have given half my arrears of pay if my 
mother could have seen me at that instant 

“ I will show you your route,” said Ije, turning 
back to the in.ip.^ “ Your orders are to ride together 
as far as Bazoches You will then separate, the one 
making for Paris by Oulchy and Neuillj', and 
the other to the north by Braine, Soissons, and 
Senlis. Have you anything to* saj*. Brigadier 
Gerard ? " 

I am a rough soldier, but I have words and ideas. 

I had bfgun to speak about glory and the peril of 
France when he cut me short. 

“ And you. Major Charpentier?” 
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“ li we find our route unsafe, are we at liberty to 
choose another ? ’* said he. 

** Soldiers do not choose, they obey ” He inclined 
his head to sl\ow that we wcic dismissed, and turned 
round to Berthier. I do not know what he said, 
but I heard them both laughing. 

Well, as you may think, we lost little time in 
getting upon our way. In half an hour we were 
riding down the Hiqh ^tieet of Rhcims, and it 
struck twelve o’clock as passed the Cathedral. 
I had my lit<ie grey mare, Violette, the one which 
Sebastian! had wished to buy after Dicsdtn It is 
the fastest hofse in the six brigades of light cavaliy, 
and was only beaten by the Duke of Rovigo’s racer 
from England. As to Charpentier, he had the kinir 
of horse which a horse grenadier or a cuirassier 
would be likely to ride ■ a back like a bedstead, 
you understand, and legs like the posts He is a 
hulking fellow himself, ' that they looki'd a 
singular pair. And yet in his insane conceit he 
ogled the girls as they waved thei> handkerchiefs 
to me from the windows, and he I virled hi« ugly 
red moustache up into his eyes, just as if it were to 
him that their attention was addressed. 

When we came out of the town we passed 
through the French camp, and then across the 
battle<field of yisterday, which was still covered both 
by our own podi fellows and by the Russians. But of 
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the two the camp was the sadder sight. Our army 
was thawing away. The Guards were all rjght, 
though the young guard was full of cciscripts. 
The artillery and the heavy cavalry were also good if 
there were more ^f them, but the infantry privates 
with their under officers looked like schoolboys with 
their masters. And we had no reserves. When 

one considered that there were 80, boo Prussians to 

« 

the north and 1 50,000 Ryssians and Austrians to 
the soufh, it might make' even the biuvest man 
grave. 

For my own part, I confess that 1 shed a tear 
until the thought came# that the Emperor was still 
with us, and that on that very morning fie had 
placed his hand upon my dolman and had promised 
nie^a medal of honour. This set me singing, aijd I 
spurred Violette on, until Charpentier had to beg 
me to have mercy on his great, snoring, panting 
camel. The jroad was beaten into paste and 
rutted two feet deep by the artillery, so that he 
was right in saying that it was not the place for 
a gallop. 

I have never been very friendly with this 
Charpent/er ; and now for twenty miles of the way 
I could not draw a word from him. He rode with 
his bf®ws puckered and his chin upon his breast, 
like a man who is heavy wath thought. More than 
once I asked him what was on his mind, thinking 
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that, perhaps, with my quicker intelligence I might 
set the matter straight. Ilis answer always was 
that it ’I'as his mission of which he was thinking, 
which surprised me, because, although I had never 
thought much of his intelligence, still it seemed to 
ntc to be impossible that anyone could be puzzled 
by so simple^ and soldierly a ^ask. 

\fell, \vc came* at last to Ba/oches, where he was 
to takeihe southern »‘oacJ and I the northern. He 
half turnei in his saddJci h* fere he left mei*^and he 
looked at me^with a singular expfession of inquiry 
in his face. 

“ What do 5'ou make of it, Brigadier ? ” he asked. 

“ Of what ? 

Of our mission.” 

‘ Sui^ly it is pLain enough.” 

“You think so? Why should the Emperor tell 
us his plans?” 

“ Becaus*c l.j* lecognised our tfitelli^enct'.” 

]\ty companion laughed in a manner which I 
found annoj iiig 

“ May I ask what you intend to do if you find 
these villages full <5f Prussians ? ” he asked. 

“ I shall obey my orders ” 

“ But you will be killed” 

“ Very possibly.” 

He laughed again, and so offensively that I clapped 
my hand to sw'ord. But before I could tell him 
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what I thought of his stupidity and rudeness he had 
wheeled his horse, and was lumbering away dov.m the 
other road, I saw his big fur cap vanish pver the 
brow of the hill, and then I rode u^on my way, 
wondering at his conduct. From time to time I put 
niy hand to the breast of my tunic and felt the 
paper crackle beneath my ‘hngers. Ah^ my precious 
paper, which should be tumcd*int(fc the little Silver 
medal for which I had yearned so long. ,A11 the 
way from Braine to Sern?X)ise I was thinking of 
what mj' mother ‘would say when she^saw it 

I stopped to give Violctte a meal at a wayside 
auberge on the side of hill not fai from Soissons — 
a place suiioundcd by old oaks, and with s<T manj 
-rrows that one could scarce hear one’s own voice 
It, was from the iniiketpcr that I learnt d that 

i 

Marmont had fallen back two days before, and that 
the Prussians were o\er the Aisne. An hour later, 

f 

in the fading liglV, I saw two Of thdr vedettes 
upon the hill to the right, and then, as darkness 
gathered, the heavens to the north were all 
ghmmenng from tlic lights of a bivouac. 

When I heard that Blucher ihad been there for 
twci (la\^s, I was much sin prised that the Emperor 
should not ha\e known that the country through 
which ^ he had ordered me to curry my precious 
letter was already occupied by the fenemy. Still, 1 
thought of the tone of his voice whLn he said to 
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Charpentier that a soldier must not choose, but 
must obey. I should follow the route he had 
laid down ^ for me as long as Violette could move 
a hoof or I a finger upon her bridle. All the way 
from Sermoise to Soissons, where the road clips 
up and down, curving among fir woods, I kept my 
pistol ready and my sword- fetU braced, pushing on 
swiftly* where the»pafii was straight, and then 
coming slpwly found the corners in the way we 
learned in Sf^in. 

When I cam^to the farmhouse 'wliich lies to the 
right of the road just after you cross the wooden 
bridge over the Crise, near wljjere the great statue 
of the Virgin stands, a womaa cried to me from the 
field, saying that the Prussians were in Soissons. A 
small parl}^ of their lancers, She said, had come iv* 
that very afierifoon, and a v^hole division was 
expected before midnight. 1 did not wait to hear 
the ond of heF tale*but cla[)pf'd sjiurs into Violette. 
and m five minutes was galloping her into the 
town. 

Three Uhlans were at the mouth of the main 
street, their horses lethered, and tlicj' gossiping 
together, each with a pipe as long as my sabie. 1 
saw them well in the light of an open door, but of 
me they could have seen only the flash of Violejtje's 
grey side and tlft black flutter of m>' cloak. A 
moment later [•flew' through a stream of them 
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rushing from an open gateway. Violette's shoulder 
sent one of them reeling, and I stabbed at*another 
but missed him. Pang, pang, went twQ carbines, 
but I had flown round the curve of the street, and 
never so much as heard the hiss of the balls. Ah, 
we were great, both Violette and 1. She lay down 
to it like a courser^ hare, the fire flying from her 
hoofs. I stood in my stirrups amd brandished my 
sword. Someone sprang for my bridle^ I sliced 
him trough the arnr, c^nd I heard •him howling 
behind me. Two horsemen close<j upon me. 1 
cut one down and outpaced the other. A minute 
later I was clear of Jhe town, and flying down a 
broad white road with the black poplars *bn either 
side. For a time I heard the rattle of hoofs behind 
Rie, but they died and died until I couU not tell 
them from the throbbing of my own heart Soon 
I pulled up and listened, but all was silent They 
had given u^) the chase. 

Well, the first thing that I did was to dismount 
and to lead my mare into a small wood through 
which a stream ran. There I watered her and 
rubbed her down, giving her • two pieces of sugar 
soaked in cognac from my flask. She was spent 
from the sharp chase, but it was wonderful to see 
hov^ she came round with a half-hour*s rest When 
my thighs closed upon her ag«iin, I could tell 
bv the spring and the swing of her that it would 
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not be her fault if I did not win my way safe 
to Paris* 

I must have been well within the enemy’s lines 
now, for I heard a number of them shouting one 
of their rough drinking songs out of a house by the 
roadside, and I went round by the 'fields to avoid 
it \t another time two came out into the 
moonWght (fo^^ by, thts time it was a cloudless 
night) and shotfted something in German, but I 
galloped on yrithout hecQ^ng; them, and they were 
afraid to fire, for their own hu'^ars are d?essed 
cxactlj' as I wdb. It is best to take no notice at 
these times, and then they put you down as a deaf 
man. 

It was a lovely moun, and c\ery tree threw a 
black bai^cross the road/ i could see the country 
side jfist as if it i^erc daytime, and very peaceful it 
looked, save that there was a great fire raging 
''Omewhcrc in*th<^ north. In tljp silence of the 
night-time, and \^ith the knowledge *that danger 
was in front and behind me, the sight of that 
great distant fire was very strikit^g and awe- 
some. But I an^ not easily clouded, for I 
have seen too many singular things, so I 
hummed a tune betw'ceri my teeth and thought 
of little Lisette, whom I might see in Paris. 
My rrjind was fiill of her when, trotting rorlncl 
a corner, I oamc straight upon half-a-dozcn 
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German dragoons, who were sitting round a brush- 
wood fire by the roadside. 

I am an excellent soldier. I do not say this 
because I am prejudiced in my own favour, but 
because 1 really am so. I can weigh every chance 
in a moment, a\id decide with as much certainty as 
though I had brooded for ?. week. Now I saw like 
a flash that, come what might, I should be l.hased. 
and on a horse which had alreatly done a long 
twelve leagues. Bui; it; 'was better ^o be chased 

onwards than 1»j be chased back. On this moonlit 

« 

night, with fresh hor^^cs behind me, t must take my 
risk in either case ; but if I were tr> shake them off, 
1 pieferrcd that it should be near Sen!i*> tlian near 
Soissons 

, All this flashed d.T me as if by^ instinct, 
you understand. My eyes had *hardly rested on 
the bearded faces under the brass helmets before 
my rowels had , touched Vioittte, -and she off 
nith a rattle like a pas-de-charge. Oh, the*i>hout- 
ing and rushing and stamping from behind us ! 
Three of them fited and three swung themselves 
on to their horses. A bullet mpped on the crupper 
of my saddle with a noise like a stick on a door. 
Violette sprang madly forward, and I thought she 
had^been wounded, but it was only a graze above 
the near fore-fetlock. Ah, the dekr little majre, how 
I loved her when I felt her settle^ down into that 
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long, easy gallop of hers, her hoofs going like a 
Spanitdi girl’s castanets. I could not hold mys>elf. 
I turned on my saddle and shouted and ra\ed. 
“ Vive I’Empereur ! " I screamed and laughed at 
the gust of oaths that came back to me. 

But it was not over j'ct. If sHi had been fresh 
shi might have gaine<l 3 i mtle in five. Xow she 
coul(^ only hbld ^cr* owti w'ith a very little over. 
There wg,s one^of them, a young boy of an officer, 
who was b^ter mounted j 3 i%n the others. IJe drew 
ahead with every stride. hundred' yards 

behind him were two troopers, but I saw c\er>- 
time tliat I -glanced round that the distance 
between them was incred^ng. The other three 
who had waited to shoot were a long way in the. 
te.ir. 

The oiticcr's* mount was a bay — a fine horse, 
though not to be spoken of w ith Violctte ; yet it 
w’ds a powerful* brute, and seemed to me 
that, in a few miles its freshness t!jight tell, 1 
waited until the lad was a long way in front 
of his comrades, and then I c ased my mare tlow n 
a little — a very, *’ery little, so that he might 
think he w as really catching me. When he came 
w’ithin pistol-shot of me I drew and cocTted my 
own pistol, and laid tny chin upon my shoulder 
to SQB what Ife would do. He drd not ‘offer 
to fire, and !• soon discerned the cause. The 
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silly boy had taken his pistols from his liolstcrs 
when he had camped for the night. He wagged 
his sword at me now and roared some Inreat 
or other. He did not seem to understand that he 
was at my mercy. I eased Violctte down until 
there was not the length of a long lance between 
the grey tail and the oay muzzle. 

Rendez-vous ! he yelled. 

“ I must compliment monsieur upc n his French.” 
said I, ^resting the bajrej^ of my pistol upon my 
bridle-arm, which I have always found best when 
shooting from the saddle, I aimed at his face, and 
could sec, even in the moonlight, .how white he 
grew when he iiiidorstc^od that it W'as ai^I uj) with 
4iim. Rut even as my finger pressed the trigger I 
thought of his mother, a id I put my ball ^ through 
his hon'>c’s .shoulder. 1 fear he hutt himself iii the 
fall, for it w'as a fearful crash,, but I had my letter 
to think of, so I sjretchcd the nwre ii^to a galloj) 
once more. 

But they w^ere not so easily shaken off, these 
brigands. The tw’o troopers thought no more of 
their young officer than if he Jiad been a recruit 
thrown in the riding-school. Thc}* left him to the 
others ahd thundered on after me. I had pulled up 
on the brow of a hill, thinking that I had heard the 
last of them ; but, my faith, I soai saw there w as 
no time for loitering, so away we ;Lvent, the marc 
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tossing her head and I my shako, to show what we 
thoug^ift of two dragoons who tried to catch a 
hussar. •But at this moment, even while I laughed 
at the thought^ my heart stood still within me, for 
there at the end of the long white road was a black 
patch of cavalr}’' waiting to^ receive me. To a 
young soldier it might? have seemed the shadow of 
the ffees, but to fne Tt was a troop of hussars, and, 
turn where I could, ^eath seemed to be waiting 
for me. 

Well, I ha(J the dragoons bflifhd me and the 
hussars in front. Never since Moscow have I 
seemed to be *in such peri^ But for the honour 
of the brigade I had rather be cut down by a 
light cavalryman than by a heavy. I never drew* 
bridle, therefore, or hesitatl^d for an instant, bub I 
let Violette ha\^ her head I remember ihat I tried 
to pray as I rode, but I am a little out of practice 
at such thfeigs, tind the ^ dy words I could re- 
member were the prayer for fine weather which we 
used at the school on the evening before holidays. 
Even this seemed better than nothing, and I v^ras 
pattering it out, wiien suddenly 1 heard French 
voices in front of me. Ah, mon Dieu, but the joy 
went through my heart like a musket-bail. They 
were ours — our own dear little rascals from the 
corps . of Marrflont. Round whis^ ed my two 
dragoons and galloped for their lives, with the 
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moon gleaming on their brass helmets, while I 
trotted up to my friends with no undue hasje, for 
I would have them understand that ^ hough a 
hussar ma} fly, it is not in his natjire to fly very 
fast. Yet I fear that Violette’s heaving flanks and 
foam-spattered muzzle gave the lie to my careless 
bearing. 

Who should be at the head of the trcop but 
old Bouvet, w horn 1 saved a/- Leipzig ! When he 
saw mt: his little pint eyes filled with tears, and, 
indeed, I could ‘not but shed a few myself at the 
sight of his joy I told him of my mission, but he 
laughed when I said .that I must pass through 
St nils 

• The enemy is there/’ said he. “ You cannot 

go" 

** 1 prefer to go where the enem/'is,’* 1 answered. 

“ But why not go straight to Paris with your 
despatch ^ Why should you choose to pas«^ through 
the one place where ) ou are almost sure to be eaken 
or killed ^ 

“ A soldier does not choose — he obeys,” said 1, 
ju^^t as I had heard Napoleon sft.y it. 

Old Bouvet laughed in his wheezy way, until I 
had to give my mouslachios a twirl and look him 
up and down in a manner which brought him to 
reason. 

“ Well,” said he, “you had best cOmc along with 
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us, for we are all bound for Senlis. Our orders arc 
to reconnoitre the place, A squadron of Poniatow- 
ski’s Pglish Lancers are in front of us. If you 
must ride through it, it is possible that we may be 
able to go with you.” 

.So away we went, jingling and clanking through 
ihc quiet night until we ?ame up with the Poles — 
finC^old soldiers «all 't>f them, though a trifle heavy 
for they: horses. It was a treat to sec them, for 
they coul^ not have qarr^ed themselves hotter if 
they had belonged to my own brigade. tVe rode 
together, until in the early morning we saw the 
lights of SenMs, A peasant was coming along with 
a cart, and from him w^e Jearned how things w'ere 
going there. 

His information wastartain, for his brother was 
the* Mayors ooachman, and he had spoken w'ith 
him late the night* before. There was a single 
squadron of Co.isacks — o’* a p' Jk, as they call it in 
they; frightful language — quartered upon the 
Mayor’s house, w'hich stands at the corner of the 
market-place, and is the largest building in the 
town. A whole division of Prussian infantry was 
encamped in the woods to the north, but only the 
Cossacks were in Senlis. Ah, what a chance to 
avenge ourselves upon these barbarians, ^whose 
cruelty to our* poor countryfolk w.ts the talk at 

every camp 
Iz 
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We were into the town like a torrent, hacked 
down the vedettes, rode over the guard, and. were 
smashing in the doors of the Mayor’s housp before 
they understood that ♦^here was a Frenchman 
within twenty miles of them. We saw horrid 
head.s at the vrindows — heads bearded to the 
temples, with tangled nait* and sheepskin caps, and 
silly, gaping mouths. “ Houira !• Hourra !” 'Jiey 
shrieked, and fired with their carbines, J>ut our 
fellows ^vere into the bouse and at thfir throats 
before they had wi^ied the sleep out qf their eyes. 
It was dreadful to see how the Poles flung them- 
selves upon them, like starving wolves upon a herd 
of fat bucks — for, as you know, the Polfcs have a 
blood feud against the Co&.jacks. The most were 
killed in the upper roou.s, whither they bad fled 
for shelter, and the blood was pom ing down into 
the hall like lain from a roof. They are terrible 
soldiers, these Poles- though I think they, are a trifle 
hcaiy for their horses. Man for man, they are as 
big as Kcllerman’s cuirassiers. Their equipment is, 
of course, much lighter, since they are without the 
cuiiasb, back-plate, and helmet. .> 

W’ell, it was at this point that I made an error — 
a veiy serious error it must be admitted. Up to 
this moment I had carried out my mission in a 
manner which only my modesty prevents me from 
describing as remarkable. But new I did that 
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which an official would eondemn and a soldier 
excused 

There js no doubt that the mare was spent, but 
still it is true that I might have galloped on 
through Senlis and reached the country, where 
I should have had no enemy between me and 
Palis. But what husstir can ride past a hght and 
nevcf draw rein ? • It is to ask too much of him. 
Besides, I thought that if Violette had an hour of 
rest I miglit have three hrjuis the better^ at the 
‘other end. Then on the top ol it came those 
heads at the windows, with their sheepskin hats 
and their baAarous cries, I sprang from iny 
saddle, threw Violette’s hridlc over a rail-post, 
and ran into the house with the rest It is true* 
that I vas too late to 1t>6 of service, and thafi 
was nearly wouuded by a lance-thrust from one of 
these dying .savages Still, it is a pity to miss 
even the smallest affair, for wne ^never knows 
what* opportunity for advancement may present 
itself. I have seen more soldierly w'oik in outpost 
skirmishes and little gallop - ana - hack affairs 
of the kind than ’n any of the Emperor’s big 
battles 

When the house w'as cleared I took a bucket of 
water out for Violette, and our peasant guide slewed 
me w4iere the good Mayor kept his fodder. My 
Caith, but the* little sweetheart was ready for it 
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Then I sponged down her legs, and leaving her still 
tethered I went back into the house to *’f\nd a 
mouthful for myself, so that I should not need to 
halt again until I was in Taris. 

And now I come to the part of my story which 
may seem singular to you, although I could ‘tell 
you at least ten things every bit a? queer which 
have happened to me in my lifetime. You can 
understand that, to a n\an v%ho spends kis life in 
scoutiitg and vedette duties on the bl6ody ground^ 
which lies between two great armies, there are 
many chances of strange experiences. Til tell you, 
however, exactly what occurred. 

Old Bouvet was waiting in the passage when I 
"entered, and he asked rnc whether we might not 
clack a bottle of wine together. My i'ditb, we 
must not be long,” said he. There are ten 
thou.'^and of Theilmann's Prussians. in the woods 
up yonder.” 

" Where is the wine ? ” I asked. 

Ah, you may trust two hussars to find where 
the wine is,” said he, and taking a candle in his 
hand, he led the way down the' stone stairs into the 
kitchen. 

When we got there we found another door, which 
opened on to a winding stair with the cellar at the 
bottom. The Cossacks had been there befdre us, 
as was easily seen by the.broken bottles littered all 
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over it. However, the Mayor was a bon-vivant^ and 
I do not wish to have a better set of bins to pick 
from. Chambertin, Graves, Alicant, white wine 
and red, sparkling and still, they lay in pyramids 
peeping coyly out of sawdust. Old Bouvet stood 
with his candle looking here an^ peeping there, 
purring in his throat like*a cat before a milk-pail. 
He ^ad picked -upon a Burgundy at last, and 
had his^hana outstr^^tched to the bottle when 
there camera roar of nvisketry from above us, a 
rush of feet, and such a yelping and screaming 
as I have never listened to. The Prussians were 
upon iis ! 

Bouvet is a brave man :*! will say that for him 
He flashed out his sword and away he clattered up* 
the sto 1C steps, his spurs' clinking as he ran. • I 
followed him, but just as we came out into the 
kitchen passage a tremendous shout told us that 
the house had been recaptured, 

“ k is all over,** I cried, grasping at Bouvet’s 
sleeve. 

There is one more to die,” he shouted, and away 
he went like a madman up the second stair. In 
effect, I should have gone to my death also had I 
been in his place, for he had done very ivrong in 
not throwing out his scouts to warn him ff the 
Germans advanced upon him. For an instant I 
was about to* rush up with him. and then I be* 
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thought myself that, after all, I had my own 
mission to think of, and that if I were tak 9 n the 
important letter of the Emperor would .be sacri- 
ficed. I let Bouvet dit alone, therefore, and I 
went down into the cellar again, closing the door 
behind me 

Well, it was not a very ref^y prospect down there 
either. Bouvet had dropped"* th® candle when the 
alarm came, and I, pawipgj about in the darkness, 
could find nothing but broken bottles At last I 
came upon the <?anclle, which had roJJed under the 
curv’c of a cask, but, try as I would with my tinder- 
box, 1 could not light The reason was that the 
wick had been wet in puddle of wine, so suspect- 
*ing that this might be the case, I cut the end off 
with my sword. Then 1* found that it lighted easily 
enough. But what to do I coulU not imagine 
The scoundrels upstairs were shouting themselves 
hoarse, several liu.idrcd of them frorri the sound, 
and it was clear that some of them would* soon 
want to moisten their throats. There would be 
an end to a dashing soldier, and of the mission 
and of the medal. I thought? of my mother and 
I thought of the Emperor. It made me weep to 
think that the one would lose so excellent a son 
and other the best light cavaliy officer he ever 
had since Lasalle’s time. But presently I d'ashed 
the tears from my eyes. “ Courage ! '* I cried, 
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striking myself upon the chest "Courage, my 
braY<?boy ! Is it possible that one who has come 
safely f*!om Moscow without so much as a frost- 
bite will die^in a French wine-cellar?” At the 
thought I was up on my feet and clutching at the 
letter in my tunic, for the crackle of it gave me 
courage. 

](ty first plait was to st+ fire to the house, in 
the hope of escaping in the confusion. My s;cond 
to get into an empty wiise-cask. 1 was !< asking 
round to se<^ if I could find one, when suddenly, 
in the corner, I espied a little low door, painted of 
the same grey colour as th<i wall, so that it was only 
a man with quick sight who would have noticed it 
I pushed against it, ancl^ at first I imagined that ft 
was Iffcked. Presently, nowever, it gave a little, 
and then I understood that it was held by the 
pressure of something on the other side I put my 
feet against a hogshead of wintf, anc^ 1 gave such a 
pusli that the door flew open and I came down 
with a crash upon my back, the candle flying out 
of my hands, so that I found myself in darkness 
once more. I piciced myself up and stared through 
the black archway into the gloom beyond. 

There was a slight ray of light coining from some 
slit or grating. The dawn had broken outside,,and I 
could dimlysee the long, curving sides of several huge 
casks, which made me think that perhaps this was 
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where the Mayor kept his reserves of wine w'hile 
they were maturing. At any rate, it seemed |o be 
a safer hiding-place than the outer cellar, so gather- 
ing up my candle, 1 was ju^t closing the doer behind 
me, when I suddenly saw something which filled 
me with amazement, and even, I confess, with tiie 

« (i 

smallest little touch of fear 

I have said that at the further end of the cellar 
there was a dim grey fan of light striking down- 
wards fn->m somewhere ■near the roof « Well, as I 
peered thiough fne darkness, I sudjJenly saw a 
great, tall man skip into this belt of daylight, and 
then out again into the jlarkncss at the further end 
My word, I gave such aotart that my shako nearly 
broke its chin-strap * It was only a glance, but, 
none the less, I had time*to see that the felh w had 
a hairy Cossack cap on his head, anVJ that he was 
a great, long-legged, broad-shouldered brigand, with 
a sabre at his waist, « My faith, even Etienne Gerard 
was a little staggered at being left alone with auch 
a creatuie in the dark 

But only for a moment " Courage * " I thought 
“ Am I not a hussar, a brigfidiei,< too, at the age of 
thirty-one, and the chosen messenger of the 
Emperor?*’ After all, this skulker had more 
cause ^o be afraid of me than I of him And then 
suddenly I understood that he was afraid — horribly 
afraid I could read it from his qilick step and 
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his bent shoulders as he ran among the barrcL^, 
like j*rat making for its hole. And, of course, 
it must have been he who had held the door 
against me, ^and not some packing-case or 
wine-cask as I had imagined.^ He was the 
pursued then, and I the pursuer. Aha, I felt 
my whiskers bristle •as I advanced upon him 
through the darkiiCss ! He would find that he had 
no chicken to deal w!^h,^tjjis robber from the North. 
For the moment I was ntag lificent 

At first T had feared to light iny candle lest 1 * 
should make a mark of myself, but now, after 
cracking my shin over a and catching my 
spurs in some canvas, I theught the bolder course 
the wiser. I lit it, therefore, and then I advanced 
with loi.g strides, my sword in my hand. "Come 
out, you rascal i ** I cried. " Nothing can save you. 
You will at last meet with your deserts ” 

I held ray candle high, and pfescn^ly I caught a 
glimpse of the man's head staring at me over a 
barrel. He had a gold chevron on his black 
cap, and the expression of his face told me in 
an instant that he was an officer and a man of 
refinement. 

" Monsieur,*' he cried, in excellent French, " I 
surrender myself on a promise of quarter. Cyt if 
I do not have your promise, I will then sell my life 
as dearly as I &n. 
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“ Sir,” said I, ** a Frenchman knows how to treat 
an unfortunate enemy Your life is safe”* ^With 
that he handed his sword over the top of the 
barrel, and I bowed the candle on my 

heart. Whom have I the honour of captuiing? ” 
1 asked 

** I am the Count Boutkine, of the Emperor’s 
own Don Cossacks,’ said he* ‘^*1 came out with 
my troop to leconnoitic Senlis, and as we found no 
sign of youi people we determined tai spend the 
night here ” 

** And would it be an indiscietion/’ I asked, ” if I 
were to inqmie ho\v,}ou came into the back 
cellar > ’ 

' ‘‘Nothing moie simple, said he. “It was oui 
intention to start at eariy dawn Feeling" chilled 
after dressing, I thought that a cup of wnne w^ould 
do me no harm, so I came dowm to see what I 
could find Ar> 1 t as rummaging about, the house 
was suddenly cairicd by assault so rapidly th^ by 
the lime I had climbed the stairs it was all over 
It only remained foi me to save myself, so I came 
down here and hid myself in tht back cellar, where 
} ou have found me ’ 

I thought of how old Bouvet had behaved under 
the conditions, and the tears sprang to my 

eyes as I contemplated the glory ot France. Then 
I had to consider what I should do*^ next. It wras 
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clear that this Russian Count, being in the back 
cella* while we were in the front one, had not heard 
the sounds which would have told him that the 
house was once again in the hands of his own allies. 
If he should once understand this the tables would 
be turned, and I should be his prisoner instead of 
he being mine. What was I to do •* 1 was at my 

wits' end, when suadenly there came to me an idea 
so briiyant that I could not but be amazed at my 
own invention. 

** Count poutkine/' said I, I find myself in a 
most difficult position.” 

“ And why ? ” he asked. 

“ Because T have promised you your life.” 

His jaw dropped a Kttle 

“You would not withdraw your promise ?”• he 
cried. 

“If the worst comes to the worst I can die in 
your defence,” said I : “ but* the difficulties ate 
great.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” he asked 

“ I will be frank with you,” said 1. “ You must 
know that our fell iws, and especially the Poles, are 
so incensed against the Cossacks that the mere 
sight of the uniform drives them mad. They pre- 
cipitate themselves instantly upon the weaker and 
tean him limS from limb. Even their officers 
cannot restrafh them.” 
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The Russian grew pale at my words and the 
way in which I said them. 

“ But this is terrible,” said he. 

“Horrible!” said I. “If we were td go up 
together at this moment I cannot promise how far 
I could protect yotS." 

“ I am in your hands,” he cried. “ What would 
you suggest that we should do? \youId it net ‘be 
best that I should remain here ? ” 

“ That V orst of all.” 

" And ‘why ? ” 

"Because our fellows will ransack the house 
presently, and then you would be cut to pieces. 
No, no, I must go and brpak it to them. But even 
then, when once they .see that accursed uniform, I 
do pot know what may happen.” 

“ Should I then take the uniform o^’f' ? ” 

" Excellent I ” I cried. " Hold, we have it 1 You 
will take your uniforpi off and put ,)n mine. That 
will make j'ou sacred to every French soldier.” „ 

“ It is not the French I fear so much as 
the Poles.” 

“But my uniform will be a safeguard against 
either.” 

“ How can I thank you ? ” he cried. “ But you — 
what are you to wear ? ” 

“ I will wear yours.” 

“ And perhaps fall a victim to your^enerosity ? ” 
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“ It is my duty to take the risk,” I answered ; “ but 
I ha,fe no fears. I will ascend in your uniform. A 
hundn J swords will be turned upon me. ‘ Hold 1 ’ 
I will shout, 1 1 am the Brigadier Gerard ! ’ Then 
they will see my face. They will know me. And 
I* will tell them about you. Under the shield of 
tliese clothes you will be sacred.” 

His fingers ..rembled with eagerness as he tore 
off his* tunic. His boots and breeches were much 
like my «vn, so there wa: no need to change them, 
but I gave him my hussar jacKcft, my dotman, my 
shako, my sword-belt, and my sabrc-tasche. while 
I took in exchange his high sheepskin cap with the 
gold chevron, his fur-trimened coat, and his crooked 
sword. Be it well understood that in changing the 
tunic, I did not forget to change my thrice-preoious 
letter also from my old one to my new. 

** With your leave,'* said I, " I shall now bind you 
to a barrel.” 

^le made a great fuss over this, but I have 
learned in my soldiering never to throw away 
chances, and how could I tell that he might not, 
when my back was turned, see how the matter 
really stood, and break in upon my plans ? He 
was leaning against a barrel at the time, so I ran 
six times round it with a rope, and then tied^it with 
a l^ig knot fichind. If he wished to come upstairs 
he would, af least, have to carry a thousand litres 
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of good French wine for a knapsack. I then shut 
the door of the back cellar behind me, so thit^ he 
might not hear what was going forward, and tossing 
the candle away I ascended the kitchen stair. 

There were only about twenty steps, and yet, 
while I came up fhem, I seemed to have time to 
think of everything that 1 had ever hoped to do. 
It was the same feeling that I had jfi Eylau when I 
lay with my broken leg and saw the Korse a^-tillery 
galloping down upon me# Of course, 1 knew that 
if I were taken I siiould be shot instantly as being 
disguised within the enemy’s lines. Still, it was a 
glorious death — in the diiject service of the Emperor 
— and I reflected that there could not be ld6s than 
fite lines, and perhaps sex'en, in the Monifeur 
about me. Palaret had cfglit lines, and I an? sure 
that he had not so fine a career. 

When I made my way out into the hall, with all 
the nonchalance in rmy face and inanner that I 
could assume, tfic very first thing that I saw was 
Bouvet’s dead body, wdth his legs drawn up and a 
broken sw'ord in his hand. 1 could see by the 
black smudge that he had been shot at close 
quarters. I should have wished to salute as I went 
by, for he was a gallant man, but I feared lest I 
should be seen, and so I passed on. 

The front of the hall was full of Prussian infantry, 
who were knocking loopholes in the w£I, as though 
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they expected that there might be yet another 
attack Their officer, a little man, was running 
about giving directions. They weie all loo busy 
to take much notice of me, but another officer, 
who was stanSing by the door with a long pipe in 
his mouth, strode across and clipped me on the 
shoulder, pointing to ihe^dead bodies of our poor 
hussars, and sa>*ng i>omething which was meant for 
a jest, fgr his long beard opened and showed every 
fang in hi%head. I laugherl heartily also, ;ind said 
the only Russian words that I If new 1* learned 
them from little Sophie, at Wilna, and they 
meant: “If* the night is fine wc shall meet 
under the oak tree, but h it rains we shall 
meet in the byre.'' K was all the same to thi> 
Germ'^n, however, and* I have no doubt that, he 
gave me cred't for saying something very witty 
indeed, for he roared laughing, and slapped me on 
my shoulder again 1 nodt^ed to him and marched 
outiof the hall-door as coolly if I were the com- 
mandant of the gairison. 

There were a hundred horses tethered about 
outside, most of them belonging to the Poles 
and hussars. Good little Violette was waiting 
with the others, and she whinnied when £)he saw 
me coming towards her But I would not mount 
her^ No. I <J*as much too cunning for that. On 
the contrary^ *1 chose the most shaggy little Cossack 
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horse that I could see, and I sprang upon it with as 
much assurance as though it had belonged n:p my 
father before me. It had a great bag of# plunder 
slung over its neck, and this I laid upon Violette’s 
back, and led her along beside me. Never have 
you seen such a ^niclure of the Cossack returnhig 
from the foray. It was superb. 

Well, the town was full of Prusttlans by this time. 
They lined the side-walks ^nd pointed #me out 
to each), other, saying, as I could judgei from their 
gestures, ** Thercf' goes one of those devils of Cos- 
sacks. They are the boys for foraging and 
plunder.” 

One or two officers spoke to me with Sn air of 
authority, but I shook my' head and smiled, and 
said, “ If the night is fiifewe shall meet under the 
oak tree, but if it rains we shall meet in the byre,” 
at which they shrugged their shoulders and gave 
the matter up. In»this way I worked along until I 
was beyond the northern outskirt of the town; I 
could sec in the roadway two lancer vedettes with 
their black and white pennons, and I knew that 
when I was once past these I sheuld be a free man 
once more. I made my pony trot, therefore, 
Violette rubbing her nose against my knee all the 
time, and looking up at me to ask how she had 
deserved that this hairy doormat^ of a creature 
should be preferred to her. I was neft more than a 
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hundred yards from the Uhlans when, suddenly, 
you aan imagine my feelingb when I saw a real 
CossacK coming galloping along the road towards 
me. 

Ah, my fiiend, you who read this, jf you 
have any heait, you will feci Ifor a man like 
me, who had gone • thfough so many danger-, 
ancf trial", only,at*thu. very last moment to be 
confronjed wMh one which appeared to put an 
end to e^rythii.g. 1, wjl) confess thaj for a 
moment I lost heait, and wa., inclined tb throw 
myself down in my despair, and to cry out that 1 
had been betrayed. But, no ; I was not beaten 
even now I opened two,\)uttons of my tunic so 
that I might get easily at the F mperor’s message, 
for it jvas my fixed deltarmination when all hqpe 
wa^ gone to swallow the letter and then die sword 
in hand. Then I felt that my little, crooked sword 
was lo<«e ‘n* its* sheath, ard I Jrotted on to where 
the .vedettes weie waiting They sfeemed inclined 
to stop me, but ^ pointed to the other Cossack, who 
was still a couple of hundred yard., off, and they, 
understanding thpt I merely wished to meet him, 
let me pass with a salute. 

I dug my spurs into my pony then, for if 1 were 
only far enough from the lancers I thought 1 might 
maqage the COssack without much difficulty.* He 
was an officer, a large, bearded man, with a gold 
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chevron in his cap, just the same as mine. As I 
advanced he unconsciously aided me by pulling 
up his horse, so that I had a fine stai% of the 
vedettes. On I came for him, and I could 
see wonder changing to suspicion m his brown 
eyes as he looked *at me and at my pony, and at my 
equipment. I do not kiiowtwhat it was that was 
wrong, but he saw somethin^ which was aS it 
should not be. He shouted cut a ‘questijpn, and 
then when I gave no ,ancwer he pulled out his 
sword. *I was gkd' in my heart to sgs him do so, 
ftir I had always rather fight than cut down an un- 
suspecting enemy. Now 1 made at ‘him full tilt, 
and, parrying his cut, I got my point in juA under 
tJie fourth button of his tunk. Down he went, and 
the weight of him nearl^^'took me olf my horse 
before I could disengage. 1 never glanced at him 
to see if he wcie living or dead, for I sprang off my 
pony and on to Viojette, with a shdke of my bridle 
and a kiss of ihy hand to the two Uhlans behind 
me They galloped after me, shouting, but 
Violette had had her rest, and was just as fresh 
as when she started. I took first side road to 
the west and then the first to the south, which 
would lake me away from the enemy’s country. 
On we went and on, every stride taking me further 
from'my foes and nearer to my friends. At last, 
when I reached the end of a long stretch of 
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road, and looking back from it could see no sign 
of pursuers, I understood that my troubles 
were ov<y. 

And it gave^me a glow of happiness, as I rode, to 
think that I had done to the letter what the Emperor 
had ordered. What would he^say when he saw me? 
What could he say whtch would do justice to the 
incredible way in> wfiich I had risen above every 
dangerP^He had ordejed gie to go through Sermoise, 
Soissons, a«d Senlis, littie dreaming that they were 
all three occupied by the en&nfy. AncJ yet I 
had done it. I had borne his letter in safety 
through each 'of these towps. Hussars, dragoons, 
lancers, Cossacks, and inkntry — I had run the 
gauntlet of all of theih, and had come out un-* 
harrnec;^ 

\C^hen I had^ot as far as Dammartin I caught a 
first glimpse^ of ouf* own outposts. There was a 
troop of ditigooifs in a field, and of course I could 
see from the horsehair crests that they were French, 
I galloped towards them in order to ask them if all 
was safe between there and Paris, and as I rode 1 
felt such a pride atrtiaving won my way back to my 
friends again, that I could not refrain from waving 
my sword in the air. 

At this a young officer galloped out^ from 
among the dragoons, also brandishing his sword, 
and it warmeef my heart to think that he should 
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come riding with such ardour and enthusiasm to 
greet me. I made Violette caracole, and •hs we 
came together I brandished my sword more 
gallantly than ever, but you can, imagine my 
feelings when he suddenly made a cut at me which 
would certainly have taken my head off if I had 
not fallen forward with my rtose in Violette’s mane. 

I 

My faith, it whistled just over my cap like an east 
wind. Of course, it ejme^, ‘ from " this ♦accursed 
Cossack uniform which, ki my excitement, I had 
forgotten all abbut, and this young* dragoon had 
imagined that I was some Russian champion who 
was challenging the Fijench cavalry, ‘ My word, he 
was a frightened man< when he understood how 
^ncar he had been to killing'ihe celebrated Brigadier 
Gerard. 

Well, the road was clear, and about three o'clock 
in the afternoon I was at St; Denis, though it took 
me a long two hou*;s to gel from there to Paris, for 
the road was blocked with commissariat waggons 
and guns of the artillery reserve, which was going 
north to Marmont and Mortier. You cannot con- 
ceive the excitement which my feppearance in such 
a costume made in Paris, and when I came to the 
Rue de Rivoli I should think I had a quarter of £. 
mile 9f folk riding or running behind me. Word 
had got about from the dragoons (two of whom had 
come with me), and everybody kifew about my 
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adventures and how I had come by my uniform. 
It wa?%a triumph — men shouting and women waving 
their handkerchiefs and blowing kisses from the 
windows. ’ 

Although l am a man singularly free from con- 
ceit, still I must confess that, on ifhis one occasion, 
I c 3uld not restrain myseff fmm showing that this 
recd^tion grStifi^ me The Russian’s coat had 
hung vejy loo?e upon me, but now I threw out my 
chest until,it was as tigtj,? as a sausage-skip And 
my little sv^jsetheart of a mate tossed hfir mane 
and pawed with her front hoofs frisking her tail 
about as though she said, We've done it together 
this time It to us tha^commissions should be 
intrusted.” When kissed her between the 
nostril^ as I dismoutftvl at the gate of \he 
Tufleries, ther« was as much shouting as if a 
bulletin had been read from the Grand Army. 

I was hardly* in coslumf" to^ visit a King ; but, 
aftej all, if one has a soldierly figufc one can do 
without all that. I was hhowii up straight away to 
Joseph, whom I had often seen iii Spain. He 
seemed as stout, qaiet, and as amiable as ever. 
Talleyrand was in the room with him, or I suppose 
I should call him the Duke of Benevento, but I 
confess that I like old names best. He read rny 
letter when Jtfseph Buonaparte handed it to* him, 
and then he looked at me with the strangest 
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expression in those funny little, twinkling eyes of 
his 

« Were you the only messenger ? he asjced. 

“ There was one othei sir/' said I “ Major 
Charpentier, of the Horse Grenadiers.* 

“He has not* yet arrived/* said the King* of 
Spain. 

“ If you had seen the legs of lys horse, sire,* you 
would not wonder at it/* I remarked." 

“Thye may be other V^-sons/* said JTalleyrand, 
and hc^ave thaUsiugular smile of his.^ 

Well, they paid me a compliment or two, though 
they might have said a good deal more and yet 
have said too little I ^fowed myself out, atid very 
tglad I w'as to get away, for «I hate a Court as much 
I love a camp. Away *i went to my old friend 
Chaubert, in the Rue Miromcsnil, and there I* got 
his hussar uniform, which fitted me very well. He 
and Lisctte and I, supped together in his rooin^^, 
and all my daftgers were forgotten In the mowiing 
I found Violettc ready fot another twenty-league 
stretch It was my intention to return instantly to 
the Emperor’s head-quarters, fore I was, as you may 
well imagine, impatient to hear his words of praise, 
and to receive my reward 

I need not say that I rode back by a safe route, 
fo^ Y had seen quite enough ol Uhlans 'and 
Cossacks I passed through Meaux*and Ch&teau 
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Thierry, and so in the evening I arrived at Rheims, 
whei 5 f.»Napoleon was still lying. The bodies of our 
fellows and of St Prest’s Russians hnd all been 
buried, and I could sec changes in the camp also 
The soldiers looked belter caied for, some of the 
cavalry had received remounts, aiicl everything wi'- 
in excellent order It* was wonderful what a good 
general can effcci in a couple of days 

Wheq I carne to head-quarters 1 was shown 
straight iiiio*the EmpciiDr’* room. lie Wc#> drink- 
ing coffee at^ writing-tabU, with % big plan drawn 
out on paper in front of him Berthier and 
Macdonald were leaning, one over each shoulder, 
and he was talking so quVkly that I don’t telieve 
that either of them coflld catch a half of what li^ 
was SJjying. But w^hen Ifis eyes fell upon me 
dropped the pen on to the chart, and he sprang 
up with a look in his pale face which struck me 
cold. 

“What the deuce are you doing here?’’ he 
shouted. When he was angry he had a voice like 
a peacock. 

“ I have the hoitourto rcpoit to j'ou, sire,’ said I, 
“ that I have delivered your despatch safely to the 
King of Spain.” 

“What!” he yelled, and his tvo eyes^trans- 
fixOT me nice bayonets. Oh, those dreadful 
eyes, shifting* from grey to blue, like steel in the 
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sunshine. I can see them now when I have a 
bad dream. 

“What has become of Charpentier?** he; asked. 

“ He is captured,” said Macdonald. 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ The Russians.” 

“ The Cossacks ? ” 

“ No, a single Cossack.” 

“ He gave himself up ? ” 

“ Without resistance.” 

“He^san intdlfgent officer. You, will see that 
the medal of honour is awarded to him.” 

When I heard those words 1 had to rub m}'' ej^es 
to make sure that 1 was awake. 

- “ As to you,” cried the Emperor, taking a stej) 
forward as if he would h.ve struck me, “yqu brain 
of a hare, what do you think that* you were sent 
upon this mission for? Do you conceive that 1 
would send a really important mlJssagd by such a 
hand as yours," and through every village whicVi the 
enemy holds ? How you came through them 
passes my comprehension ; but if your fellow- 
messenger had had but as Iittl<» sense as you, my 
whole plan of campaign would have been ruined. 
Can you not sec, cogHone, that this message con- 
tained false news, and that it was intended to 
deceive the enemy whilst I put a vtty different 
scheme into execution ? ” 
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When I heard those cruel words and saw the 
angrjj^iwhite face which glared at me, I had to hold 
the bacl^ of a chair, for my mind was failing me 
and my knees would hardly bear me up. But then 
I took courage as 1 reflected that I was an honour- 
able gentleman, and that m)' whole life had been 
spent in toiling for this man and foi my beloved 
couiftry. 

“Sire,” said 1, and*the tears would trickle down 

* ® • • 

iny checks ^vHilst I spoke, S when you atetdjaling 
with a man IjJve me ) ou w'ould flh<4 it wiser \o deal 
openly. Had I known that you had wished the 
despatch to fall into the hands of the enemy, I 
would have seen that it canie there. As I believed 
that I w^as to guard it, i w^as prepared to sacrifice* 
my life^for it I do not Wie\ c, sire, that any man 
in the world crer met with more toils and perils 
than I have done in trj’ing to carry out W’^hat I 
thought was youf w ill ” 

I dashed the tears fiom my eyes as I spoke, and 
with such fire and spirit as I coukt command I 
gave him an account of it all, of my dash through 
Soissons, my brushnwith the diagoons, my adven- 
ture in Senlis, my rcncontie with Count Boutkine in 
the cellar, my disguise, my meeting with the 
Cossack officer, my flight, and how at the last 
moment I waS nearly cut down by a French 
dragoon. Thfi Emperor, Berthier, and Macdonald 
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listened with astonishment on their faces. When I 
had finished Napoleon stepped forward ii}d he 
pinched me by the ear. 

“There, there!" said he. “Forget anything 
which I may have said I would have* done better 
to trust you You rnay go.” 

I turned to the door, and vny hand was upon the 
handle, when the Emperor cafied Mpon me to stop. 

“ You will see,” said he. tuij’dng to the ,Duke of 
Tarentvm, “ that Brigadiet Gerard has ‘the special 
medal of honoui" Ibr I believe that i*" he has the 
thickest head he has also the stoutest heart in my 
army.” 



VIII 

TfOW THE BRI&ADirjl iV\S TfiMPTED BY 
THE DEVIL 

The bjjnng at ImriJ, my friends I can see the 
little grecgi ^pear-heacis Ijreaking out orve more 
upon the cjjestnut trees, and caf(^ tib^es have 
all been moved into thu sunshine It is more 
pleasant to sit there, ^nd ^ ct I do not wish to tell 
m> little stones to the ^holc town You have 
heard my doings as a lieutenant, as a squadron 
officcj^ as a colonel, as fhc chief of a biigade. Rut 
now I buddctilv become something higher and 
more impoitant I become hisloij 

If you ^ia\e*ieaJ of Iho ' ^losing >cars of the 
life^f the Emperor which weie spent m the Island 
of St Helena, ) ou w ill icmembei Mat, again and 
again, he imploicd permission to send out one 
single letter whiili <?]iould be unopened by those 
v^ho held him Many times he made this request, 
and even went so fai as to promise that he would 
provide for his own wants and c<^ase to be an 
expense to flie British Government if iVvvere 
granted to hftn But his gu irdtans knew that he 
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was a terrible man, this pale, fat gentleman in the 
straw hat, and they dared not grant him wl<^t he 
asked. Many have wondered who it wds tp whom 
he could have had anyt’iing so secret to say. 
Some have supposed that it was to his wife, 
and some that it was to his father-in-law ; some 
that it was to the Emperor Alexander, and 
some to Marshal Soult. Wiiat* wifi you tliink 
of me, my friends, when I tell^you it* was t^ me— - 
to me, rhe Brigadier (/crprd — that the, Emperor 
wished *to write 3 ‘Ye-s, humble as you see me, 
with only my lOO francs a month of half-pay 
between me atid hunger, it is none the less true that 
I was always in the Eipperor’s mind, and that he 
would have given hi' left hand for five minutes’ 
talk with me I will to'l* you to-night hojv this 
came about. 

It was after the Battle of E^re-Champenois«^ 
>vhcre the conscrip<^s in their blbuses'and their 
sabots made silch a fine stand, that we, the npore 
long-headed 01" us, began to understand that it was 
all over with us. Our reserve ammunition had 
been taken in the battle, and ve were left with 
silent guns and empty caissons. Our cavalry, too, 
was in a deplorable condition, and my own brigade 
had been destroyed in the charge at Craonne. 
Then came the news that the enefny had talten 
Baris, that the citizens had mounttd the white 
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cockade; and finally, most terrible of all, that 
Marjiont and his corps had gone over to the 
Bourbojis/ We looked at each other and asked 
how many more of our generals were going to 
turn against us. Already there were Jourdan, 
Marmont, Murat, Bernadotte, aifH Jomini — ^though 
nobody minded mucJa al 30 u\ Jomini, for his pen 
W2& always Sharper* than his sword. \\^e*had been 
ready to fighf Europe, but it looked now as though 
we were tp fight Euro^ apd half France ^5 well. 

Wc had^come to Fontainebleau by •a long, 
forced inarch, and there we were assembled, the 
poor remnarrts of us, the corps of Ney, the corps ot 
my cousin Gerard, and e corps of Macdonald : 
twenty-five thousand in all, with seven thousand uf 
the ^uard. But we h 4 <i our prestige, which \yas 
wefrth fifty tl^usand, and our Emperor, who was 
worth fifty thousand more. He was always among 
us, serencf srnilltig, confident ^king his snuff and 
playing with his little riding-whip.^ Never in the 
days of his greatest victories have admired him 
as much as I did during the Campaign of France. 

One evening k was with a few of iny officers, 
drinking a glass of wine of Suresnes I mention 
that it was wine of Suresnes just to show you 
that times were not very good with us. Suddenly 
I was disturbed by a message from Berthie/ that 
he wished te see me. When I speak of m}* old 
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comrades -in -arms, I will, with your permission, 
leave out all the fine foreign titles which^they 
had picked up during the wars. They are ex- 
cellent for a Court, but you never heard them in the 
camp» for we could not afford to do aVay with our 
Ney, our Rapp, oi^our Soult — names which were as 
stirring to our ears the Ware of our trumpets 
blowing Ihe reveille. It w^as •I3er,t'hicl, then, \^ho 
sent to say that he wished to see me. * 

He h^d a suite of fooins^at the«‘eqd of the 
gallery t)f Francis •the First, not very far from 
those of the Emperor, In the ante-chamber were 
waiting two men whom I knew well : Colonel 
Despienne, of the 57 th /)f the line, and C«iptain 
Tremeau, of the Voltigcurs/ I'hcy were both old 
soldiers — Tremeau had cyriied a musket in Egypt 
— and they were also both famous in the ariny 
for their courage and their skill with weapons. 
Tremeau had beconpe a little stiff In tho wrist, but 
Despienne wa4 capable at his best of making me 
exert myself ’ He was a tiny fellow, about three 
inches short of the proper height for a man — he 
was exactly three inches shorterithan myself — but 
both with the sabre and with the small-sword he 
had several times almost held his own against me 
when Ave used to exhibit at Verron’s Hall of Arms 
in the 'Palais Royal. You may think that it mide 
us sniff something in the wind w’ht;n we found 
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three such men called together into one room. 
You c|nnot see the lettuce and dressing without 
suspcctinj^ a»salad* 

“ Name** of a pipe ! ” said Tremeau, in his 
barrack-room fashion. “Are we then expecting 
three champions of the Bourbons 

To all of us the ide^ ai^pccfred not improbable. 
CerUinly in tife wJioIq army we were the vefy three 
who might hav4 been.cbosen to meet them. 

“ The f^ri^c* of NeiSf<?jjj?itel desires to speak with 
the Brigadier Gerard,” said a fooynan, apifcaring 
at the door. 

In I went, • leaving my two companions con- 
sumed \\ith impatience behind me. It was a small 
room, but very gorgeously furnished. Berthier was , 
seated opposite to me little table, with a pen 
in hft hand and^ note-book open before him He 
was looking weary and slovenly — very different 
from that liefthi«r who used give Uic fashion to 
the aj’my, and who had so often sCt us poorer 
officers tearing our hair by trimmin§^ his pcli.sse 
with fur one campaign, and with grey astrakhan 
the next On his f lean-shaven, comely face there 
was an expression of trouble, and he looked at me 
as I entered his chamber in a way which had in it 
something furtive and displeasing. 

“ Chief of Brigade Gerard ! ” said he. 

“ At your seivice, your Highness ! ” I answered. 
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“ I must ask you, before I go farther, to promise 
me, upon your honour as a gentleman ^ apd a 
soldier, that what is about to pass between ut shall 
never be mentioned to any third person.** ^ 

My word, this was a fine bcginnilig ! I had no 
choice but to gire the promise required. 

“ You must know, th«jn, that il is all over w'ith 
the Enlperot,” said he, lookipg do\wi at the «'iablc 
and speaking very slowly, as ^if he had a hard task 
in getting out the words.* * ‘ jourdan.at Rbuen and 

# f ^ • 

Matm«.nt at Pgris have both mounted the white 
cockade, and it is rumoured that Talleyrand has 
talked Ney into doing the same. . It is evident 
that further resistance is useless, and that it can 
only bring inibcrj' upon pur country. I wish to 
ask you, therefore, whether you are prepared to 
ioin me in laying hands upon ^ the Emperor’s 
person, and bringing the war to a conclusion by 
delivering him over to the allies ?/* 

I as-^ure y^u that when I heard this infamous 

i 

proposition pat forward by the man who had been 
the earliest friend of the Emperor, and who had 
received greater favours from him than any of his 
followers, I could only stand and stare at him in 
amazement. For his part he tapped his pen- 
handle against his teeth, and looked at me with 
a slanting head. 

"Well?” he asked. 
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** I am a little deaf on one side,” said 1, coldly. 

“ Thcjjfc are some things which 1 cannot hear I 
beg that^jyou will permit me to letiirn to my 
duties,* 

“Nay, but you must not be headstiong, ’ using 
up <ind laying his hand upon my shoulder '‘You 
are riwarc that the Senate has declared against 
Ndp?>leon, anci that •the Frnperor Alexander re- 
fuses to treat w^th him " 

• • 1 . 

“Sir,” 1 ^ri5d \^ith pf^siQji, “ 1 would hjye you 
know tha4 1 jjo not care the die^s«of a wine-glass 
f(»r the Senate or for the hni)>eior Alexander 
either.*’ 

“ 7 lien for what do you c^re ^ ** 

“ For my own honointand tor the 'crvlce of my' 
gloriou^ master, the Emjfoijo! Napoleon 

“ That is all uvery well,’* said Bcrthier, peevishly, 
shrugging his shoiildeis FacF are facts, and 
men of the \Nfl>rld. we m st^look them in the 
face • \re we to stand ac^ainst the will of the 
nation? Are we to have cnil war ( i the top of 
all our misfortunes ? And, besides, tve are thinning 
away Every h(j^i comes the news of fresh 
desertions. We have still time to make oiir peaces 
and, indeed, to earn the highest reward, by giving 
up tjie Emperor ” 

I shook so wfth passion that my sabre clattered 
against my thi^h. 
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“ Sir/' I cried, I never thought to have seen the 
day when a Marshal of France would have so far 
degraded himself as to put forward surh a pro- 
posal. I leave you to > our own conscience ; but 
as for me, until I have the Emperor’s own order, 
there shall alwa> s be the sword of Etienne Gerard 
between his enemies "and himself*' 

I was so moved by my oua w'ords and by the 

fine position which I had tak^n up’ that my voice 

n 1 

broke, ^^and I could hjrd*y refrain from tears. I 
should have like 1 the whole army to^hav? seen me 
as I stood with in)” head so proudly erect and my 
hand upon my heait proclaiming my devotion to 
the Empenu in Ins ad\cisity. It was <?ne of the 
supreme moments of my h^c. 

‘"Very good," said Pptthier, ringing a bell for 
the lackey ‘Yon will show the C'hief of Brigade 
Gerard into the salon.** 

The footman led me into an inner *oom, where 
he desired me to be seated For m) own part, 
my onl) dedic was to get away, and I could not 
undcrstaml wh)” they should wish to detain me 
When one has had no change of uniform during 
a whole winter’s campaign, one does not feel at 
home in a palace. 

I had been there about a quarter of an hour 
when the footman opened the door again, and in 
came Colonel Desj)ienne. Good heavens, what a 
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sight he was ! His face was as white as a guards- 
man's ggiiteijs, his eyes projecting, the veins swollen 
upon ffi? forflhead, and every hair of his moustache 
bristling Ijftc those of an angry cat. He was too 
angry to speak,* and could only shake his hands at 
the .ceiling and make a gurglings in his throat. 
‘‘Panicide! Viper!” tljoso^wcf’c the words that 1 
coulA catcli as he .stamped up and down the 
room. 

Of cours<^it*w'as evifleflfto tne that he had been 
subjected J:o the same infamous proposals asSi had, 
and that he had received them in the same spirit. 
His lips were sealed to me, as mfne were to him, 
by the promise which wc kad taken* but I con- 
tented myself with muttering “ Atrocious ! Un- 
speakable ! ” — so that he# initrht know that I was 
in agreement wjjth him. 

Well, we were still there, he striding fuiiously 
up and dowil? aad I seated in the comer, when 
suddenly a most extraordinar}’^ uproar broke out 
in the room which we had just quitted. There 
was a snarling, worrying growl, like tbit of a fierce 
dog which has got^his grip Then came a crash 
and a voice calling for help In we rushed, the 
two of us, and, my faith, we were none too soon 

Old Tremeau and Bcrlhicr were rolling together 
upon the floors with the table upon the t«>p of 

them. The Captain had one of his great, skinny 
K 
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yellow hands upon the Marshal's throat, and 
already his face was lead-coloured, and his eyes 
were starting from their sockets. As<.to Tfemeau, 
he was beside himself, with foam upon wiie corners 
of his lips, and such a frantic expression upon him 
that I am convinced, had wc not loosened his iron 
grip, finger by finger, -that it would never have 
relaxed while the Marshal Jived. His nailsawere 
white with the power of his grasp. - 

“I have been tempted' b}^the devil !”*he cried, 
as he “staggered to his feet. “ Yes, I have been 
tempted by the devil ! ” 

As to Berlhier, he could only lean against the 
wall, and pant for a cc uple of minutes, putting his 
hands up to his throat and rolling his head about. 
Then, with an angry g<^sture, he turned to the 
hca\y blue curtain which hung behind his chair. 

The curtain was torn to one side and the 
Tinpeior stepped out into the room. We sprang 
to the salute,- wc three old soldiers, but it was all 
h*ke a scene ih a dream to us, and our eyes were as 
far out as Bcithicris had been. Napoleon was 
dressed in his grecn-coated chasseur uniform, and 
he held his little, silver-headed switch in his hand. 
He looked at us each in turn, with a smile upon 
his face — that frightful smile in which neither 
eyec«nor brow joined— and each in turn had, I 
believe, a pringling on his skin, fo. that was the 
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effect which the Emperor^s gaze had upon most 
of us. ^ Then he walked across to Berthier and 
put hi^an<>upon his shoulder. 

“You ^iust no* quarrel with blows, my dear 
Prince,” said he* ; “ they are your title to nobilit}’,” 
Ilejspoke in that soft, caressing manner which he 
could assume. There v^jas fto dne who could make 
the French toifgue^soTind so pretty as the Eftiperor, 
and no one wlwo cotjd make it more harsh and 
terrible, 

“ I bcljpve he would have *ki}led me,’^ cried 
Berthier, still rolling his head about. 

“Tut, tut! •! should have come to your help 
had these officers not heaAl your cries. But I 
trust that yon arc not /eally hurt!” He spoke 
with earnestness, for he in truth very fond ol^ 
Berthier— more $0 than of any man, unless it were 
of poor Duroc. 

Berthier laifghipd, though Jt^wnth a very good 
grace^ 

“It is new for me to receive my ^ ijuries from 
F reach hands/’ said he. 

“ And yet it \va^ in the cause of France,” re- 
turned the Emperor. Then, turning to us, he took 
old Tremeau by the ear, “ Ah, old grumbler,” said 
he, “you were one of my Egyptiar grenadiers, 
were you not, aftd had your musket of honofti^ at 
Marengo. I rftnember you very well, my good 
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friend. So the old 6res are not yet extinguished I 
They still bum up when you think tha^ ycyLir Em- 
peror is wronged. And you, Colonel Despienne, 
you would not even lister' to the tempter. And 
you, Gerard, your faithful sword ^ is ever to be 
between me and my enemies. Well, well, I have 
had some traitors aBoul me^ but now at last we are 
beginning to see who arc the^truc men.” 

You can fcjnc}', tny fricrxls, tl!e thrill of joy 
w'hich it gave us when ^hc greatest ^an in the 
whole world to us in this fashion. .. Trcmcau 

shook until 1 thought he would have fallen, and 
the tears ran down his gigantic moustache. If 
you had not seen it, you could never befleve the 
influence wdiich the Emperor had upon those 
.coarso-giainerl, Sri\age qKI veterans. 

“Well, my laithful friends,” saiddic, **if yoif wdll 
follow me into this room, I will explain to you the 
meaning of this I^ittlc farce which we have been 
acting. I beg, Berthicr, that you will remiiin in 
this chamber, and so make sure that no one 
interrupts us ” 

It was new for us to be doing business, with a 
Marshal of France as sentry at the door. How- 
ever, w'e followed the Emperor as we w^ere ordered, 
and he led us into the recess of the window, 
gatnciing us around him and ^jinking his voice as 
he addressed us. 
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I have picked you out of the whole army,” said 
he, “aj being not only the most formidable but 
also tfie most faithful of my soldiers. I was con- 
.’inced you were all three men who would 
never waver in your fidelity to me. If I have 
ventured to put that fidelity to #hc proof, and to 
watch you while atten\pts Vefe at my orders made 
upoR your hofiou^^ it«was only because, in the days 
when I have fcfund \l e blackest treason amongst 
my own*f^sb and tflidbfl, it is necessary that I 
should hff doubly circumspect. « iJuffice it«that I 
am well convinced now that I can lelv upon your 
valour.” 

“To the death, sire!” ctied Tremcau, and we 
both repeated it after higi. 

Napoleon drew us all*j;cta little closer to him, 
and^ank his vqjce still lo\\er 

“ What I say to you now I ha\ c said to no one 
— not to my ^"iC?or my broi’ cis , only to you. It 
IS aH up with us, my friends. We <iave come to 
our last rally. The game is finished^ and we must 
make provision accordingly,” 

My heart seemgd to have changed to a nine- 
pounder ball as I listened to him. We had hoped 
against hope, but now when he, the man who was 
always serene and who always had re'^erves — when 
he, in that quitt, impassive voice of h*s, said that 
everything waft over, we realized that the clouds 
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had shut for ever, and the last gleam gone. 
Tremeau snarled and gripped at this^ sabre, 
Despienne ground his teeth, and for rfly ^own part 
I threw out my chest and clicked my heeJs to show 
the Emperor that there were some spirits which 
could rise to adversity. 

“ My papers and hiy fortune must be secured/* 
whimpered the Emperor. “ The whole courie of 
the future may depend upon -my hrmng them safe. 
They are our base for ^the.hext attempt— for I am 
very stlrc that tVet-e poor Bourbons woul(J 'find that 
my footstool is too large to make a thione for 
them Wheie am I to keep these precious things > 
My belongings ^\ill be^ searched — so will the houses 
ol my supporteis. They must be secured and 
foncealed by men avIh'M I can trust with that 
which is more piecious to me thap my life. ' t)ut 
of the w^hole of France, >ou are those w’hom 1 
have chosen for this sacred trust » 

“In the fi'iSt place, I will tell you what^thesc 
papers aie Vou shall not say that I have made 
you blind agents in the matter. They are the 
official proof of my divorce fropi Josephine, of my 
legal marriage to Marie Louise, and of the birth of 
my son and heii, the King of Rome. If we 
cannot prove each of these, the future claim of my 
farrtily to the tlironc of France falls to the ground. 
Then there are securities to the * value of forty 
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millions of francs — an immense sum, my friends, 
but 0^0 ftiore value than this riding-switch when 
compared fo the other papers of which I have 
spoken. I tell yon these things that you may 
realize the enormous importance of the task which 
I am committing to your care. lii'^ten, now, while 
I inform you where y»u are to get these papers, 
andVhat you*ar6*to tlo with them. 

*’ They weref hand^xJ ovet to my trusty friend, 
the Countfss* Walewski at P.iris, this n^oming. 
At five oiclofk she starts for Fsntainebleafl in her 
blue berline. She should reach h^re between half- 
past nine and* ten. The papers w'ill be concealed 
in the berline, in a hiding -jJIacc which none know 
but herself. She hast been warned that her 
cama^ will be stopped ^itside the town by three 
mounted officc»s, and she w'ill hand the packet 
over to your care. You ate the younger man, 
Gerard, bufyou 5rc of the seniqf grade, I confide 
to y®ur care this amethyst ring, w^ich you w'ill 
show the lady as a token of youi mission, and 
which you will leave with her as a receipt for her 
papers. 

“ Having received the packet, you will ride with 
it into the forest as far as the ruined dove-house — 
the . Colombier. It is possible that t may meet 
you there — ^but*if it seems to me to be dangei-ous, 
I will send my body-servant, Mustapha, whose 
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directions you may take as being mine. There is 
no roof to the Colombier, and to-night- wiU be a 
full moon. At the right of the entrafice you will 
find three spades leaning against the wall. With 
these you will dig a hole three feet deep in the 
north-eastern cotner — ^that is, in the corner to -the 
left of the door, and ' nearest to Fontainebleau. 
Having buried the papers, ycra vw’Il ^place thi soil 
with great care, and you will«then "teDort to me at 
the palace.” 

TheSe were Vhr Emperor’s directions, .but given 
with an accuracy and minuteness of detail such as 
no one but himselt could put into air order. When 
he had finished, he ^tnade us swear to keep his 
secret as long as he lived, and as long as the 
papers should remain ^Uried. Again and again 
he made us swear it before he dismissed us ’fiom 
his presence. 

Colonel Uespiepne had quarters at the " Sign of 
the Pheasant,” and it was there that we supped 
together. We were all three men who had been 
trained to take the strangest turns of fortune as 
part of our daily life and businres, yet we were all 
flushed and moved by the extraordinary interview 
which we had had, and by the thought of the 
great adventure which lay before us. For my own 
part,' it had been my fate three Several times to 
take my orders from the lips of the Emperor 
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himself, but neither the incident of the Ajaccio 
inur^erf nor the famous ride which I made to 
Paris ai^eared to offer such opportunities as this 
new and most intimate commission. 

“ If things go right with the Emperor,” said 
Despienne, ” we shall all live to bfe marshals yet.” 

We drank with him lo our future cocked hats 
anS our bAtons. 

It was agrfied btlween us that we should make 
our wa^ scp'krately to *ouii rendezvous, wjjich was 
to be the fiijt milestone upon th* Paris r3ad. In 
this way we should avoid the gpssip which might 
get about if three men who were so well known 
were lo be seen riding qjit together. My little 
Violette had cast a skoc that morning, and the* 
farriej was at work upde her when I returned. So 
that my comrades were already there when I 
arrived at the trj sting-place. I had taken with 
me not oftly sabre, but aliJO my new pair of 
English rifled pistols, with a mallet for knocking in 
the charges. They had cost me i hundred and 
fifty francs at Trouvel’-s, in the Rue de Rivoh, but 
they would carrykfar further and straighter than 
the others. It was with one of them that I had 
saved old Bouvet’$ life at Leipzig. 

The night was cloudless, and there was a 
brilliant moon behind us, so that we always had 
three black horsemen riding down the white road 
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in front of us. The country is so thickly wooded, 
however, that we could not see very *far% The 
great palace clock had already struc1cj;en, but 
there was no sign of the Co.jntess. We began to 
fear that something might have prevented her 
from starting 

And then suddenly wer heard her in the 
distance. Very faint at fir<v were* the birr of 
wheels and the tat-tat-tat df the* horses’ feet 
Then they grew louder -ani^ clearer andioudei yet, 
until a ’pair of yi^low lanterns swung round the 
curve, and in their light we saw the two big brown 
horses tearing along with the high, blue carriage at 
the back of them. TKe postilion pulled them up 
panting and foaming withir a few yards of us. In 
a' moment ve were at th*’ window and hdd,raiMd 
our hands in a salute to the beattiful pale J^e 
which looked out at us 

“We are the three officers oi the Emperor, 
madame,” saiu I, in a low voice, leaning my> face 
down to the open window “You hate already 
been warned that we should wait upon you." 

The Countess had a very bea»*tiful, cream-tinted 
complexion of a sort which I particularly admire, 
but she grew whiter and whiter as she looked up 
at me. Harsh lines deepened upon her face until 
she seemed, even as I looked at herl to turn from 
youth into age 
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“ It is evident to me,” she said, “ that you are 
thre^m^stors.” 

If she Rad struck me across the face A\ith her 
delicate hand she could not have startled me more 
It was not her woids only, but the bitterness with 
w4iich she hived them out 

‘ Indeed, madamcyi^ ^aid ^I “ You do us less 
than justice® aic the Colonel fic‘?piennc 

and Captam*Trcmtau tor myself, my name is 
Brigadiei«GA*ard, and Vh%\e only to mention it to 
assure *jii>(jj[ie who has heard of fne that-^ — ’’ 

** Oh, you villains * she interrupted “ You 
think that because I am opiy a woman I am \er> 
easily to be hoodwinked®^ You miserable im- 
^^ostors * 

. I looked at DespieitJir, who had turned white 
Wlftl anger, a»d at Tiemeau, who was tugging at 
his moustache 

** Madame,” Aid I, coldly , '‘^w>'hcn the Emperor 
did^s the honour to intrust us wiffi this mission, 
he gave me this aineth>sl ring as «* token I had 
not thought that thre e honourable gentlemen 
would have need|?d such corroboration, but I can 
only confute your unw’^oithy suspicions by placing 
it in your hands ” 

*Shc held it up in the light of the c irriage lamp, 
and the most® dreadful expression ol grief* a*nd of 
horror cemtofted her face 
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“ It is his ! ” she screamed, and then, " Oh, my 
God, what have I done ? What have 1 done $ ” 

I felt that something terrible ha<J befallen. 
“ Quick, madame, quick ! ” I cried. “ Give us the 
papers ! " 

“ 1 have already* given them.” 

“ Given them ! To \vh6m ?, " 

“ To thVee officers." • 

"When?" 

" Within the half-hour^” 

“ Whrte are they ? " 

“God help me, I do not know. They stopped 
the berline, and I handeji them over to them with- 
out hesitation, thinking *£hat they had come from 
the Emperor.” 

•It was a thunder-clap* But those are th< 
moments when I am at my finest. 

'• You remain here," said I, to my comrades. “ If 
three horsemen pass you, stop them at'ary hazard. 
The lady will dt'seribe them to you. I will be yith 
you presently.” One shake of the bridle, and I 
was flying into Fontainebleau as only Violette 
could have carried me. At thp palace I flung 
myself off, rushed up the stairs, brushed aside the 
lackeys who would have stopped me, and pushed 
my way into the Emperor’s own cabinet He apd 
Macdonald were busy with pencil atid compasses 
over a chart. He looked up with an' angry frown 
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at my sudden entry, but his face changed colour 
whe%hetsaw that it was I. 

‘*?ou An leave us, Marshal,” said he, and tiien, 
the instant the door was closed : “ What nows 
about the papers ? ” 

• “Ihey arg gone!” said I» And in a few curt 
words I told him \\Ual*lida hd])pc'i]ed. II is face 
^\5s calm. But J saw the compasses (|uit*ei in his 
hand. 

‘'Youjmfst recover/thfm, (ierard!” lie cned. 
** The destinies of my dynastv ^re at st^.e. Nd 
a moment is to be lost ! To hoise, sir. to horse ! ’ 
“ \^'ho are they, sire ? ” 

“ I canni^t tell, I am 1»urrounded with treason. 
But they will take tb^m to Paris. 'Po whom 
should they carry IhcnJ^but to the villain Talley- 
rahef? Yes, ^’c.s, they are on the Paris road, and 
may yet be overtaken. With the three best 

mounts in ftiy Stables and 

\ did not wait to hear uie end t)f the sentence 
I was already clattering down the s*tair. I am sure 
that five minutes had not passcu before I was 
galloping Violct^p out C'f the town with the bridle 
of one of the Emperor's own Arab chargers in 
either hand. They wished me to take three, but 
I .should have never dared to look my Vic'lettc in 
the face agaift. I feel that the spec hk mils? have 
been supertT when I dashed up to my comrades 
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and pulled the horses on to their haunches in the 
moonlight 

" No one has passed ? ” 

No one.” 

“ Then they are on the Palis road. * Quick ! Up 
and after them ! ” 

They did not take longj tliQse good soldiers. In 
a flash they were upon the Eijipe^ror*^ horses, and 
their own left mastcriess by the roa^Jsldc. Then 
away we went upon our 4iasc, I in tfie centre, 
De.spicn»e upon {np right, and Tremeau,a little 
behind, for he was the heavier man. Heavens, 
how we galloped ! The twelve flying hoofs roared 
and roared along the hani, smooth road. IV)plars 
and moon, black bars and, silver streaks, for mile 
aft^sr mile our course lay along the same ^chequered 
track, with our shadows in front ^and our dfist 
behind. We could hear the rasping of bolts and 
the creaking of shutters from the \:otfciges as we 
thundered pash’ them, but we weie only three d<irk 
blurs upon the foad by the time that the folk could 
look after us. It was just striking midnight as we 
raced into Corbail ; but an hostler^ with a bucket in 
either hand was throwing his black shadow across 
the golden fan which was cast from the open door 
of the inn. 

“ T\ijee riders ! ” I gasped. Have they 
passed ? ** 
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** I have just been 'watering their horses/' said 

he. “ 7 jhould think they ” 

“ On, Oil, my friends ! and away we flew^ strik- 
ing firc^from the cobblestones of the little town. 
A gendarme? tried to stop us, but his voice was 
frowned by our rattle and clatter. The houses 
^id past, and we werc*ou? on the country road 
again, withia clear J.wenty miles bet ween •oursehes 
and Pario.* »FIow^ould they escape us, with the 

finest horses in FrSnt« behind them? Not one 

• • • • 

of the* three had turned a hisyr^but Violette w'as 

always a ficad and shoulders to the front. She 
\vas going \vithin herself too, and I knew by the 
spring of her that I hack only to let her stretch 
^icrself, and the Emperor’s horses would see the 
^’olour of her tail. 

^ there the^ are ! ” cried Despienne. 

“ We have them.! ” growled Tieincau. 

‘^On, cpmrafies\ on ! ” ] shouted, once more. 

A long stretch of white i ad lay#bcfore us in the 
moonlight. Far away down it we trould see three 
cavaliers, Ijdng low upon their norses’ necks. 
Every instant they grew larger anci clearer aS we 
gained upon them, i could see rjuite plainly that 
the two upon either side were wrapped in mantles 
and rode upon chestnut horses, whilst the man 
between therm was dressed in a cha'^scur uniform 
and mounted upon a grey. They were keeping 
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abreast, but it was easy enough to see from the 
way in which he gathered his legs for eaf h spring 
that the centre horse was far the fresher o1 the 
three. And the rider appeared to be the ifeadcr of 
the party, for we continual!/ saw the' glint of his 
face in the moonshine as he looked back to measure 
the distance between* us.* ^^t first it was only 
glimmer, ‘then it was cut acrosf. with a moustadic, 
and at last when we began to fq'd tlwr'dust in out 
throats I could give a nam<l to*my man 

“ Haiti* Colonel Montluc ! ” I shouted. , ‘ “ Halt, 
in the Emperor’s name ! ” 

I had known him for years as a daring officer 
and an unprincipled ra^al Indeed, there was a 
«,core between us, for hc^ had shot my friend. 
1 reville, at \Varsaw% pulling his trigger, as somf 
said, a good second before the drop of the 
handkerchief. 

Well, the words were hardly ou' of ijiy mouth 

when his two comrades w'heeled round and fired 

« 

their pistols a*c us. 1 heard Despienne give a 
terrible cr>’, and at the same instant both Tremeau 
and I let drive at the same man. He fell forward 
with his hands swinging on each side of his horse’s 
neck. His comrade spurred on to Tremeau, sabre 
in hand, and I heard the crash which comes when 
a str6*ng cut is met by a stronger pa?rr}'. For my 
own part I ne\cr turned my bead, bat 1 touched 
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Violetlc with the spur for the first time and flew 
after Ij^ejeader. That he should leave his com- 
rades'lind fly was proof enough that I should leave 
mine an^ follow. 

He had gafned a couple of hundred paces, but 
tlif good little mare set that righi before we could 
hj^C passed two milejtoifcs. * It was in vain that 
he Spurre<l and t^raihcd like a gunner dtK'er on a 
soft road. Hti. hat flew off wilh his exertions, and 
his bald’hjad* gleamed 1 A the moonshine. But do 
what h'c, might, he still heard,, tjje rattle^ of the 
hoofs growing louder and louder behind him, I 
couhl not have been twenty' yards from him, and 
the shadow head was touclnng the shadow haunch, 
,^hen he turned w'ith curse in his saddle and' 
c^nptied both his pistolj^ one after the other, into 
Vi<flefte. 

I have been wounded mj'sclf so olten that I 
ha\tr fo" stoj# afal*tiiink before^ I can tell j-ou the 
exact number of times. I h«i e been*hit by musket 
balls, by pistol bullets, and by liUrsting shells, 
besides being pierced by bayonet, Ian e, sabre, and 
finally by a brad-awl, which was the most painful 
of any. Yet out of all these injuiies I have never 
ktiow'n the same dea<lly sickness as came over me 
when I felt the poor, silent, iiatient creature, .\hich 
I had come to love more than ,an; thing hi* the 
world except *my mother and the Emperor, reel 
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and stagger beneath me. I pulled my second 
pistol from my holster and fired poi;)t-blank 
between the fellow’s broad shoulders, ile hashed 
his horse across the fiank with his whip, iind for a 
moment I thought that I had milsed him. But 
then on the gr«n of his cha-sseur^ jacket I saw 
an ever-widening bltfck ‘smpdge, and he began <fo 
sway in^is saddle, vciy slightly ^t fkst, but nSore 
and more with everj'^ bound, until al last over he 
went, with his foot caugKt* ifi the sijirrup* and his 
shoul(ic*Js thud-tljufl-thudding along the rp^d, until 
the drag was too much for the tired *horse, and I 
closed my hand upon^ the foam-sp.ittered bridle- 
chain. As I pulled hkn up it eased the stirrup 
» leather, and the spurred Ijtf el clinked louefiy as ft 
fell. 

‘‘Your pape’^s!” I uied, springing from 'nty 
saddle. “ This instant 1 ” 

But even as I said it, the huedk» of the" green 
body and the fantastic sprawl of the limbs in the 
moonlight told me clearly enough that it was all 
over with him. My bullet had passed through his 
heart, and it was only his own iron will which had 
held him so long in the saddle He had lived 
hard, this Montluc, and I will do him justice to 
say that he died hard also. 

Btif it was the papers — always vhe papers — of 
which I thought. I opened his tunit and I felt in 
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his shirt. Then I searched his holsters and his 
sabrc-^che. Finally I dragged off his boots, and 
undid^K'^orse’s girtll so as to hunt under the 
saddle. There was not a nook or crevice which I 
did not ransacTi. It was useless 1 hey were not 
up/in him. 

^Vhen this stunning JdIo'^ citnc upon me I could 
have sat down by <^e loadside and wept. Fate 
seemed to lx* ^ghting against me, and that is an 
enemy flfbm whom e\tif,«l gallant husear might not 
be ashai*rj,cd to flinch. I stood s^iih my ann over 
the neck* of m)- poor wouinlcd Vi^Jctte, and I tried 
to think it alt out, that I nyght act in the wisest 
w'ay. I was aware that tht* Emperor had no great 
respect for my wits, andj[ longed to show him that * 
he had done me an injustice Montiue had nett 
thepiijjers. .Apd yet Montluc had sacufired his 
companions in older lo make hi^ escape. 1 could 
makss'Iiotliinf dl»that. On the^other hand, it was 
(.leal that, if he had not got .hem, ofte or other of 
his comrades had One of them was certainly dead. 
The other I had left fighting with 1 icmcau, and il 
he escaped from t|^e old swordsman he had still to 
pass me. Cleat ly, my work lay behind me. 

I hammered fresh charges into my pistoh after 
I had turned this over in my head. Then I put 
them back in the holsteis, and I examin'd my little 
mare, she jerkfng her head and cocking her ea s 
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the while, as if to tell me that an old soldier like 
herself did not make a fuss about a scralK:h*%or two. 
The first shot had merely grazed her dfiy^houlder, 
leaving a skin-mark, as if she had brushed a w'all. 
The second was more serious. It had passed 
through the musffle of her neck, but already it bad 
ceased to bleed. I refle^tedrthat if she weakened I 
could nfount Montluc's grey, me&nwhile I*'led 
him along beside us, for he wfts a fifie^borse, worth 
fifteen hundred francs ,at V^e* least, sfnd^it seemed 
to me tnat no otK had a better right to him than I. 

Well, I was ^11 impatience now to get back 
to the others, and 1 ^'ad just given' Violctte her 
head, when snuldenly l^saw" something gliijimering 
in a field by the roadsido^ It was the brass-work 
upon the chasseur hat «^vhich had flown^ from 
Monlluc's head ; and at the sight of -it a thought 
made me jump in the saddle. • How could the hat 
have flown off? JViih its w^cigflt, tvould iVnot 
have simply ^dropped ? And here it lay, fifteen 
paces from the roadway ! Of course, he must have 
thrown it off when he had made sure that I w^ould 
overtake him. And if he thre\v it off — I did not 
stop to reason any more, but sprang from the mare 
with my heart beating the pas-de-charge. Yes, it 
was all right this time. There, in the crown of the 
hat was stuffed a roll of papers in a parchment 
wrapper bound round with yellow ribbon. I 
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pulled it out with the one hand, and holding the 
hat in^tt other, I danced for joy in the moonlight 
The Et^^R-or w'ould ^ that he had not made a 
mUtake when he put his affairs into the charge of 
Etienne Gerard. 

.1 had a safe pocket on the inside of my tunic 
j^«t over my heart, wherc^I ^ept a few little things 
which were dear^o |ne, and into this I thrust my 
precious rofl.* Then I sprang upon Violette, and 
was pulling* forward see what had become of 
Tremeav, when I saw a horsemotk riding alross the 
field in the distance At the sat^ie instant I heard 
the sound of hoofs approaching me. and there in 
the moonlight vvas the Ifmperor upon his white 
charger, dres.sed in his gfey overcoat and his three-* 
cornered hat, just as I l]^d "cen him so often up®n 
th<? field of ba^le. 

“Well!” hg. cricd,.^in the sharp, sergeant-major 
way of hist ♦“"Where are my papers ? ” 

I ^purred forward and prc-.entcd ihein without a 
word. He broke the ribbon ancf ran his eyes 
rapidly over them. Then, as we .at our horses 
head to tail, he l^rcw his left arm across me with 
his hand upon my shoulder. Yes, my friends, 
simple as you see me, I have been embraced by 
my great master. 

“ Gerard,” Hie cried, “ you are a ma: v ^ ’ 1 ” 

1 did not d'ish to contradict him. and it broiit,ht 
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a flush of joy upon my cheeks to know that he 
had done me justice at last 
" Where is the thief, GeraVd ? ” he aske3^ 

** Dead, sire.” 

“You killed him?" 

“ He wounded® my horse, sire, and would hafve 
escaped had I not shot h1m.V 
“ Did you recognise him ? * 

“ De Montluc is his nam(^, sirc-^a Colonel of 
Chasseurs." 

“Tutf' said tlie «Emperor. “We have* got the 
poor pawn, but tl\e hand which plays the game is 
still out of our reach.*| He sat in silent thought 
for a little, with his ffliin sunk upon his^ chest 
Ah, Talleyrand, Talleyrand," I heard him mutter, 
“ if I had been in your plajje and you in mine, you 
would have cruslicd a viper when yew held it undei 
your heel. For five years I have jenown you for 
what you arc, and yet I have let ybu to sting 
me. Never mind, my brave," he contin^ied, 
turning to me,*“ there w'ill come a day of reckoning 
for everybody, and when it arrives, I promise you 
that my friends will be remcmbeijed as well as my 
enemies." 

“ Sire," said I, for I had had time for thought as 
well as he, “ if your plans about these papers 
have* been carried to the cars of your enemies, 
1 trust you do not think that it was owing to 
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any indiscretion upon the part of myself or of my 
comra(4as.<* 

“ It wa(^iTB be hardly feasonable for me to do ao,” 
he answered, " seeing that this plot was hatched in 
Paris, and that you only had your orders a few 
hours ago.” 

J* Then how ? ” 

“Enough,'* he* cried, sternly. “You \ake an 
undue advan*ta|;e yf ^our position.” 

Thit Wfs Always fhc4*way with the Emperor. 
He would chat with you as with a frieni and a 
brother, and then when he hai^ wiled you into 
forgetting the gulf \vhich|lay between you, he 
would suddenly, with a ^^ord or with a look, 
remind you that it wjp as impassable as ever.* 
When I have fondled rjy old hound until he has 
Been encouraged fo^paw my knees, and I have 
then thrij^JijiHi down^ again, it has made me think 
of the Em^efor %nd hi.s ways 

He reined his horse rouna, and !• followed him 
in silence and with a heavy heart. But when he 
spoke again his words were enough to drive all 
thought of myself|OUt of mj’ mind. 

“I’could not sleep until I knew how you had 
fared,” said he. “ I have paid a price for my 
papers. There are not so many of my old soiiAiers 
left that I can*afford to lose two in 01. ' ’ghtt”* 

When he said “ two " it turned me cold. 
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“Colonel Despienne was shot, sire,” I stammered. 

“And Captain Tremeau cut down. I been 

a few minutes earlier, I might have *sa ;ed him. 
The other escaped across the fields.” 

I remembered that I had seen a horseman a 
moment before 1 had met the Emperor. He had 
taken to the fields to' a\oid me, but if I hid 
known, and Violette been anv'ourtded, the old 
soldier would not have gone unavenged. I was 
thinking sadly of his ^wcrtf-play, dnd • wonder 
whethA’ it was bi.<»i stiffening wrist which had been 
fatal to him, wheii Napoleon spoke again. 

“Yes, Brigadier,” sa;i he, “you are now the only 
man who will know vt-here these papers aj;e con- 
' cealed.” 

" It must have been imagination, my friends, but 
for an instant I may confess that it seemed to me 
that there was a tone in the .Emperor’s voice which 
was not altogether one of sorroW. liut the dark 
thought had hardly time to form itself in my snind 
before he let me see that I was doing him an in- 
justice. 

“Yes, I have paid a price fpr my papers,” he 
said, and I heard them crackle as he put his hand 
up to his bosom. “No man has ever had more 
faithful servants — no man since the beginning of 
the World,’ 

As he spoke we came upon the* scene of the 
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struggle. Colonel Despieune and the man whom 
we haj^shut lay together some distance down the 
road, wl^W their horse? grazed contentedly beneath 
the poplJ^s. Captain Trcmcau la> in front of us 
upon his back, with his arms and legs stretched 
out, and his ,sabre broken short off in his hand, 
flis tunic was open, and* a Imge blood-clot hung 
fikfb a darl# hajudljerchief out of a slk in his 
•white shirt* 1 could see the gleam of his clenched 
under his*irtjfhcnsc moustache. 

The*£mperor sprang from Jijp horse Ind bent 
down over the dead man. 

“ He wa.s" with me sinc^ Rivoli,” said he, sa<lly 
“ He was one of my old gAtmblers in l^gj-pt.” 

And the voice brouj^hf the man back from th® 
dead. I saw his eyelids shiver. He twitched his 
Varfti, and nuovjd >he sword-hilt a few inches. He 
was trying to raise it in salute. 1 hen the mouth 
opened, arlb the liilt tinkled <lown on to the 
grtjpnd. 

“ May w'e all die as gallantly," satd the Emperor, 
as he rose, and from my heart f addi J “ Amen.” 

There was a farm within fifty yards of where we 
were standing, and the farmer, roused from his 
sleep by the clatter of hoofs and the cracking of 
pistols, had rushed out to the roadside. \A e saw 
him now, duifcb with fear and astonh’irient^sfciring 
open-eyed af the Emperor, It was to him that we 
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committed the care of the four dead men and of 
the horses also. For my own part, I tho^'ght it 
best to leave Violette with him and tB" ^atce De 
Montluc’s grey with me, for he could not refuse to 
give me back my own mare, whilst there might be 
difficulties about;< the other. Besi(^cs, my little 
friend's wound had to*be*vO>i5idered, and we had*a 
long return ride before us. 

The Emperor did not at fiist taWx ‘much upon 
the way. Perhaps the^d6jfilis of IXspjennc,^ar;f? 
Tremeafc still wgigked heavily upon hisi* spirits. 
He was always a reserved man, and in those times, 
when every hour brought him the news of some 
success of his enemies l»r defection of his friends, 
one could not expect hxtn^ to be a merry com- 
panion. Nevertheless, when I reflected that he 
was carr>ing in his bosom those pa^ess which *he^ 
valued so highly, and which only a few hours ago 
appeared to be forever lost, and hyblin#! further 
thought that it was I, Etienne Gerard, who Jjiad 
placed them there, I felt that I had deserved some 
little consideralioti. The same idea may have 
occurred to him, for w'hen we had at last left the 
Paris high road, and had entered the forest, he 
began of his own accord to tell me that which 
I should have most liked to have asked him. 

“As»*to the papers/' said he, “I iiave already 
told you that there is no one now, exefept you and 
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me, who knows where they are to be concealed. 
My ^^fUtluke carried the spades to the pigeon- 
house, I have tolS him nothing. Our plans, 
however, bringing the packet from Paris have 
been formi^ since Monday. There were three in 
the secret, aV^oman and two me*). The Avoman I 
would trust wA;h my w%ich of the tw'O men 
ha? betrayec>us J d<j not know, but I think that 1 
ijiay promisfe Sa> finciout." 

rifing in\lfij*shadow of the tices at the 
tim^ afi^ I could hear him Kslapping hi4 nding- 
whip a^ini^l: his boot, and taking pinch after pinch 
of snuff, as was his way wlvn he was excited 
“\ou wondei, no doubt,/ said hr, after a pause, 
“ why these rascals did flot stop the carriage at* 
Paris instead of at the ontrance to p'ontainebleaa” 
N Ri*trvth, the, oB^ection had not occurred to me, 
but 1 did not wish to appear to have less wits than 
he gave mtl ctddit for, so I anstvered that it was 
indeed surprising 

“Had they done so they would' have made a 
public scandal, and run a chance oi missing their 
end. Short of taking the berline to pieces, they 
coul^ not have discovered the hiding-place He 
planned it well — he could always plan well — and 
hq chose his agents well also But mine were the 
better.” 

It is not foi me to repeat to you, rny fi lends -'ll 
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that was said to me by the Emperor as we walked 
our horses amid the black shadows and djirough 
the moon - silvered gladeS of the gfS:^t*forest 
Every word of it is impressed upon mw^'memory, 
and before I pass away it is likefy that I will 
place it all upon« paper, so that others may read 
it in the days to cdmef Pe spoke freely of his 
past, and something also of, hi§ fuiJre ; of ‘the 
devotion of Macdonald, of the ^treason bf Marmont, 
of the little King of RorfyJ, ♦concermng, win,.(p 
talked l/ith as n^u^h tenderness as any Ijiurgeois 
father of a single^ child ; and, finally, o’f his father- 
in-law, the Emperor jif Austria, whc would, he 
thought, stand betweert his enemies and himself. 

*For myself, I dared noi'tgay a word, remembering 
how I had already brought a rebuke upon myself ; 
but I rode by his side, hardly akic ^o ^believe that 
this was indeed the great Einj)eror, the man whose 
glance sent a thrill through me,<- w'ho. w as now 
pouring out Ivs thoughts to me in short, eager 
sentences, the ‘•words rattling and racing like the 
hoofs of a galloping squadron. It is possible that, 
after the word-splittings and diplomacy of a Court, 
it was a relief to him to speak lus mind to a ^plain 
soldier like myself. 

In this way the Emperor and I — even after 
years it sends a flush of pride into my cheeks to be 
able to put those words together— ^the Emperor 
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and I walked our horses through the Forest of 
FontaiggUeau, until we came at last to the 
ColomlSiefl^ The thrive spadet> were propped 
against t^e ^all upon the right-hand side of the 
ruined do^^and at the sight of them the tears 
sprang to m;^yes as I thought /)f the hands for 
wTiich they wctc intended. Che Fmpcror seized 
o?r^anJ I aijit^ther. 


y “ Quick ! ^ :^d " 1 he dawn will be noon 

we get iTachi lK)«tlic palace.*^ 
cfyg the hole, ancf plSciy^ the paj)et|) in one 
of my *^1^1 holsters to screen them from the 
damp, w^^id them at bottom and covered 
them up,j/ Wc then carefully removed all marks of 
the ground having beendfsturbed, and we placed 
a large stone upon the top. 1 dare say that sings 
thef ffii^erqf \ja%a jjo^ng gunner, and helped to 
train hi^ pieces agai;is^Vjulon, he had nut worked 
so -hard ivifh hands. He was mopping his 
for^Aead with his silk handuerJtiief Jung before we 
had come to the end of our task. 


The first grey cold light of morning was stealing 
through the tree trunk, when W'C came out to- 
gether from the l>ld pigeon-house. The Emi)eror 
laid his hand upon my shoulder as I stood ready 
tojbielp him to mount. 

“We have^ left the papers th it " said he, 
solemnly, “ afld I desire that you shall leav^ all 
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thought of them there also. Let the recollection 
of them pass entirely from your miml«'t^ be re- 
vived only when you receiVb a direct dWfr under 
my own hand and seal. From this timaP onwards 
you forget all that has passed. 

“ I forget it, sire,” said I. 

VVe rode together Co tne ‘^dge of *he town, where 
he desire! that I should separate fronl'him. T had 
saluted, and ua.s turning my !;or.seT*vh’cn he called 
me back. 

** It i.' easy to mistake the points oi thc<ompass 
in the forest," saici^ he. “ Would you fft t suy that 
it was in the north-eastern corner that ' 'e buried 
them ? " 

" Buried what, sire ? ’’ 

“ The papers, of coursc,"'Jie cried, impatiently. 

“ What papers, stc i ” 

“ Name of a name! Whv, the papers tliat you 
have recovered for me.” 

“ I am realty at' a loss to know wnal your 
Majesty is talking about.” 

He flushed with anget for a moment, and then 
he burst out laughing. 

“ Very good. Brigadier ! " he cried. “ 1 begin to 
believe that you are as good a diplomatist as you 
are a soldier, and I cannot say more than that" 

that was my strange adventure in w'hich I 
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found mysplf the friend and confident agent of the 
Emperor. ^ ^^hen he returned from Elba he 
refrained •frogi digging «p the papers until his 
position should* be secure, and they still remained 
in the corner the old pigeon-house after his 
exile^ to St. Helena. It was at this time that he 
wasMcsirous of getting then^in^p tlie hands of his 
owll -supporter^ md for 3iat purpose he wrote me, 
as .1 afterwards learn^, three letters, all of^ which 
were igjlKWceptqp by guardians. Finally, he 
^flfer».l toi^slpport himselT atd his own cst^lish- 
nment — wtKicl^hc might very easi^^liave done out 
of the gig^ic sum w'hich belonged to him — if 
they would* jnly pass one ofJhLs letters unopened. 
This requ^t was refused, aim so, up to his death 
in ' 21 , the papers still reifoamed where I have told 
you. • they ^ame #0 be dug up by Count 

Bertrand and rfiyself, fmd who eventually obtained 
them, is a sto^*.\j^ich .1 would tell yoy, were it not 
that the end has yet come 

Some day you will hear of those pcQ^ers, and you 
will seeyhow, after he has been so long n his grave, 
that) great man can still set Europe shaking. 
Wh^ that day c<|hics, you will think of Etienne 
Gerard, and you will tell your children that you 
have heard the story from the lips of the man \vho 
was the only q^ae living of all who took part ii* 
that strange hiftoiy~thc man who was toinpfed by 
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Marshal Berthier, who led that wild pursuit upon 
the Paris road, who was honoured by^lljp embrace 
of the Emperor, and wh< rode with Vip oy moon- 
light in the Forest of Fontainebleau.^. The buds 
are bursting and the birds are calh-.g, my friends 
You may find better things to do in the sunlight 
than listening to , the. stories c an old, biokcn 
soldier. And yet you may wch tfcasure uhil I 
say, for the buds will havp bujst >and the birds 
sung in many seasons befr.re France wiil pee ^uch 
anotl^r rxiler as he ^hose servants wc jycre prou^li 
to be. 



